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ovdh oBiveiv tocovtov f6fi^ ra aa 

KTipiyfwffy daf hypaiTTa ma^^ de&v 

vdfiifia divaadai Ovrrrbv 6vff iirepdpafielv, 

oi) y&p ri vvv ye K&xOkg, aTil* aei irore 

^y ravTO, Kovdelg ol6ev k^ brov *<fidv7f, 

Toi)TQV hyb ovk ^/zeXAov avdpbg ovdevbc 

<^p6v7ffia delcouf kv deoiai r^v 61ktjv 

66aeiv. 

Soph. Ant, 4^8-460. 

/ did not think thine edicts had the power, 
Coming from a mere mortal, to transgress 
The unwritten and unchanging Laws of God: 
Which are noir of to-day nor yesterday, 
Bui live" eiem^li n&rl^in *jini/ tell 
When they began. Nor 4^J wi^Jfirough fear 
Of any mortalld ^desffetTdi^^r^otv*^ •• • 
To bear tlieM^me^of^^^mla^itaithese * 
Before AlSni^'Kiyj' Qo41^ --. . 



J,,,.^_M. 



%* The leading character In this story is taken from life, and many of the extraordinary circumstances a< 

occurred as described in the text. 

E. B. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD 



PROEM. 

Nineteen sad, sleepless centuries 
Had shed upon the dead Chbist's eyes 
Their blood and dew, and o^er them still 
The waxen lids were sealed chill. 
Drearily through the dreary years 
The^orld had waited on in tears, 
With heart clay-cold and eyelids wet, 
But He had not arisen yet. 
Nay, Christ was cold; and, colder still, 
The lovely Shapes He came to kill 
Slept by his side. Ah, sight of dread I 
Dead Christ, and all the sweet gods dead I 

He had not risen ; though all the world 
Was wtdting. Though, with thin lips curled. 
Pale Antichrist upon his prison 
Gazed yet denying. He had not risen, 
^ough every hope was slain save Him, 
Though all the eyes of heaven, were dim. 
Despite the promise and the pain, 
He slept — and had not risen again. 
Meantime, from France^s funeral-pyre, 
Rose, god-like, girt around with fire, 
Imperial Cain I 

— On eyes and lips 
Burnt the red hues of Lovers eclipse. 
Beneath his strong triumphal tread 
All days the human winepress bled, 
And in the silence of the nights 
Pale Prophets stood upon the heights, 
And gazing through the blood-red gloom 
Far eastward, to the dead Christ^s tomb, 
Wailed to the winds. Tet Christ still slept :- 
And o*er His white tomb slowly crept 
The fiery Shadow of a Sword ! 



Not Peace ; a Sword. 

And men adored 
Not Christ, nor Antichrist, but Cain ;| 
And where the bright blood ran like rain 
He stood, and looking, men went wild ; — 
For lo I on whomsoever he smiled 
Came an idolatry accurst. 
But chief, Cain's hunger and Cain's thirst 
For gold and blood and tears ; and when 
He beckoned, countless swarms of men 
Flew thick as locusts to destroy 
Hope's happy harvests, and to die ; 
Yea, verily, at each finger-wave 
They swarmed — and shared the grave they gave, 
Beneath his throne. 

7%en, 'neath the sun, 
One man of France — one, only one, 
One man alone — and he yideed 
Lowest and least of all Man's seed — 
Shrank back, and stirred not! — ^heard Cain's 

cry. 
But flew not I — ^marked across the sky 
The Shadow of a Sword, but yet 
Despaired not I — ^Nay, with eyes tear-wet. 
He sought Christ's tomb, and lying low, 
With cold limbs cushioned on the snow, 
Still waited I — ^But when Cain's eye found 
His hiding-place on holy ground, 
And Cain's hand gripped him by the hair. 
Seeking to drag him forth from there. 
He clutched the stdnes^with all his strength, 
Struggled in silenc&^-and at length. 
In the dire horror of his need. 
Shrieked out on Christ 1 

Did Christ rise ? 

BEAD. 
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CHAPTEfl I. 



FULL SUNSHINE. 



" Rohan, Rohan I Can you not hear me call ? 
It is time to go. Come, come I It frightens me 
to look down at you. liVill you not come up 
now, Rohan ? '' 

The Yoice that cries is lost in the ocean-sound 
that fills the blue void beneath ; it fades away far 
under amid a confused murmur of wings, a busy 
chattering of innumerable little new-bom mouths ; 
and while the speaker, drawing dizzily back, feels 
the ground rise up beneath her feet and the cliffs 
prepare to turn over like a great wheel, a human 
cry comes upward, clear yet faint, like a Toice 
from the sea that washes on the weedy reefs of 
blood-red granite a thousand feet below. 

The sun Is sinking afar away across the wa- 
ters, sinking with a last golden gleam amid the 
mysterious Hesperides of the silent air, and his 
blinding light comes slant across the glassy calm 
till it strikes on the scarred and storm-rent faces 
of these Breton crags, illuminating and vivifying 
every nook and cranny of the cliffs beneath, 
burning on the summits and lightening their nat- 
ural red, to the vivid crimson of dripping blood, 
changing the coarse grass and yellow starwort 
into threads of emerald and glittering stars, burn- 
ing in a golden mist around the yellow flowers of 
the overhanging broom, and striking with fiercest 
ray on one naked rock of solid stone which juts 
out like a huge horn over the brink of the abyss, 
and around which a strong rope is noosed and 
firmly knotted. 

Close to this horn of rock, in the full glory 
of the sunset light, stands a young girl, calling 
aloud to one who swings unseen below. 

The sunlight flashes full into her face and 
blinds her, while, the soft breath of the sea kisses 
the lids of her dazzled eyes. 

Judged by her sun-tanned skin, she might be 
the daughter of some gypsy tribe, but such dark 
features as hers ^re common among the Celtic 
women of the Breton coast ; and her large eyes 
are not gypsy-black, but ethereal gray — ^that mys- 
tic color which can be soft as heavtn with joy 
and love, but dark as death with jealousy and 
wrath ; and, indeed, to one who gazes long into 
such eyes as these, therfe' are revealed strange 
depths of passion, and self-control, and pride. 
The girl is tall and shapely, somewhat slight of 
figure, small-handed, small-footed ; so that, were 
her cheek a little less rosy, her hands a little 



whiter, and her step a little less elastic, she 
might be a lady bom. 

It is just eighteen years to-day since that red 
blustering morning when her father, running into 
port with the biggest haul of fish on record that 
season in the little fishing-village, had found that 
the Holy Virgin, after giving him four strong 
sons, had at last deposited in his marriage-bed a 
maid-child, long prayed for, come at last ; and 
the maid^s face is still beautiful with the unthink- 
ing innocence of childhood. Mark the pretty, 
almost petulant mouth, with the delicious under 

lip — 

Some bee hath stung it newly I 

Woman she is, yet still a child; and surely 
the sun, that touches this moment nearly every 
maiden cheek in every village for a hundred 
miles along this stormy coast, shines this mo- 
ment upon no sweeter thing. 

Like Queen Bertha of old, she bears in her 
hand a distaff, from which she ever and anon 
twirls homely thread; but not even a queen's 
dress, however fair, could suit her better than 
the severe yet picturesque garb of the, Breton 
peasant-girl — ^the modest white coif, the blue 
gown brightly bordered with red, the pretty 
apron inwrought with flowers in colored thread, 
the neat bodice adorned with a rosary and medal 
of Our Lady, and, finally, the curious sabots, or 
wooden shoes. 

"Rohan, Rohan I" 

A clear bird-like voice, but it is lost in the 
murmur of the blue void below. 

The girl puts down her distaff beside a pair 
of sabots and a broad felt hat which lie already 
on one of the blocks of stone ; then placing her- 
self flat upon her face close to the very edge of 
the cliff, and clasping with one hand the rope 
which is suspended from the horn of rock close 
to her, she peers downward. 

Half-way down the precipice a figure, con- 
scious of her touch upon the rope by which he is 
partially suspended, turns up to her a shining 
face, and smiles. 

She sees for a minute the form that hovers 
beneath her in mid-air, surrounded by a flying 
crowd of ocean-birds — she marks the white 
beach far away below her, and the red stains of 
the weedy pools above the tide, and the cream- 
white edge of the glassy, moveless sea — she feels 
the sun shining, the rocks gleaming, for a little 
space ; then her head goes round, and she closes 
her eyes with a little cry. A clear, ringing laugh 
floats up to her and reassures her. She plucks 
up heart and gazes once again. 
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What a depth 1 She grows dizzy anew as she 
gazes into it^ bat presently the brain-wave passes 
away, and her head grows cabn. She sees all 
now distinct and clear, bat her eyes rest on one 
picture only ! — ^not on the crimson reefs and gran- 
ite rocks, amid which the placid ocean weeps, 
through fretwork of .tangled dulse and huge crim- 
son water-ferns ; not on the solitary Needle of 
Gurlan, an enormous monolith of chalk and stone, 
standing several furlongs out in the sea, with the 
waves washing eternally round its base, and a 
cloud' of sea-fowl hovering ever round its crest ; 
not on the lonely specks of rock, where the gr^at 
black-backed gulls, dwarfed by distance to the 
size of white moths, sit gazing at the sunset, 
weary of a long day's fishmg ; not on the long 
line of green cormorants that are flapping drow- 
sily home to roost across waters tinted purple 
and mother-of-pearl ; not on the seals that swim 
in the dim green coves afar beneath ; not on the 
solitary red-sailed fishing-boat that drifts along 
with the ebb a mile out to sea. All these she 
sees for a moment as in a magician's glass ; all 
these vanish, and leave one vision remaining — 
the a^e and intrepid figure just under her, tread- 
ing the perpendicular crags like any goat, swing- 
ing almost out into mid-air as from time to time 
he bears his weight upon the rope, and moving 
lightly hither and hither with feet and hands 
alike busy, the latter hunting for sea-birds* eggs. 

Thick as foam-flakes around his head float 
the little terns ; past him, swift and thick as can- 
non-balls, the puffins whizz from their burrows 
(for the comio little sea-parrot bores the earth 
like a rabbit, before she lays her eggs in it like a 
bird), and, sailing swiftly for a hundred yards, 
wheel, and come back, past the intruder's ears 
again, to their burrows once more ; round and 
round, in a slow circle above his head, a great 
cormorant~-of the black, not the green species 
— sails silently and perpetuaUy, uttering no 
sound ; and facing him, snowing the surface of 
the cliffs, sit the innumerable birds, with their 
millions of little eyes on his : the puffins on the 
green earthy spots, peering out with varicolored 
bills, the guillemots in earth and rock alike, 
wherever they can find a spot to rest an e^g, the 
little dove-like terns, male and female, sitting 
like love-birds beak to beak, on the tiny little 
coigns of vantage on the solid rocks below the 
climber's feet. Of the numberless birds which 
surround him on every side, few take the trouble 
to stir, though those few make a perfect snow 
around him ; but the air is full of a twittering 
and a trembling and a chattering and rustling 



which would drive a less-experienced cragsman 
crazy on the spot. As he slips nimbly among 
them they grumble a little in their bird-fashion, 
that is all ; occasionally an infuriated would-be 
mother, robbed of her egg, makes believe to fly at 
his face, but quails at the first movement of his 
fowler's staff; and now and then an angry puffin, 
as hifl hand slips into her hole, clings to his finger 
like a parrot, is drawn out a ruffled wrath of 
feathers, and is flung shrieking away into the 
air! 

The fowler's feet are naked — so his toes 
sometimes suffer from a random bite or peck, 
but his only answer is a merry laugh. He moves 
about as if completely unconscious of danger, or, 
if conscious, as if the peril of the sport made it 
exhilarating tenfold. 

It is exciting to see him moving about in his 
joyous strength amid the dizzy void, with the 
sunset burning on his figure, the sea sparkling 
beneath his feet. His head is bare ; his hair, of 
perfect golden hue, floats to his shoulders, and is 
ever and anon blown into his face, but with a 
toss of his head he flings it behind him. The 
head is that of a lion ; the throat, the chin^ leo- 
nine ; and the eyes, even when they sparkle as 
now, have the strange, far-away, visionary look 
of the king of animals. His figure, agile as it is, 
is herculean ; for is he not a Gwenfern, and when, 
since the memory of man, did a Gwenfern ever 
stand less than six feet in his sabots f Stripped 
of his raiment and turned to stone, he might 
stand for Herakles — so large of mould is he, so 
mighty of limb. But even in his present garb — 
the peasant-dress of dark blue, shirt open at the 
throat, gayly-colored sash, and trousers fastened 
at the knee with a knot of scarlet ribbon — ^he 
looks sufficiently herculean. 

He plies his trade. Secured to his waist 
hangs a net of dark earth-colored eggs, and it is 
nearly full. 

The sunset reddens, its fiashes grow more 
blinding as they strike on the reddened cliff, but 
the fowler lifts up his face in the light, and sees 
the dark face of the maiden shining down upon 
him through the snow of birds. 

'* Rohan, Rohan I " she cries again. 

He waves his fowler's staff and smiles, pre- 
paring to ascend. 

'*I am coming, Harcelle ! " he calls. 

And through the flying snow he slowly comes, 
till it is no longer snow around his head, but 
snow around his feet. Partly aided by the rope, 
partly by the hook of his fowler's staff, he clings 
with hands and feet, creeps from ledge to ledge. 
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crawling steadily upward. Sometimea the loose 
conglomerate crumbles in his hands or beneath 
his feet, and he swings with his whole wdght 
upon the rope ; then for a moment his color goes, 
from excitement, not fear, and his breath comes 
quick. No dizanesa with him I his calm blue 
eyes look upward and downward with equal un- 
concern, and he knows each footstep of his way. 
Slowly, almost laboriously, he seems to more, yet 
his progress is far more rapid than it seems to 
the eye, and in a few minutes he has drawn him- 
self up the OTerhanging summit of the crag, 
reached the top, gripped the horn of rock with 
hands and knees, and swung himself up on the 
greensward, close to the g^Fs side ! 

All the prospect above the cliffs opens sud- 
denly on his sight The cloudy east is stahied 
with deep crimson lines, against which the grassy 
hills, and fresh-ploughed fields, and the squares 
of trees whose foliage hides the crowing fanns, 
stand out in dQstinct and beautiM lines. 

But all he sees for the moment is the one dark 
face, and the bright eyes that look lovingly into 
his. 

" Why will you be so daring, Rohan ? '' she 
inquires, in a Soft Breton patoU, '*If^the rope 
should break, if the knot should slip, if you 
should grow faint I Alain and Jannick both say 
you are foolish. St. Ourlan's Oredg is not fit for 
a man to climb t " 



CHAPTER II. 



KOHAN AND MASCELLB. 



To creep where foot of man has nevfer crept 
before, to crawl on the great cliffs where even the 
goats and sheep are seldom seen, to know the se- 
cret places as they are known to the hawk and 
the raven and the black buzzard of the crags, 
this is the joy and glory of the man's life — ^this is 
the rapture that he shares with the winged, the 
swimming, and the creepmg thinjgs. He swims 
like a fish, he crawls like a fly, and his joy would 
be complete if he could soar like a bird. His 
animal enjoyment meantime is perfect. Not the 
peregrine, wheeling in still circles round the top- 
most crags, moves with such natural splendor on 
its way. 

All the peasants and fishers of Eromlaix are 
cragsmen too, but none possess his cool sublimi- 
ty of daring. Rohan Gwenfem will walk erect 
where no other fowler, however experienced, 



would creep on hands and knees, Jn the ooorso 
of his life-long perils he has had ugly falls, which 
have only stimulated him to fresh exploita. 

He began, when a mere child, by herding 
sheep and goats among these very eraga, and 
making the lonely caverns ring widi his little 
goatherd's horn. By degrees be familiarised him- 
self with every feature of the stonn-rent, terrible 
coast ; so that even when he grew up toward man- 
hood, and joined his fellows in fishmg-expeditions 
far out at sea, he still retained his early passion 
for the crags and diffs. While others were loung- 
ing on the beach or at the door of the co^ocet, 
while some were drinking in the eab<Mret^ and some 
were idling among their nets, Rohan was walking 
in some vast cathedral not made with hands, or 
penetrating like a spectre, torch in hand, into the 
pitch-black cavern where the seal was suckling 
her young, or swimming naked out to the cormo- 
rant's roost on the base of the Needle of Gurlan. 

Even in wildest winter, when for days together 
the cormorants sat on the ledges of the diffa and 
gazed despairingly at the sea, starring, afnaid to 
stir a feather lest the mighty winds should dash 
them to pieces against the stones, when the moun- 
tains of foam Shook the rocks to their foundations, 
when the earthquakes of ocean were busy, and 
crag after crag loosened, crumbled, and swept 
like an avalanche down to the sea-'«-even in the 
maddest storms of Nature's maddest season, 
Rohan was abroad — not thie great herring-gull be- 
ing more constant a mover along -the black water- 
mark than he. 

Hence there had arisen in him, day by day 
and year by year, that terrible and stolid love for 
water which wise critics and dwellers in towns 
believe to be the special and sole prerogative of 
the poets, particularly of Lord Byron, and which, 
when described as an attribute of a Breton peas- 
ant or a Connaught "boy," they refer to the 
abysses of sentimentality. Does a street-girl love 
the street, or a ploughman love the fields, or a 
sailor love the ship that sails him up and 4own 
the world ? Even so, but with an infinitely deep- 
er passion, did Rohan love the sea* It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that even a few miles inland he 
would have been heartily miserable. And that 
he should love the sea as he did, not with a senti- 
mental emotion, not with any idea of romancing 
or attitudinizing, but with a vital and natural love, 
part of the very beatings of his heart, was only 
just. . He was its foster-child. 

Weird and thrilling superstitions are stiU afloat 
on this wild coast ; grotesque and awful legends, 
many of them full of deep faith and pathetic 
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beauty, still float from mouth to mouth; but 
among them there is one which is something more 
than a mere legend, something more than a fire- 
side dream. It tells of the sore straits and perils 
OIL the lonelj seas during '* the great fishing,'* and 
how, one summer night, a fisher, Raoul Owenfem, 
took with him to sea his little golden-haired child. 
That Terj night, blowing the trumpets of wrath 
and dea^, Eurocljdon arosa Lost, shrieking, 
terror-stricken, the fleet of boats drifted before 
the wind in the terrible, mountainous sea ; and at 
last, when all hope had fled, the crew of this one 
lugger knelt down together in the darkness for 
the last time— knelt as they had often knelt side 
by side in the little cfaapdl on the cliiT, and in- 
voked the succor of Our Blessed Lady of Safety 
— and no less than the others prayed the little 
child, shiTaring and holding his father's hand. 
And at last, amid all the darkness of the tempest 
and the roaring of the sea, there dawned a solemn 
shining which for a moment stilled the palpitat- 
ing waters around the vessel ; and that one inno- 
cent child on board, he and none other beside, 
saw with his mortal eyes, amid that miraculous 
light, and floating upon the waters, all spangled 
and silver as she stands, an image, up there in 
the little chapel of Notre Dame de Garde, the face 
and form of the Mother of God I 

Be that as it may, the storm presently abated, 
and the fleet was saved; but when the light 
downed, and the fishers on board the lugger came 
to their senses again, they missed one man. The 
child cried ** Father t " but no father answered ; he 
had been washed oyer in the darkness, and his 
footprints fai the land of man were never seen 
more. It was then that the child, wailing for his 
beloved parent, told what he had seen upon the 
waters in that hour of prayer. Whether it was a 
real vision, or a child's dream, or a flash of mem- 
ory illuminating the image he. had often seen and 
thought so lovely, who can tell f But that day 
he ran and flung himself into his mother's arms, 
an orphan child ; and from that day forth he had 
no father but the Sea. 

His mother, a' poor widow now, dwelt in a 
stone cottage just outside the village, and under 
the shelter of a hollow in the crag. Her son, the 
only child of her old age, the child of her prayers 
and tears, obtauied by the special intercession of 
the Virgin and her cousin St Elizabeth, grew 
fairer and fairer as he approached manhood, and 
ever on his face there dwelt a brightness-which 
the mother, in her sweet heart, deemed 4ue to 
that celestial vision. 

Now tales of wonder travel, and in due course 



the legend traveled to the priest ; and the priest 
came, and saw the child, and (being a little bit of 
a phrenolog^t) examined his head and his bumps, 
and saw the shining of his fair face with no ordi- 
nary pleasure. It is not every day that the good 
God' performs a miracle, and this opportunity was 
too good a one to be lost. So the good eure^ a 
remarkable man in his way, and one of consider- 
able learning, then and there made the widow a 
proportion which caused her to weep for joy, and 
cry that St Elizabeth was her friend indeed. It 
was this— that Rohan should be trained in holy 
knowledge, and in due season become a priest of 
God. Of course the otter was joyfully accepted, 
and Rohan was taken fron the solitary crags, 
where he was herding goats to eke out the miser- 
able pittance that his mother earned, to live in 
the house of the priest For a time the change 
was pleasing, and Rohan was taught to read and 
write, and to construe a little Latin, and to know 
a word or two of Greek; he was, moreover, a 
willing child, and he would get up without a mur- 
mur on the darkest and coldest winter's morning 
to serve the ciirS^^ mass. He evinced on the 
other hand an altogether stupendous capacity for 
idleness and play. As he gtew older his inclina- 
tions grew more irrepressible, and he would slip 
off in the fishing-boats that were going x>ut to sea, 
or run away for a long day's ramble among the 
crags, or spend the summer aftemooo on the 
shore, alternately bathing naked and wading for 
shrimps and prawns. When most wanted he was 
often not to be found. One day he was carried 
home with his collar-bone broken, after having in 
vain attempted to take, the nest of an indignant 
raven. Twice or thrice he was nearly drowned. 

This might have been tolerated, though not 
for long; but presently it was discovered that 
Master Rohan had a way of asking questions 
which were highly puzzling to the priest It was 
still revolution-time. Though the kingdom was 
an empire, and though the terrible ideas of '98 
had scarcely reached Eromlaix, the atmosphere 
was full of strange thoughts. The little acolyte 
in secret began to indulge in a course of secular 
reading ; the littie eyes opened, the littie tongue 
prattled ; and the good priest discovered, to his 
disgust, that the child was too clever. 

When the time came for the boy, in the natu- 
ral course of things, to be removed from the vil- 
lage, Rohan revolted utteriy. He had made up 
his mind, he said, and he would never become a 
priest 1 

That was a bitter blow for the mother, and 
for a space her heart was hard against the boy ; 
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but the priest, to her astoniahment, sided with the 
revolter. 

**Coine, mother!" he said, nodding his big 
head till his great hollow cheeks trembled with 
his earnestness. " After all, it is ill to foirce a 
lad's inclination. The life of a priest is a nard 
one, see you, at the best The priesthood is well 
enough, but there are better ways of serviog the 
good God." 

Bohan*s heart rejoiced, and the widow cried : 

" Better ways ! — ah, no, m'sieu U eurV* 

"But yes,** persisted his reyerence. **God*s 
will is best of all ; and better eyen a good rope- 
maker than a bad priest I ** 

It was settled at last, and the boy. returned to 
his home. The truth is, the priest was glad to be 
rid of his bargain. He saw that Rohan was not 
the stu£f that holy men are made of, and that, 
sooner or later, he would be inyenting a heresy 
or adoring a woman. He did not relinquish his 
charge without a sigh, for that business of the 
miraculous yision, if consummated by a life of 
exemplary piety, would haye been a fine feather 
in the Church*s cap. He soon found a more fit- 
ting attendant, howeyer, and his former annoy- 
ances and disappointments wer^ forgotten. 

Meantime, Rohan returned to his old haunts 
with the rapture of a prisoned bird set free. He 
soon persuaded his mother that it was all ar- 
ranged for the best ; for would he not, instead of 
being taken away as a priest must be, remain with 
her foreyer, and supply his father's place, and be 
a comfort to her old age ? There were two sorts 
of liyes that he detested from all his heart, and in 
either of these liyes he would be lost to home and 
to her. He would neyer become a priest, because 
he liked not the life, and because (he naiyely 
thought to himself) he could neyer marry his little 
cousin Harcelle ! He could neyer become a sol- 
dier (God and all the saints be praised for that /) 
because he was a widow's only son. 

Bnt it was the year 1813, the " soote spring 
season** of that year, and the great emperor, after 
haying successfully allayed the fear of inyasion 
which had filled all France eyer since his disas- 
trous return from Moscow, was preparing a grand 
coup by which all his enemies were utterly to be 
annihilated. There were strange murmurs afloat, 
but nothing definite was yet known. The air was 
full of that awful silence which precedes thunder- 
storm and earthquake. 

Down here at Eromlaix, howeyer, down here 
in the loneliest and saddest cornier of the Breton 
coast, the sun shone and the sea sparklied as if 
Moscow had neyer been, as if hecatombs of French 



dead were not lying bleaohing amid the Russian 
snows, as if martyred France had neyer in her 
secret heart shrieked out a curse upon the Ayatar. 
The sounds of war had echoed far away, but Ro- 
han had heeded them little. Happiness is uni- 
formly selfish, and Rohan was happy. Life was 
sweet to him. It was a blessed thing to breathe, 
to be, to remain free : to raise his face to the sun 
to mark the cliffs and cayes, to watch the passing 
sails, or the blue smoke curling from the chimneys 
of the little fishing-yillage ; to listen to the plump 
curSj " fatter than his cure ; *' to hear the strange 
stories of biyouac and battle-field told by the old 
Bonapartist bum-powder, his uncle ; to hear Alain 
or Jannik play wild tunes on the bifthUy or bag- 
pipe ; to hunt the nests of gulls and seapies ; to 
go out on calm nights with his comrades and net 
the shining shoals of herring : best of all, to walk 
with Marcelle along sward or shore, to kneel at 
her side, holding her hand, before the statue of 
Our Lady, to look into her eyes, and, pleasanter 
still, to kiss her ripe young lips ! What life could 
be better, what life, all in all, could be sweeter 
than this ? 

And Marcelle? 

His mother's sister's child, and only niece of 
the quaint old corporal, with whom she liyes, with 
her four great brothers, each strong as Anak. 
Since they were children together — and he first 
appalled her young heart by his reckless daring — 
they haye been accustomed to meet together in 
all the innocence of Nature. While her great 
brothers care not for her society, but haunt the 
cabaret or go courting when ashore, Rohan seeks 
the maiden, and is more gentle than any brother, 
though still her kin. He loyes her dark eyes and 
her hidden black hair, and her gentle ways, and 
her tender admiration of himself. She has been 
his plajonate for years ; now she is — what shall 
we say ? — ^his companion — soon, perhaps, to be 
known by a nearer name. But the marriage of 
such close kin is questionable in Brittany, and a 
special consent from the bishop would be needed 
to bring it about; and besides, after all, they 
haye never exchanged one syllable of actual love. 

Doubtless they understand each other; for 
youth is electrical, and passion has many tones 
far beyond words, and it is not in Nature for a 
man and a maiden, both beautiful, to look upon 
each other without joy. To their vague, delicious 
feeling in each other's society, however, they have 
never given a name. They enjoy each other as 
they enjoy the fresh, sweet air, .and the shining 
sun, and the happy blue vault above, and the 
sparkling sea below. They drink each other's 
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breathing, and are glad. So is the Earth glad, 
whenever loyers bo unconscious stir and tremble 
happily in her arms. 

Mark them again, as Bohan rises from the 
clifif, and stands by the girPs side, and listens to 
her laughing rebuke. How does he answer ? He 
takes her face between his two hands and kisses 
her on either cheek. 

She laughs and blushes slightly; the blush 
would be deeper if he had kissed her on the 
lips. 

Then he turns to the block of granite where 
he has left his hat and sabots, and slowly begins 
to put them on. 

The sunset is fading now upon the sea. 

The vision of £1 Dorado, which has been 
burning for an hour on the far sea>line, will soon 
be lost forerer. The golden city with its purple 
spires, the strange mountains of pink-tinged snow 
beyond, the dark, dim cloud-peak softly crowned 
by one bright-green opening star, are dissolving 
slowly, and a cold breath comes now from those 
ruined sunset shores. The blood-red reefs, the 
wet sands, the flashing pools of water along the 
shores and beneath the crags, are burning with 
dimmer and dimmer colors ; the crows are wing- 
ing past to some dark rookery inland ; the sea- 
fowl are settling down with many murmurs on 
the nest^ among the cli£& ; the night-owl is flut- 
tering forth in the dark shadow of a crag; and 
the fishing-lugger yonder is drifting on a dark 
and glassy sea. 

Rohan looks down. 

The lugger glides along on the swift ebb-tide, 
and he can plainly see the men uppn her deck, 
bareheaded, with hands folded in prayer and faces 
upraised to the very crags on which he stands ; 
for not far beyond him, on the very summit of 
the cliffs, stands the little chapel of Our Lady of 
Safety — the beloved beacon of the homeward- 
bound, the last glimpse of home the fisher sees 
as he sails away to the west, and the beacon, 
night and day, of all good mariners. 

All this picture Rohan has taken in .at a 
glance, and now, grasping his fowler's hook in 
one hand, and coiling the rope around his arm, 
he moves along the summit of the clifif, followed 
by Marcelle. A well-worn path along the scanty 
«ward leads to the door of the little chapel, and 
this path they follow. 

They have not proceeded far when a large 
white goat, which has been busy somewhere 
among the clifb, climbs up close by and stands 
looking at them curiously. The inspection is evi- 



dently satisfactory, for it approaches them slowly 
with some signs of recognition. 

" See 1 " cries the gwL "It is Jannedik." 

Jannedik answers by coming closer and rub- 
bing its head against her dress. Then it turns to 
Roltan, and pushes its chin into his outstretched 
hand. 

" What are you doing so far from home, Jan- 
nedik ? " he asks, smiling, surprised. " You. are 
a rover, and will some day break your neck like 
your master. It is nearly bedtime, Jannedik.'^ 

Jannedik is a lady among goats, and she be- 
longs to the mother of Rohan. It is her pleasure 
to wander far away among the cliffs like Rohan 
himself, and she knows the spots of most succu- 
lent herbage and the secretest comers of the 
caves. There is little speculation in her great 
brown eyes, but she comes to the whistle like a 
dog, and she will let the village children ride upon 
her back, and she is altogether more instructe^d 
than most of her tribe, in which the clifis abound. 

As Rohan and Marcelle wander on to the little 
chapel, Jannedik follows, pausing 90W and then 
to browse upon the way ; but when they enter — 
which they do with .great reverence — Jannedik 
hesitates for a moment, stamps her foot upon the 
ground, and trots off homeward by herself. 

She has many points of a good Christian, but 
the Church has no attractions for her. ^ 

The little chapel stands open night and day. 
It was built by sailor-hands, for sailor-use, and 
with no small labor were the materials carried up 
hither from the vUlage below. It^is very tiny, and 
it nestles in the highest cliff like a white bird, 
moveless in all weathers. 

It is quite empty, and as Rohan and Marcelle 
approach the altar, the last ray of sunlight 
strikes through the painted pane, illumining the 
altar-piece through the rails--a rudely-painted 
picture of shipwrecked sailors on a raft, raising 
eyes to the good Virgin, who appears among the 
clouds. Close to the altar stands the plaster fig- 
ure of Our Lady, dressed in satin and spangles, 
and strewing the pedestal and hanging round her 
feet are wreaths of colored beads, garlands of 
flowers cut in silk and satin, little rude pictures 
of the Virgin, medals in tin and brass, wooden 
rosaries, and strings of beads. 

Marcelle crosses herself and falls softly upon 
her knees. 

Rohan remains standing, hat in hand, gazing 
on the picture of the Virgin on the altar-piece 
behind the rails. 

The little chapel grows darker and darker, 
the rude timbers and storm-stained walls are very 
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dim, and the last sunlight fades on MarceUe's 
bent head and on the powerful lineaments of 
Rohan. . 

Faith dwells here, and the toneh of a passion- 
ate peace and love which are worth more. 

Peace be with them and with the world to- 
night — ^peace in their hearts, lore in their hearts, 
peace and love in the hearts and breasts of all 
mankind t 

But ah I should to-morrow bring the Shadow 
of the Sword t 



CHAPTER DL 

ROHAN^S CATHEDRAL. 

Not far away from the chapel of Our Lady 
of Safety, but situated on the wild seapshore un- 
der the crags, stands a cathedral fairer than any 
wrought by man, with a roof of eternal azure, 
walls of purple, crimson, green, gold, and a floor 
of yeritable ** mosaic payen.'' Men name its 
chief entrance the Gate of St Gildas, but the 
lovely cathedral itself has neither name nor wor- 
shipers. 

At low water this gate is passable dry-shod, 
at half-tide it may be entered by wading breast- 
deep, at three-quarters or fiill bood it can only be 
entered by an intrepid swimmer and diyer. 

Two gigantic walls of crimson granite jut 
out from the mighty cliff-wall, and meet together 
far out on the %dge of the sea, and where the sea 
touches them it has hollowed their extrenuty into 
a mighty arch, hung with dripping moss. Enter- 
ing here at low water, one sees the yast walls 
towering on every side, carved by wind and water 
into fantastic niches and many-colored marble 
forms, with no painted windows, it is true, but 
with the blue, cloudless heaven for a roof afar 
above, where the passing sea-gull hovers, small 
as a butterfly, in full sunlight. A dim, religious 
light falls downward, lighting up the solemn 
place, and showing shapes which superstition 
might fashion into statues and images of mitred 
abbots and cowled monks and dusky figures of 
the Virgin ; and here and there upon the floor of 
weed and shingle are strewed mighty blocks like 
carven tombs, and in lonely midnights the seals 
sit on these and look at the moon like black 
ghosts of the dead. 

Superstition has seen this place, and has 
transformed its truie history into a legend. 

Here, indeed, in immemorial time stood a 
j;reat abbey reared by hands, and surrounded by 



a fertile plain, but the monks of this abbey were 
wicked, bringing their wantons into the blessed 
place and profaning the name of the good God. 
But the good God, full of his mercy, sent a saint 
— Gildas indeed by name-— to warn these wicked 
ones to desist from their evil ways and think of 
the wrath to come. It was a cold winter night 
when Gildas reached the gate, and his limbs were 
cold, and he was hungry and athirst, and he 
knocked fiuntly with his frozen hand; and at 
first, being busy at revel, they did not hear ; and 
he knocked again and they heard, but when they 
saw his face, his poor raiment, and his bare feet, 
they bade hun begone. Then did Gildas beseech 
them to receive and shelter him for Our Lady's 
sake, warning them also of their iniquities and 
of God's judgment ; but, even as he spoke, they 
shut the gate in his face. Then St. Gildas raised 
his hands to heaven and cursed them and that 
abbey, and called on the great sea to arise and 
destroy it and them. And the sea, though it was 
then some miles away, arose and came ; and the 
wicked ones were destroyed, the likeness of the 
abbey was changed, and the great roof was 
washed away. And eveu unto this day the 
strange semblance remains as a token that these 
things were so. 

We said this cathedral had no worshipers. 
It had two, at least 

Within it sat, not many days after they had 
stood together in the little chapel, Rohan and 
Harcelle. It was morU mer^ and not a ripple 
touched the light cathedral-floor; but it was 
damp and gleaming with the last tide, and the 
weed-hung granite tombs Were glittering crimson 
in the light. 

They sat far within, on a dry rock dose un- 
der the main cliff, and were looking upward. At 
what? M the Altar. 

Far up above them stretched the awful preci- 
pices of stone, but close above their heads, cover- 
ing the whole side of the cliff for a hundred square 
yards, was a 4hick curtain of moss, and over this 
moss, from secret places far above, poured little 
runlets of crystal water, spreading themselves on 
the soft moss-fringes, and turning into innumera- 
ble drops of diamond dew ; here scattering count- 
less pearls over a bed of deepest emerald, there 
trickling into waterfalls of brightest silver fili- 
gree, and again gleaming like molten gold on 
SO0;, trembling folds of the yellow lichen ; and 
over all this dewy mass of sparkling colors there 
ebbed and flowed, and flitted and changed, a per- 
petually liquid light, flashing alternately with all 
the colors of the prism. 
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A handred yards above all was rent again 
into fantastio columns and architrayes. Just 
oyer the Altar, where the dews of heaven were 
perpetually distUlii^, was a dark blot like the 
mouth of a caw. 

*' Is it not time to go ? *' said Marcelle, pres- 
ently. " Suppose the sea were to come and find 
us here, how dreadful 1 Hoel Grallon died like 
thatl" 

Bohan smiled— "the self-sufficient smile of su- 
perior wisdom. 

"Hoel Grallon was a great ox, and should 
have staid praying by his own door. Look 
you, Marcelle I There are always two ways out 
of my cathedral ; when it is neap-tide, and not 
rough, you can wait for the ebb up here by the 
Altar— it will not rise so far ; and when it is 
stormy and blows hard you can dimb up yonder 
to the Trou "—and he pointed to the dark blot 
above his head-—" or even to the very top of the 
cliff." 

Karcelle shrugged her shoulders. ' 

" Climb the cliff I— why, it is a wall, and every 
one has not the feet of a fly.*' 

" At least it is easy as far as the TVou. There 
are great ledges for the feet, and niches for the 
hands." 

" If one were even there, what then ? It is like 
the mouth of hell, and one could not enter." 

Marcelle crossed herself religiously. 

" It is rather like the Jittle chapel above, when 
one carries a light to look around. It is quite 
dry and pleasant; one might live there and be 
glad." 

"It is, then, a cave f" 

"Fit for a sea-woman to dwell in and bring 
up her little ones." 

Bohan laughed, but Marcelle crossed herself 
again. 

" Never name them, Bohan !— ah, the terrible 
place I " 

" It is not terrible, Marcelle I — ^I could sleep 
there in peace — ^it is so calm, so still. It would 
be like one's own bed at home but for the blue 
doves stirring upon the roosts, and the bats that 
slip in and out into the night" 

" The bats ! — horrible I my flesh creeps I " 

Marcelle, though a maid of courage, had the 
feminine horror of unclean and creeping things. 
Charlotte Corday slew the rat Marat, but she 
shivered at the sight of a mouse. 

"And as fbr the crag above," said Bohan, 
smiling at her, "I have seen Jannedik climb it 
often, and I should not fear to try it myself; it is 
easier than St. Gnrlan's Craig. Many poor sail- | 



ors, when their ship was lost, have been saved 
like that, when the wind is off the sea ; and they 
have felt God's hand grip them and hold them 
tight against the precijiice that they might not fall ; 
God's hand or the wind, Marcelle, that is all one." 

After this there was nlence for a time. Mar- 
celle kept her great eyes fixed upon the glittering 
curtain of moss and dew, while Bohan dropped 
his eyes again to a book which he held upon his 
knee— an old, well-thumbed, coarsely-printed vol- 
ume, with leaves well sewed together with waxed 
thre&d. 

He read, or seemed to read ; yet all the time 
his joy was in the light presence by his side, and 
he was conscious of her happy breathing, of the 
warm touch of her dress against his knee. 

Presently he was disturbed in his enjoyment. 
Marcelle sprang to her feet. 

" If we linger longer," she cried, " I shall have 
to take off my saboia and stockings. For my 
part, Bohan, I shall run." 

And the ^rl passed rapidly toward the Gate, 
and looked for Bohan to follow her. 

Bohan, however, did not stir. 

" There is time," he said, glancing through 
the Gate at the sea, which seemed already prepar- 
ing to burst and pour in between the granite 
archway. "Come back, and do not be afraid. 
There is yet a half-hour, and as for the saln^ta and 
stockings, surely you remember how we used to 
wade together in the blue water of old. Come, 
Marcelle, and look ! " 

Marcelle complied. With one^ doubtful side- 
glance at the wall of water which seemed to rise 
up and glimmer close to the Gate, she stole slowly 
back, and seated herself by her cousin's side. His 
strength and beauty fascinated her, as it would 
have fascinated any maiden on that coast, and 
while she placed her soft brown hand on his 
knees, and looked up into his face, she felt within 
her the mysterious stirs of a yearning she could 
not understand. 

" Look, then," he said, pointing out throu^ 
the Gate — " does it not look as if all the green 
waters of the sea were about to rush in and cover 
us, as they covered the great abbey long ago f ^ 

Marcelle looked. 

To one unaccustomed to the place it seemed 
as if egress were already impossible ; for the great 
swell rose and fell close up against the arefaway, 
closing out all glimpses of blue air or sky. Out 
beyond the arch swam a great gray-headed seal, 
looking with large, wistful eyes into the cathedral, 
and just then a flight of pigeons swooped through 
the Gate, scattered in swift flight as they passed 
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overhead, and disappeared in the darkness of the 
great cave above the Altar. 

** Let us go," said Marcelle, in a low Toice. 

She was superstitious, and the allusion to the 
old legend made her feel uncomfortable in that 
solemn place. 

'* Rest jet," answered Rohan, as he rose and 
closed his book and touched her arm. " In half 
an hour, not sooner, the Gate will be like the 
jaws of a great monster. Do you remember the 
story of the great sea-beast and the maiden 
chained to a rock, and the brave youth with wings 
who rescued her and turned the beast to stone? " 

Marcelle smiled and colored slightly. 

" I remember," she answered. 

More than once had Rohan, who had a taste 
for mythology and fairy legend, told her the beau- 
tiful myth of Perseus and Andromeda ; and more 
than once had she pictured herself chained in that 
very place, and a fair-haired form — ^very like Ro- 
han^s — ^floating down to her on great outspread 
wings from the blue roof above .her head ; and 
although in her dream she herself wore aabota 
and coarse stockings, and had her dark hair 
pinned in a coif, while Perseus wore aabois too, 
and the long hair and loose raiment of a Breton 
peasant, was it any the less delicious to think of? 
As to slaying a monster, Rohan was quite equal 
to that, she knew, if occasion came ; and, taking 
his reckless daring and his wild cliff-flights into 
consideration, he really might have been bom 
with wings. 

Just then the incoming tide began to be bro- 
ken into foam below one arch of the gateway, 
and the rocks with jagged teeth began to tear the 
sea, and the whole side of the Gate, blackly sil- 
houetted against the green water, seemed like the 
head and jaws of some horrible monster, such as 
the Greek sailor saw whenever he sailed along his 
narrow seas; such as the Breton fisher sees to 
this hour when he glides along the edges of his 
craggy coast. 

^' There is the great sea-beast," said Rohan, 
"crouching and waiting." 

" Yes I See the great, red rock — ^it is like a 
mouth." 

" If you could stop here and watch you would 
say so truly. In a little it will begin to lash and 
tear the water till the red mouth is white with 
foam and black with weeds, and the water below 
it is spat full of foam, and the air is filled with a 
roar like the bellowing of a beast. I have sat 
here and watched till I thought the old story 
was come true and the monster was there ; but 
that was in time of storm." 



" Ton watched it-— up m the Tnm 9 " 

" It caught me one tide, and I had to sit shiveiv 
ing until sunset ; and then the storm went down, 
but the tide was high. The water washed close 
to the roof of the Gate, and when the wave rose 
there was not room for a fly to pass — it surged 
right up yonder agiunst the walls. Well, I was 
hungry, and knew not what to do. It was pleas> 
ant to see the water turn crystal-green all along 
the cavern-floor, and to watch it washing over 
the rocks and stones where we sat to-day, and to 
see the seals swimming round and round, and try- 
ing in vain to find a spot to rest on. But all that 
would not fill one^s stomach. I waited, and then 
it grew dark, but the tide was still high. It was 
terrible then, for the stars were clustered up yon- 
der, and the shapes of the old monks seemed com- 
ing down firom the walls, and I felt afraid to stay. 
So I left my hat and mhoU at the mouth of the 
cave, and slipped down frgm ledge to ledge, and 
dropped down into the water — it was dark as 
death I " 

Marcelle uttered a little terrified "Ah!" and 
clutched Rohan's arm. 

"At first I thought the fiends were loose, for 
I fell amid a flock of black cormorants, and they 
shrieked like mad things, and one dived and 
seized me by the leg, but I shook him away. 
Then I struck out for the Gate, and as I drew 
near with swift strokes I saw the great waves ris- 
ing momently and shutlting out the light; but 
when the waves fell there was a glimmer, and I 
could just see the top of the arch. So I came 
close, treading on the sea, till I could almost 
touch the arch with my hand, and then I watched 
my chance, and dived I Mon Dieu, it was a sliarp 
minute! Had I swum awry, or not dived deep 
enough, I should have been lifted up and crushed 
against the jagged stones of the arch ; but I held 
my breath and struck forward — eight, nine, ten 
strokes under water, and then, choking, I rose I " - 

"And then?" ' 

" I was floating on the great wave just outside 
the arch, with all the sea before me and all the 
stars above my head. Then I thought all safe, 
but just then I saw a billow like a mountain com- 
ing in ; but I drew in a deep breath, and just as 
the wave rose above me I dived again, and when 
I rose it had passed and was shrieking round the 
Gate of St. Gildas. So all I had then to do was 
to swim on for a hundred yards, and then turn in 
and land upon the sands below the Ladder of St. 
Triffine." 

The ^rl looked for a moment admiringly on 
her herculean companion — then she smiled. 
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"Let us go, then," she cried, " or the sea will 
come agam, and this time one at least would 
drown." 

** I wiU come." 

" There, that last wave ran right up into the 
passage. We must wade, after all." 

" What then ? The water is warm." 

So Rohan, without sitting, rapidly pulled off 
his sabots and stockings ; while Harcelle, sitting 
on a low rock, drew oflF hers — ^nervously, and with 
less speed. Then she rose, making a pretty 
grimace as her little, white feet touched the cold 
shingle. Rohan took her hand, and they passed 
right under the portal, close up against which the 
tide had by this time crept. 

At every step it grew deeper, and soon the 
maiden had to resign his hand, aud gathering up 
her clothes above the knee moved nervously 
on. 

No blush tinged her cheek at thus revealing 
her pretty limbs ; she knew they were pretty, of 
course, and she felt no shame. True modesty 
does not consist in a prurient veiling of all that 
Nature has made fair, and perhaps there is no 
more imcleanness in showing a shapely leg than 
in baring a weU-formed arm. 

In one point, however, Marcelle's modesty was 
supreme. According to the custom of the coun- 
try, she carefully curled up and coifed her locks, 
which, unlike those of most Breton maidens, were 
long enough to reach her shoulders. Her hair 
was sacred from seeing. Even Rohan in all their 
later rambles had never beheld her without her 
coif. 

They had reached the portal and were only 
khee-d^p, but before them stretched for several 
yards a solid wall connected with the Gate, and 
round the end of this wall they must pass to reach 
the safe shingle beyond. 

Harcelle stood in despair. 

Before her stretched the great fields of the 
ocean, illimitable to all seeming — still, but terrible, 
with here and there a red sail glimmering, and 
following the shining harvest. On every side the 
tide had risen, and around the outlying wall it 
was quite deep. 

" Ah me I " cried the girl, in a pretty despair ; 
" I told you so, Rohan." 

Rohan, standing like a solid stone in the wa- 
ter, merely smiled. 

" Have no fear," he replied, coming close to 
her. " Hold your apron I " 

She obeyed, holding up apr6n and petticoat 
together ; and then, after putting in her lap his 
and her own aabois and stockings, with the book 



he had been reading, he lifted her like a feather 
in his powerful arms. 

" You are heavier than you used to be," he 
said, laughing; while Harcelle, gathering her 
apron up in one hand, clung tightly round his 
neck with the other. Slowly and surely, step 
by step, he waded with her seaward along the 
moss-hung wall ; he seemed in no hurry, perhaps 
because he had such pleasure in his burden ; but 
at every step he went deeper, and when he reached 
the end of the wall the water reached to his hips. 

" If you should stumble ! " cried Harcelle. 

'^ I shall not stumble," answered Rohan, quiet- 

Harcelle was not so sure, and clung to him 
vigorously. She was not afraid, for there was no 
danger ; but she had the true feminine dread of a 
wetting. Place her in any circumstance of real 
peril, call up the dormant courage within her, and 
she would face the very sea with defiance, with 
pride, dying like a heroine. Heantime, she was 
timid, disliking even a splash. 

The wall was soon rounded, and Rohan was 
wading with his burden to the shore, so that he 
was soon only knee-deep again. His heart was 
palpitating madly, his eyes and cheeks were burn- 
ing, for the thrill of his delicious load filled him 
with strange ecstasy, and he lingered in the wa- 
ter, unwilling to resign the treasure he held with- 
in his arms. 

" Rohan, quick I do not Unger 1 " 

It was then that he turned his face up to 
hers for the first time ; and lo ! he saw a sight 
which brought the bright blood to his own cheeks 
and made him tremble like a tree beneath his 
load. Porphyro, gazing on his mistress, 

Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

and watching her naked beauty gleam like marble 
in the moonlight, felt no fairer revelation. 

Rohan, too, "felt faint." 

And why ? It was only this — ^in the excite- 
ment and struggle of the passage, Harcelle^s white 
coif had fallen back, and her black hair, loosened 
from its fastenings, had fallen down in one dark 
shower, raining ahke around cheeks and neck; 
and cheeks and neck, when Rohan raised his 
eyes, were burning crimson with a delicious 
shame. 

Have we not said that the hair of a Breton 
maid is virgin, and is as hallowed as an Eastern 
woman^s face, and is only to be seen by the eyes 
of him she loves ? 

Rohan^s head swam round. 

As his face turned up, burning like her own, 
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the sacred hair fell upon his eyes, and the scent 
of it — ^who knows not the divine perfiime even 
scentless things give out when touched by Loye ? 
— the scent of it was sweet in his nostrils, while 
the thrill of its touch passed into lus very blood. 
And under his hands the live form trembled while 
lus eyes fed on the blushing face. 

** Rohan, quick I set me down I *' 

He stood now on dry land, but he still held 
her in his arms. The sweet hair floated to his 
lips, and he kissed it madly, whUe the fire grew 
brighter on her face. 

** I love you, Marcelle ! " 



CHAPTER rV. 



THX MENHIB. 



Therb is one supreme minute in the life of 
Love which is never to be known again when 
once its holy flush has passed ; there is one divine 
sensation when the wave of life leaps its highest 
and breaks softly, never to rise quite so high 
again in sunlight or starlight ; there is one first 
touch of souls meeting, and that first touch is 
divinest, whatever else may follow. The minute, 
the sensation, the touch, had come to Rohan and 
Marcelle. Passion suddenly arose full-orbed and 
absolute. The veil was drawn between soul and 
soul, and they knew each other^s tremor and de- 
sire. 

Many a day had the cousins wandered alone 
together for hours and hours. From childhood 
upward they had been companions, and their kin- 
ship was so close that few coupled their names 
together as lovers, even in jest. Now, when Ro- 
han was three or four and twenty, and Marcelle 
was eighteen, they were attached friends as ever, 
and no surveillance was set upon their meetings. 
Walking about with Rohan had been only like 
walking with Joel, or Jannik, or Alain, her tall 
brothers. 

Not that either was quite unconscious of the 
sweet sympathy which bound them together. 
Love feels before it speaks, thrills before it sees, 
wonders before it knows. They had been beauti- 
fvii in each other's eyes for long, but neither knew 
quite why. 

So their secret had been kept, almost from 
themselves. 

But that disarrangement of the coif, that loos- 
ening of l^e virgin hair, divulged all. It broke 
the barrier between them, it bared each to each 



in all the nudity of passion. They had passed in 
an instant from, the cold clear air to the very 
heart of love's fire, and there they moved, and 
turned to golden shapes, and lived. 

Then, they passed out again, and through the 
flame, into the common day. 

All tins time he held her in his arms, and 
would not let her go. Her hair trembled down 
upon 'his face in delicious rain. She could not 
speak now, nor struggle. 

At last he spoke again. 

** I love you, Marcelle 1 — and you t " 

There was only a moment's pause, during 
which her eyes trembled on his with an excess 
of passionate light; then, stirring not in his 
arms, she closed her eyes, and in answer to him, 
then and forever, let her lips drop softly down 
on hisl 

It was better than all wqrds, sweeter than all 
looks ; it was the very divinest of diving replies, 
in that language of love which is the same all 
over the wide earth. Their lips trembled together 
in one long kiss, and all the life-blood of each 
heart flowed through that warm channel into the 
other. 

Then Rohan set her down, fmd she stood npon 
her feet, dazzled and trembling ; and lo ! as if that 
supreme kiss was not enough, he kissed her hands 
over and over, and caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her lips and cheeks again. 

By this time, however, she had recovered her- 
self ; so she gently rel^sed herself from his em- 
brace. 

'* Cease, Rohan!" she said, softly. "They 
will See us from the cliff's." 

Released by Rohan, she picked up her*stock- 
ings and robots, which had fallen on the dry sand, 
together with those of Rohan, and the book : all 
the contents of her lap. Then she sat down with 
her back to Rohan, and drew on her stockings, 
and, could he have marked her face just then, he 
would have seen it illumined with a strange, 
complacent joy. Then she softly up-bound her 
hair within its coif. When she rose and turned 
to him she was quite pale and cool, and the sweet 
hair was hid. 

In these consummate episodes a woman sub- 
dues herself to joy sooner than a man. Rohan 
had put on his stockings and idboU, but he was 
still trembling from head to foot. 

" Marcelle I ma mie I you love me ? ah, but 
you ^ve me good news — ^it is almost too good to 
bear I " 

He took both her hands in his, and drew her 
forward to him, but this time he kissed her brow. 
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" Did you not know ? " she said, softly. 

" I cannot tell ; yes, I think so ; but now it 
seems so new. I was afraid, because I was your 
cousin, you might not lore me, like t?iai. I have 
known you all these years, and yet it now seems 
most strange." 

It is strange also to me.'* 

As she spoke, she had drawn one hand away, 
and was walking on up the beach. 

" But you love me, Marcelle ? " he cried 
again. 

" I have loved you always." » 

" But n^t as to-day?" 

" No, not as to-day ; " and she blushed again. 

" And you will never change ?" 

'* It is the men that change, not we others." 

" But you will not ? " 

" I will not." 

" And you will marry me, Harcelle ? " 

** That is as the good God wills." 

" So ! " 

*' And the good God^s bishop." 

" We shall have his blessing, too." 

"And my brothers also, and my uncle, the 
corporal." 

*' Theirs also." 

After that there was a brief silence. To be 
candid, Bohan was not quite sure of his uncle, 
who was a man of strange ideas, differing greatly 
from his own. The corporal might see objecUons, 
and if he saw them he would try, being a man 
of strong measures, to enf6rce them. Still, the 
thought of him was only a passing cloud, and 
Rohan's face soon brightened. 

It was a clear, beautiful day, and every nook 
and cratiny of the great cliffs was distinct in the 
sunlight. The sea was like glass, and covered, as 
far as the eye could see, with a dim heat, like 
breath on a mirror. Far up above their heads 
two ravens were soaring in beautiful circles, and 
beyond these dark specks the skies were all hare- 
bell-blue and white, feathery clouds. 

They soon sought and found a giddy staircase, 
which, entering the very heart of the cliff, wound 
and wound until it reached the summit ; it was 
partly natural, partly hewed by human hands ; here 
and there it was dangerous, for the loose stone 
steps had fallen away and lefb only a slippery 
8lide. 

This was the ladder of St. Triffine. 

It was a hard pull to the summit, and for a 
great part of the way Rohan's arm was round 
Marcelle's waist Again and again they stopped 
for breath, and saw through airy loop-holes in the 
rock the sea breaking far below them with a 
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cr^am-white edge on the ribbed sands, and the 
great bowlders glistening in the sun^ and the white 
gulls hovering on the water's brim. At last they 
reached the grassy plateau above the clifi^ and 
there they sat and' rested, for MarceUe was very 
tired. 

They could have lingered so forever, since 
they were so happy. 

It was enough to breathe, to be near each 
other, to hold each other's hand. The veriest 
commonplace became divine on their lips^ Just as 
the scenes around, common to them, became di- 
vine in their eyes. Love is easily satisfied. A 
look, a tone, a perfume, will content it for hours. 
As for speech, it needs none, since it knows the 
language of all the flowers and stars, and the se- 
cret tones of all the birds. 

When the lovers did talk, wal}dng homeward 
along the gre^isward, their talk was practical 
enough. 

** I shall not tell my uncle yet^" said Marcelle, 
"nor any of my brothers, not even Alain. It 
wants thinking over, and then I will tell them all 
But there is no hurry." 

"None," said Rohan. "Perhaps they may 
guess ? " 

"How should they if we are wise? We are 
cousins, and we shall meet no oftener than before." 

"That is true." 

"And when one meets, one need not show 
one's heart to all the world." 

" That is true also. And my mother shall not 
know." 

" Why should she ? She will know all in good 
time. We are doing no wrong, and a secret may 
be kept from one's people without sin." 

" Surely 1 " 

" All the village wQuld talk if they knew, and 
your mother perhaps most of all. A girl does 
not like her name carried about like that, unless 
it is a certain thing." 

" Marcelle 1 is it not certain ? " 

" Perhaps — ^yes, I think so — ^but nevertheless, 
who can tell ? " 

" But you love me, Marcelle ? " 

" Ah, yes, I love you, Rohan I " 

" Then nothing but the good Qod can keep us 
asunder, and he is just ! " 

So speaking, they had wandered along the 
green plateau until they came in sight of a shape 
of stone, which like some gigantic huge living 
form dominated the surrounding prospect for 
many miles. It was a menhir, so colossal that 
one speculated in vain over the means that had 
been adopted to raise it on its jagged end. 
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It surveyed the sespcoast like some dark light- 
house, but no ray ever issued from its awM heart 
On its summit was an iron cross, rendered white 
as snow by the sea-birds ; and down its sides also 
the same white snow dripped and hardened, mak- 
ing it hoary and awful as some bearded Druidio 
god of the pximey&l forest. 

The cross was modem — a sign of capture set 
there by the new faith. But the menhir remained 
unchanged, and *gazed at the sea like some oalm, 
eternal thing. 

It had stood there for ages — ^how many, no 
man might count ; but few doubted that it was 
first erected in the dim, legendary times when dark 
forests of oak and pine corered this treeless up- 
land ; when the sea — ^If indeed there were any sea, 
and not in its stead a rocky arm reaching far 
away into the kindred woods of Cornwall — when 
the sea was so remote that no sound of its breath- 
ing shuddered through the brazen forest-gloom ; 
and when the dark forms of the Druidic procession 
flitted in its shadow and consecrated its stone with 
human blood. All had changed on sea and land ; 
countless races of men had winged past like crows 
into the red sunsets of dead time, and had re- 
turned no more; mountains of sand had crum- 
bled, whirlwinds of leaves had scattered, mighty 
forests had fallen and had rotted root and branch ; 
and the sea, inexorable and untiring, had crawled 
and crawled over and under, changing, defacing, 
destroying — washing away the monuments of ages 
as easily as it obliterates a child's footprints in 
the sand. But the menhir remainded, waiting 
for that far-away hour when the sea would creep 
still closer, and drink it up, as eternity drinks a 
drop of dew. Against all the elements, against 
wind, rain, snow, yea even earthquake, it had 
stood firm. Only the sea might master it — ^it, and 
the cross on its brow. 

As the lovers approached, a black hawk, which 
was seated on the iron cross, flapped its wings 
and swooped away down over the crags into the 
abyss beneath. 

" I have heard Master Arfoll say," observed 
Rohan, as they approached the menhir, *^ that the 
great stone here looks like some giant of old 
turned into stone for shedding human blood. For 
my part, it reminds me of the wife of Lot." 

"Who was she?" asked Marcelle. "The 
name is not of our parish." 

It must be confessed that Marcelle was utter- 
ly ignorant even of the literature of her own re- 
ligion. Like most peasants of her class, she took 
her knowledge from the lips of the priest, and 
from the pictures of the Holy Virgin, the child 



Jesus, and the saints. In many Catholic districts 
the least known of all books is the Bible. 

Rohan did not smile ; his own knowledge of 
the book was quite desultory. 

" She was flying away from a city of wicked 
people, and God told her not to look back, but 
women are curious above all, and she broke God's 
bidding, and for that he turned her into a atone 
like this, only it was made of salt That is the 
story, Marcelle I " 

** She was a wicked woman, but the punish- 
ment was hard." 

" I think sometimes myself tha( this must 
once have been alive. Look, Marcelle I Is it not 
like a monster with a white beard ? " 

Marcelle crossed herself rapidly. 

" The good God forbid I " she said. 

" Have you not heard my mother tell of the 
great stones on the plain, and how they are petri- 
fied ghosts of men, and how on the night of Noel 
they turn into life again and bathe in the river 
and quench their thirst ? " 

" Ah, but that is fooUsh ! " 

Rohan smiled. 

" Is it foolish, too, that the stone faces on the 
church-walls are the devils that tried to burst in 
when the place was built and the first mass was 
said, but that the saints of God stopped them and 
turned them into the faces you see ? I have heard 
ni'sieu U curi say as much." 

" It may be true," obsei-ved Marcelle, simply, 
" but these are things we cannot understand.'' 

"You believe? Master Arfoll says thiU is 
foolish also." 

Marcelle was silent for a minute, then she said 
quietly : 

" Master Arfoll is a strange man. Some oay 
he does not believe in God." 

" Do not listen to them. Be is good." 

" I myself have heard him say wicked things 
— ^uncle said they were blasphemous. It was 
shameful I He wished the emperor might lose, 
that he might be killed I " 

The girl's face flashed with keen anger, her 
voice trembled with its indignation. 

" Did he say that ? " said Rohan, in a low 
voice. 

" He did — I heard him — ah, God, tJhe great good 
emperor, that any one alive should speak of him 
like that I If my uncle had heard him, there 
would have been blood. It was dreadful! It 
made my heart go cold." 

Rohan did not answer directly. He knew that 
he was on delicate ground. When he did speak 
he kept his eyes fixed nervously upon the grass. 
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" Marcelle, there are many others that think 
Uke Master ArfoU.'* 

Marcelle looked round quickly into the speak- 
er's faca It was quite pale now. 

" Thmk what, Rohan ? »' 

'' That the emperor has gone too far, that it 
would be better for France if he were dead." 

**Ahl" 

*'More than that, better that he had never 
been bom." 

The girVs face grew full of mingled anger and 
anguish. It is terrible to hear blasphemy against 
the creed we belieye in with all our heart and 
soul ; most terrible, when that creed has all the 
madness of idolatry. She trembled, and her 
hands were clinched conTulsively. 

'* And you too belieye this ? " she cried, in a 
low, shuddering whisper, almost shrinking away 
from his side. 
- Rohan saw his danger, and preyaricated. 

" You are too quick, Marcelle — I did not say 
that Master ArfoU was right" 

*'*' He is a deyil ! " cried the girl, with a fierce- 
ness which showed the soldier-stock of which she 
came. **It is cowards and deyils like him that 
have sometimes nearly broken the good emper- 
or's heart. They love ^either France nor the em- 
peror. They are hateful. God will punish them 
in the next world for their unbelief." 

" Perhaps they are punished already in this," 
returned Rohan, with a touch of sarcasm which 
passed quite unheeded by the indignant girl. 

''The great, good emperor," she continued, 
unconscious of his interruption, '' who loyes all 
his people like his children, who is not proud, 
who has shaken my uncle by the hand and called 
him 'comrade,' who would die for France, who 
has made our name glorious over all the world, 
who is adored by all save his wicked enemies — 
God punish them soon ! He is next to God, and 
the Virgin, and God's Son; he is a siunt; he is 
sublime. I pray for him first erery night before 
I sleep — ^for him first, and then for my uncle 
afterward. K I were a man, I would fight for 
him. My uncle gave him his poor leg — ^I would 
give him my heart, my soul I " 

It came from her in a torrent, in a patois that 
anger rendered broader, yet that was still most 
musical. Her face shone with a religious ecstasy, 
she clasped her hands as if in prayer. 

Rohan remained silent. 

Suddenly she turned to him, with more anger 
than love in her beautiful eyes, and cried : 

" Speak, then, Rohan ! Are you against him ? 
Do you hate him in your heart ? " 



Rohan trembled, and cursed the moment when 
he had introduced the unlucky subject. 

" (rod forbid I " he answered. ** I hate no 
man. But why ? " 

Her cheeks went white as death as she re- 
plied : 

" Because then / should hate you^ as I hate 
all the enemies of God, as I hate all the enemies 
of the great emperor." 



CHAPTER V 
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Thet had approached close to the menhir, 
and were standing in its very shadow, while Mar- 
celle spoke the last words. As she concluded, 
Rohan quietly put one hand on her arm, and 
pointed with the other. 

Not far from the pillar, and close to the edge 
of the crag, stood a figure which, looming darkly 
against the white sheet of sky, seemed of super, 
human height — resembling, for the moment, one 
of those wild, petrified spirits of whom Rohai\ 
had spoken, in the act of turning to life. Lean 
and skeletonian, with stooping shoulders, and 
thin, snow-white hair falling down his back, thin, 
shrunken limbs, arms drooping by his side, he 
stood moveless, like a very shape 6f stone. 

His dress consisted of the broad hat, and 
loose jacket and pantaloons, of the Breton peas- 
ant His stockings were black, and instead of 
ioboia he wore old-fashioned leather shoes fast- 
ened with thongs of hide, but long usage had 
nearly worn these shoes away. His extreme pov- 
erty was perceptible at a glance. His clothes, 
I where they were not hopelessly ragged, were full 
of careful patches and dams, and even his stock- 
ings showed signs of constant mending. 

"See!" said Rohan, in a whisper. "It is 
Master Arfoll himself." 

The girl drew back, still full of the indigfiation 
that had overmastered her, but Rohan took her 
arm and pulled her softly forward, with whispered 
words of love. She yielded, but her face still 
wore a fixed expression of superstitious dislike. 

The sound of footst^s startled the man, and 
he tumed slowly rounds 

If his fomi had appeared speetral at the first 
view, his face seemed more spectral still. It was 
long and wrinkled, with a powerful, high-arched 
nose, and thin, firm-set lips, quite bloodless, like 
the cheeks. The eyes were black> and larg0, full 
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of a weird, wistful ej^ression, and wild, fitfu] 
light An awful face, aa of one risen from the 
dead. 

But when the large eyes fell on Rohan, he 
smiled, and the smile was one of beatitude. His 
face shone. Ton would have said then, a beauti- 
ful face, as of one who had looked upon angela. 

Only for a moment ; then the smile faded, and 
the old, worn pallor returned. 

".Rohan!" he cried, in a clear, musical yoice. 
" And my pretty Marcelle I " 

Rohan raised his hat as to a superior, while 
Marcelle, still preserving her resolved expression, 
blushed guiltily and made no sign. 

There was that in this man which awed her as 
it awed all others. She might dislike him when 
he was absent, but in his. presence she was con- . 
scions of a charm. Poor though he was in the 
world's goods, and unpopular as were many of his 
opinions. Master ArfoU possessed that demonic 
and magnetic power which Qoethe perceived in 
3oni^arte, and avowed to be, whether fashioned 
fds good or evil, the especial characteristic of 
mightirmen. 

More will be spoken of Master ArfoU anon 
when his strange story comes to be rehearsed. 
Meantinie it is necessary to explain that he Was 
an itinerant schoolmaster, teaching from farm to 
farm, from field to field, and that from his lips 
Rohan had drunk much secret knowledge, seated 
in the open meadows in the summer-time, or in 
some quiet cave by the white fringe of the sea, or 
on some mossy stone on the summit of the high 
crags. He was a dreamer, and he had taught the 
boy to dream. 

Men said that his face was pale because of the 
awful things he had seen when the seals of the 
Apocalypse were opened in Paris. He never en- 
tered a church, yet he prayed in the open air ; he 
preferred perfect freedom of religious belief, yet 
he taught little children to read the Bible; he 
was the friend of many &.curi and many a soldier, 
but ceremonies and battles were alike his abomi- 
nation. In brief, he was an outcast : his bed was 
the earth, his roof heaven; but the holiness of 
Nature was upon him, and he crept from place to 
place like a spirit, sanctifying and sanctified. 

It was some months since he had been in that 
neighborhood, and his appearance there at that 
moment was a surprise. 

"You are a great stranger, Master Arfoll," 
said Rohan, after they had taken each other by 
the hand. 

"I have been far away this time, as far as 
Brest," was tha reply. " Ah, but my journey hap 



been desolate ; I have seen in every village Ra- 
chel weeping for her children. There have been 
great changes, my child. There are more changes 
coming. Tet I return, as you see, and find the 
great stone unchanged. Nothing abides but 
death : that only is eternal." 

A& bespoke, he pointed to the menhir. 

" Is there bad news, then. Master ArfoU ? " 
inquired Rohan, eagerly. 

" How should there be good ? Ah, but you are 
children, and do not understand. Tell me, why 
should this' cold, loveless thmg abide " — again he 
pointed to the menhir — "when men and cities, 
and woods and hills and rivers, and the very gods 
on their thrones, and the great kings on theirs, 
perish away and leave no sign that they have 
been? Thousands and thousands of years ago 
there was blood on that stone ; men were sacri- 
ficed there, Rohan ; it is the same tale to-day — 
men are martyred still." 

He spoke in low, sad tones, as if communing 
with himself. They perceived now that he held 
in his hand a book — ^the old Bible in ^be Breton 
tongue, from which he was wont to teudir— and 
that his finger was inserted between the leaves, as 
if he had just been reading. 

He now walked slowly on, with Rohan and 
Marcelle dose, to his side, until he reached the 
edge of the grassy plateau; and lol lying just 
under, on the very edge of the sea, was Kromlaix, 
with every house and boat mapped out clearly in 
the shining sun. 

The light fell on glistening gables, on walls 
washed blue and white, on roofs of wreck-timber 
or stone tiles, or with thatch weighted with lumps 
of granite to resist the violence of the wind. The 
houses crouched on the very edge of the sea. 
Scattered among them were wild huts made of 
old fishing-boats, upturned and roofed with straw ; 
and though sotne of these were used for storing 
nets, sails, oars, and other boating-implements 
and tackle, some served for byres, and many, oc- 
cupied by the poorer families, sent up their curls 
of blue smoke through an iron funnel. Below 
the houses and huts, floating on the edge of the 
water — ^for it was high tide now — ^was the fishing- 
fleet ; a long, black line of boats, crouching like 
cormorants, with their black necks pointed sea- 
ward. 

A village crouching on the very fringe of the 
wild sea. The sea was around and beneath as 
well as before it ; for it oozed below it into un- 
seen shingly caves, and, crawling inland under- 
ground for miles, finally bubbled into the green, 
brackish pools that form the dreary tarns of Ker 
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L6on. A lonely village, many miles from any 
other ; a Tillage cradled in tempest, daily rocked 
by death, and ever gazing with sad eyes seaward, 
hungry for the passing saiL 

For miles and miles on either side stretches 
the great ocean-wall, washed and worn into grand- 
est forms of archway, dome, and spire, beaten 
against, stori]^ - shaken, undermined; gnawed, 
torn, rent, stricken by whirlwind and earthquake, 
yet still standing, with its menhirs and dolmens, 
firm and strong ; a mighty line of weed-hung 
scaurs, precipices, and crags, of monoliths and 
dark aerial caves, towering above the ever-rest- 
less sea — so high, that to him who walks above 
on the grassy edges of the crags the sea-gull hov- 
ering midway is a speck, and dark sea-weed-gath- 
erers on the sands beneath are dwarfed by distance 
small as crawling mice. For many a league 
stretches the great wall, and the wayfarer thread- 
ing its dizzy paths hears underneath his feet the 
rush and roar of water, and the flapping wings 
of winds, and the screams of birds from foam- 
splashed gulls. But here, suddenly, the wall, rent 
apart as if by earthquake, leaves one mighty gap ; 
and in the gap (which widening inward turns into 
a grassy vale fed by a dark liver) the village 
crouches, winter and summer, changeless through 
the generations, with its eyes ever fixed on the 
changeless sea. 

A perilous village, ever doomed and ever 
saved. For the river, when it reaches the tarns 
of Eer L4on, plunges into the earth, and mingles 
with the increeping ocean, and so crawls onward 
unseen ; and the houses are verily rocked upon 
the waves which moan sullenly beneath them, and 
the fountains are brackish wherever they burst, 
and the village trembles and cries like a living 
thing when the vials of heaven are opened and 
the great sea threatens with some mighty tide. 

That day, however, while Master Arfoll gazed 
down, all was lightness and peace. In and about 
the boats children played, while the men lounged 
in twos and threes, or lay smoking on the sands, 
or lazily sat in the sunlight mending their nets. 
The smoke went up straight to heaven, and heaven 
was calm. All was quite still, but you could hear 
the village just breathing, like a creature at rest. 

Higher up the valley and partly on a rising 
slope stood, surrounded with its graveyard, the 
little red granite church, with its stone-tiled roof 
and ruddy tower crusted with dark-green mosses 
and a hoary rime of salt blown from the sea. The 
sunlight struck along the gorge, so that even 
from the height they could see the rude group of 
the Calvary close by, the stone head of the Christ 



drooping in death, the little wells of holy water * 
sparkling on the tombstones, and along the wall 
of the charnel-house the dark dots where the 
skulls of the dead, each in its little pigeon-box, 
were nailed up as a ghastly memento mori, 

" Could the stone yonder speak," said Master 
Arfoll, looking down, '^ what a tale it could tell ! 
I will tell you something it could remember : the 
time when all around us stretched mighty forests, 
and when a deep river ran down yonder gorge, 
and when a great city stood on the river's 
banks, full of people who worshiped strange 
gods." 

** I have heard m^meu U euri speak of that," 
said Rohan. ** It is very strange ; and they say 
that if you listen on the eve of N06I you can hear 
the bells ringing, and the dead people flocking in 
the streets, far under the ground. Old Mother 
Loiz, who died last Noel, heard it all, she said, 
before she died." 

Master Arfoll smiled sadly. 

" That is an old wife's tale : a superstition — 
the dead sleep." 

Marcelle felt herself bound to put 'in a word 
for her traditions. 

• "You do not believe," she said. " Ah, Mas- 
ter Arfoll, you believe little. Mother LoTz was a 
good woman, and she would not lie." 

" All that is superstition, and superstition is 
an evil thing," returned Master Arfoll, quietly. 
" In religion, in politics, in all the affairs of life, 
my child, superstition is a curse. It makes men 
fear the gentle dead, and phantoms, and darkness, 
and it makes them bear wicked rulers and cruel 
deeds, because they see in them an evil fate. It 
is superstition which holds bad kings on their 
thrones, and covers the earth with blood, and 
breaks the hearts of all who love their kind. 
Superstition, look you, may turn an evil man into 
a god, and make all men worship him and die for 
him as if he were divine." 

" That is true," said Rohan, with a rather anx- 
ious glance at Marcelle. Then, as if wishmg to 
change the subject, " It is certain, is it not, that 
the great city once stood there ? " 

" We know that, by many signs," answered 
the schoolmaster ; " one need not dig very deep 
to come upon its traces. Oh, yes, the city was 
there, with its houses of marble and temples of 
gold, and its great baths and theatres, and its 
statues of the gods ; and a fair sight it must have 
been, glittering in the sunlight as Eromlaix glit- 
ters now. Then the river was a river indeed, and 
white villas stood upon its banks, and there were 
flowers on every path, and fruit on every tree. 
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Well, even tKen our stone stood here, and saw it 
all. For the city was built like many another of 
our own with hqjnan blood, and its citizens were 
part of the butchers of the earth, and a sword was 
at each man^s side, and blood was on each man*s 
hand. God was agamst them, and their stone 
gods could not save them. They were a race of 
wolves, these old Romans! they were the chil- 
dren of Cam I So what did God do at last? He 
wiped them away like weeds from the face of the 
earth I " 

The speaker's face was terrible ; he seemed 
delivering a prophecy, not describing an event. 

*^ He lifted his finger, and the sea came up 
and devoured that city, and covered it over with 
rock and sand. Every man, woman, and child, 
were buried in one grave, and there they sleep.*' 

'* Till the kst judgment I " said Marcelle, sol- 
emnly. 

*^ They are judged already," answered Master 
ArfoU. *^ Their doom was spoken, and they sleep ; 
it is only ' superstition * that would wake them in 
their graves." 

Marcelle seemed about to speak, but the large 
word " superstition " overpowered her. She had 
only a dim notion of its meaning, but it sounded 
conclusive. It was Master ArfolPs pet word, and 
it must be confessed that he used it in a confusing 
way to express all sorts of ideas and conditions. 

Rohan sud little or nothing. In truth, he 
was slightly astonished at the exceedingly solemn 
tone of Master ArfoU's discourse ; for he knew 
well the wanderer's gentler and merrier side, and 
he had seldom seen him look so sad, and talk so 
cheerlessly, as to-day. It was clear to his mind 
that something unusual had happened; it was 
clear also, from certain significant looks, that 
Master Arfoll did not care to express himself 
Ailly in the presence of Marcelle. 

Meantime, they had begun descending the 
slope that led to the village. Marcelle fell a few 
steps behind, but Rohan kept by the itinerant's 
side, quietly solicitous to discover the cause of 
his unusual melancholy. 

As they went. Master Arfoll's eye fell upon 
Rohan's book, which was still carried in the hand. 
** What is that you read ? " he asked, reach- 
ing out his hand. 

Rohan delivered up the book. It was a rude- 
ly printed translation of Tacitus into French, 
with the ori^al Latin on the opposite page. It 
bore a date of the Revolution, and had been 
printed in some dark den when Paris was trem- 
bling with the storm. 

Master Arfoll looked at the volume, then re- 



turned it to its owner. He himself had taught 
Rohan to see, however dimly, the spirit of such 
books as that; but to-day he was bitter. 

'* Of what do you read there ? " he exclaimed. 
** Of what but blood, and batties, and the groans 
of people under the weight of thrones ? Ah, 
God, it is too terrible I Ev^i here, in what men 
call God's own book "—and he held up the old 
Bible—" it is the same red story, the same mod 
cry of martyred men. Yes, God's book is bloody, 
Uke God's earth." 

Marcelle shuddered. Such language was veri- 
est blasphemy. 

** Master ArfoU— "she began. 
. His large, wild eyes seemed fixed as in a 
trance ; he did not heed her. 

*t For ever and ever, now as it was in the be- 
giuning, this wild beast's hunger to kill and kill, 
this madman's thirst for war and glory. Who 
knows but the great stone yonder holds the spirit 
of some mighty murderer of old times, some Gain 
the emperor, turned to rock, but with conscious- 
ness still left to see what glory is, to watch while 
kingdoms wither, and kings waste, and dead peo- 
ple are shed down like leaves? Well, that is 
superstition ; but had I my will, I would serve 
each tyrant like that. I would petrify him — I 
would set him as a sign! He should see, he 
should see ! And then there would be no more 
war, for there would be no more Cains to make it, 
and to drive the people mad ! " 

Marcelle only half understood him, but some 
of his words jarred upon her heart. She did not 
address Master Arfoll, but with angry, flashing 
eyes she turned to Rohan. 

" It is only cowards that are afraid to fight. 
Uncle Ewen was a brave soldier and shed his 
blood for France : witness the beautiful medal of 
the great emperor I The country is a great coun- 
try, and it is the wars against the wicked that 
have made it great. It is the bad people that 
rise against the emperor because he is good and 
so grand ; that makes war, and the emperor is 
not to blame." 

Master Arfoll heard every word, and smiled 
sadly to himself. He knew the maiden's worship 
for the emperor ; how she had been brought up 
to think of him next to God ; so, without attack- 
ing her idol, he said, softly, with that benign 
smile which owed its chief charm to an inexpres- 
sible sadness : 

"That is what Uncle Ewen says? Well, 
Uncle Ewen is a brave man. But do you, my 
little Marcelle, want to know what war is? 
Look, then t " 
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* He pointed inland, and the girl followed the 
direction of hia hand. 

Far away, towering solitary among the wind- 
ing hedge-rows of the rale, was another deserted 
Calvary — so broken and so mutilated that only 
an eye familiar with it could have told what it 
was. One arm and a portion of the body still 
remained, but the head and the other limbs had 
disappeared, and what remained was stained al- 
most to blackness by rain and foul yerdure. Be- 
neath, wild underwood and great weeds climbed 
—darnel and nettle made their home there, and 
there in its season the fozgloye flowered. Yet, 
broken and ruined .as the figure was, it dominated 
the inland prospect and lent to the wild landscape 
around it a wilder desolation. 

*' T^at is war I " said Master Arfoll, solemnly. 
<* Our roads are strewed with the stone heads of 
angels and the marble Umbs of shapes Jike that. 
The gospel of Iotc is lost ; the figure of love is 
effaced. The world is a battle-field, France is a 
charnel-house, and ^ well, you were right, my 
child ! — ^the emperor is a god I " 

Harcelle made no reply; her heart was full 
of indignation, but she felt herself no match for 
her opponent. "That is treason," she thought 
to herself; **if the emperor heard him talk like 
that, he would be killed.*' Then she looked again 
sidelong into the worn, wild face, and the great, 
sorrowful eyes, and her anger passed away in 
pity. " What they say is right," she thought : 
*^ it is not his fault — ^he has grown foolish with 
much sorrow; his lonely Jife has made him al- 
most mad. Poor Master Arfoll ! " 

By this time they had reached the outskirts 
of the village. Their way was a footpath wind- 
ing hither and thither until it passed close under 
the walls of the old church. Here Marcelle, 
with ^ quiet squeeze of Rohan^s hand and a 
quick glance at Master Arfoll, slipped away and 
disappeared. 

The itinerant walked on without noticing her 
absence; his heart was too full, his brain too 
busy, and he held his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

Rohan disturbed him abruptly from his rev- 
erie. 

** Master Arfoll — tell me — speak — ^Marcelle is 
no longer here — ^what had happened ? Something 
dreadful, I fear I " 

Master Arfoll looked up wearily. 

**Be not impatient to hear bad news — ^it will 
come ^oon enough, my son. There is a thunder- 
storm brewing, that is all." 

« A thunderstorm ? " 

"That: and earthquake, and desolation. The 



snows of Russia are not tomb enough ; we shall 
have the waters of the Rhine as well," he added, 
solemnly. " We are on the eve of a new con- 
scription." 

Rohan trembled, for he knew what that 
meant. 

" And this time there are to be no exemptions 
except pkr€% de famiUe I Prepare yourself, Ro- 
han. This time even only sons will take their 
chance ! " 

Rohan's heart sank within him, his blood ran 
cold. A new and nameless horror took posses- 
sion of him. Looking up, he saw in the distance 
the broken Calvary, like a sign of misery and 
desolation. 

He was about to speak, when the church>gate 
swung open, and forth from the churchyard 
stepped mcmfieur U curS, with his breviary 
tucked under his arm, and a short-pipe, black as 
ebony with tobacco-stains, held between his lips. 
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Hb walked with a waddle, his shoulders 
thrown back, his chest thrown forward, and his 
portly stomach shaking at every step. His legs 
were short and bandy, his arms long and power- 
ful, his body long and loose, and well covered 
with fat. There was nothing of the soft syba- 
rite, however, about Father RoUand. He could 
run, leap, and wrestle, with any man in Kromlaix. 

His face was colored almost to a mahogany 
hue by constant exposure to sun and wind, and 
above^his dark-brown cheeks glittered two eyes 
as black as coals, as comic as the eyes of any 
iffnis fatwta. His mouth, from which he ever 
and anon drew his pipe to emit a cloud of smoke, 
was firm yet merry. 

As he came out of the churchyard, he might 
have been taken for some comical bbd unused to 
walking; for he waddled like any crow, and the 
skirts of his threadbare black cassock were drawn 
up clumsily, and his little legs in their worn black 
stockings appeared peeping out behind. Mar- 
cello's uncle, 'the corporal, who exercised the old 
soldier's prerogative of inventing nicknames, and 
who had a keen eye for detecting odd resem- 
blances, was in the habit of calling the birds who 
flocked to his window m winter-time " the little 
curis of God," and the robins in particular ** the 
little curSs an rabat rouge,'''' 
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And, truth to say, Father Rolland possessed 
in a large degree two strong characteristics of 
the robin-redbreast— extreme patience and con- 
tentedness under difficulties, and an immense 
amount of good-natured pugnacity. 

His life was a hard one, aud had been a per- 
ilous one. He rose with the lark, although (to 
be quite honest) he not unfrequently went to bed 
with it! He lived in a dismal hut, where an 
Englishman would scarcely keep his cow ; he was 
liable to be called out at any hour and in any 
weather to exercise his holy Tocation ; his food 
was miserable ; and, to crown all his miseries, the 
" drink " of the country was vile I 

Now, Father Rolland was a convivial man, a 
ffourmel in good liquors, a man indeed who need- 
ed good liquor to loosen his tongue and complete 
his good-humor. He was by nature and instinct 
and habit a gossip. If the earth had been de- 
serted, and himself left all alone with the enemy 
of mankind, he would have gossiped and drunk 
with ** Master Robert" for company. And, in 
good sooth, he bore no malice in his heart to any 
creature — ^not even ** Master Robert " or Bona- 
parte. 

He had not been long curk in Kromlaix; his 
predecessor, whom Rohan Gwenfem had worried 
so tremendously, having only been removed some 
few years. But he was a native of the district, 
and knew every menhir, every village-roof, and 
every fireside, for miles along the coast. He still 
spoke his native Brezonec to perfection, and in 
using the politer French he was guilty, especially 
when excited, of a strong pat<n^ — ^pronouncing 
(for example) poeme as if it meant an apple 
(pomme) ; eouteau, ktay ; and eAevauor, jvak. In 
recording his conversation in an English transla- 
tion it would be quite impossible to follow this 
peculiarity, but the reader must imagine a thick 
shower of gutturals, very peculiar and very diffi- 
cult for any but Bretons to comprehend. 

Father Rolland had passed with a sound skin 
through all the storms of the Revolution and the 
civil war. He was a man of no *^ ideas," and 
he performed his priestly functions — such as mar- 
rying and giving in marriage^ shriving the sick 
and dying — automatically enough, with a certain 
eye to his monetary dues. The great figures of 
contemporary history passed like contending Ti- 
tans above his head ; he saw them from afar, and 
dhcussed them with unconcern. He was not the 
stuff of which martyrs are made. His sole busi- 
ness was with his flock, to whom he ever com- 
mended patience, good gossip, and contented 
drinking. 



To sum up, his intellectual grasp was small, 
but his scholastic attainments were fair. He was 
a good Latinist, an excellent grammarian, and he 
counted among his stock of quotations some 
half-dozen lines of Homer, among others the £eu 
mous 

and the still more famous and commonplace 

both of which he hurled at the heads of new ac- 
quaintances in a thick patoU with all the charm 
of novelty. 

Conceive, then, a jovial peasant taken from the 
soil and supplied with a little learning, and you 
have Father Rolland. 

As he sallied from the church-gate he held out 
both his brown hands to Master Arfoll, and nod- 
ded kindly to Rohan. 

He had a greeting for everybody, had Father 
Rolland — Legitimist, Bonapartist, or Republican ; 
and Master Arfoll's love of the ** rights of man " 
did not daunt Aim. The only recusant and hope- 
less offender was the parishioner who had not 
paid his dues, or who attempted in any way to 
diminish the priesVs perquisites I Yet Father 
Rolland was not mean. He demanded bis rights 
on princ^>le, and then when they were, paid, 
whether in the shape of money or gnun, he rat- 
tled them in his pocket or stored them in his 
yard, and incontinently chuckled over them. And 
then, perhaps the very next day, he turned' them 
into bread, or wine, on brandy, and shared them 
among the sick and hungry at his door. 

*f Welcome, Master Arfoll 1 " cried the curS. 
**You are a stranger to Eromloix; 'tis months 
since we had a glass or a pipe together. Where 
have you been? What 4iave you been doing? 
Welcome again I " 

As he spoke, his brown face beamed with 
pleasure. 

Master ArfoU returned the greeting gently. 
They walked on a few paces side by side. 

Presently the priest, linking his arm familiarly 
through that of Master Arfoll, while Rohan strode 
beside them like the giant that he was, began to 
demand his news. 

The itinerant shook his head sadly. 

*' News, father ? " he exclaimed. " Ah, there is 
none— only, of course, the old bad news. Red 
blood on the battle-field, and black crape in all 
the lands around. I do not think that it can last 
long — the patience of the world is exhausted." 

*^ Humph I" muttered the curS^ with his fat 
little finger in the bowl of his pipe. ** The world 
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seems topsy-turvj, honest brother — it is standing 
on its head — ^it is mad." 

It seemed odd to the litUe curS^ more odd than 
terrible. He had seen so much of terror and 
death that he had no particular horror for them, 
or for war. In his heart he loved, as in duty bound, 
the white better than the blue, but he would never 
have instigated any man to die for the white. The 
respectable sort of thing, he believed, was to die, 
after "anointing," in one^s bed at home. He 
nevertheless believed battles, hgrge and small, to 
be the expression of an irrepressible element in 
human nature, and he was not politician enough 
to blame any one in particular for encouraging 
bloodshed. 

Master Arfoll continued, in a low voice : 

"I will tell you. something, a small thing, but 
a sign of the end. I was stopping in a village far 
away east, and L entered the house of a woman 
who had lost both her sons in the last campaign, 
and but a week before buried her husband — ^" 

"God rest his soull" interrupted the curi^ 
making the sign of the cross. 

" She was sitting on a form, staring into the 
fire, and her eyes seemed fixed and mad. I 
touched her on the shoulder, and she did not stir ; 
I spoke, and she did not hear. By slow degrees 
I roused her from her trance. Bhe rose mechani- 
cally, my father, and opened her press and set 
before me food and drink. Then she sat down 
again before the fire, and I saw that her hair 
was white, though she was not old. When I had 
eaten and drunken — for I was very hungry — ^I 
spoke to her again, and this time she listened, and 
I told her I was a schoolmaster and was seeking 
for pupils. ^What can you teach, master? ' she 
asked suddenly, turning her eyes on mine. I 
answered softly, telling her I could teach her chil- 
dren to write and read. She laughed, father — ah, 
it was a terrible laugh I ' GK> then and seek them,' 
she cried, pointing to the door, ' and when yon 
have found them in their graves among the snow, 
come back and teach me to curse the hand that 
killed them and buried them there I Teach me to 
curse the emperor, teach me a curse that will drag 
him down I Teach me how to kill him, and curse 
him down into hell-fire I my poor boys, my 
poor boys !-*-Andr6 I Jacques ! * She shrieked, 
and cast herself down on her knees, and bit her 
hair between her teeth and spat it out. My heart 
was sick. I could not help her, and I crept away." 

The curS nodded his head thrice musingly. 
He was well used to such grief, and it moved him 
little. Nevertheless, in the true spirit of a good 
gossip, he oondoled. 



"It is terrible — ^it is terrible indeed, Master 
Arfoll ! " 

" That is but one house out of thousands upon 
thousands. The curses go up to God. Shall they 
not be heard ? " 

" Softly, Master Arfoll," murmured the curS, 
with an anxious glance around ; " some one may 
hear you." 

" I care not," cried the schoolmaster. " The 
emperor may be a great tactician, a great engi- 
neer, a great soldier, but he is not a great man, 
for he has no heart. Mark me, my father, this 
is. the beginning of the end. It is your Christ 
against the emperor, and Christ will win." 

The little curi made no reply ; such language 
was terribly serious, and the times were dang^v 
ous. He compromised. 

" After all, if the emperor could but ^ve us 
peace 1 " 

"Could? And could he fu>^/" asked the itin. 
erant, suddenly. 

"All the world is against our France," an- 
swered the eurS, 

"All humanity is against our emperor," re- 
torted Master Arfoll. 

" But the emperor fights for France, Master 
Arfoll. Without him, the English, and the Rus. 
sians, and the Germans, would eat us up alive." 
He added, seeing Master Arfoll's half-amazed, 
half-indignant look, " Well, I am no politimn 1 ^ 

" You have eyes, and you can see, my father. 
It is well to stay at Eromltux by the sea, far 
away from the march of men ; but were you to 
wander out on the broad highway, you would 
know. It is all a Hving sacrifice to feed the hor- 
rible vanity of one man. How should he give us 
peace ? His trade is war. He declares now that 
it is England that will not allow him to make 
peace ; he declares that it is for peace he fights. 
He lies, he liee / " 

" Strong language, Master Arfoll I " 

" When last he rode through the streets of 
Paris the common people clamored to him for 
peace, peace at any cost They might as weU 
have prayed to the great stone up yonder; he 
passed on silent like a marble man, and did not 
hear fhem. Ah, God 1 the people are weary, 
father I they would rest I " 

" That is true," exclaimed Rohan, in a decided 
tone. 

The euri glanced round at Rohan. 

" Master Arfoll has taught you to thmk with 
him in many things, and Master Arfoll is a good 
man, whether he is right or wrong. But beware, 
my son, of hot speeches here in Eromlaix. What 
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Master Arfoll nught say boldly, might cost you 
your liberty, and perhaps your life.'* 

He did not explain, what was a fact, that Mas- 
ter Arfoll was by a large majority of people con- 
sidered simply insane, and in no way responsible 
for the strange things he said and did. Eren 
Bonaparlast officials heard his diatribes with a 
smile, and touched their foreheads significantly 
when he had finished. This is not the only in- 
stance on record of the one sane man in a district 
being mistaken for a fooL 

'*I will remember,*' answered Rohan, half 
shragging his great shoulders. 

** The people are right, Father RoUand,** re- 
sumed the schoolmaster. *' The wealth and 
pride of France are being blown away in cannon- 
smoke. The loss of mere money would be little, 
had we only strong hands to work for more. 
But where are those same strong hands ? The 
conscription has lopped them off with its bloody 
knife, and left us only the useless stumps." 

^ Not quite all," answered the priest, smiling ; 
'* for example, Rohan here has a pair of strong 
fists left, and there are many bold lads left be- 
side." 

Master Arfoll glanced strangely at Rohan, 
and then said in a Toice more tremulous than be- 
fore: 

*^The conscription is famished still — ^the 
monster cries for more human flesh. Out there " 
— and he pointed with his lean hand inland, as 
at some scene afar off — ^* out there the land is a 
desert, ay, darker than the desert of La Bruydre 
— ^for the men who should till it are lying under 
the growing grain of strange countries, or in the 
deep sea, or under the snow. I toll you, father, 
France is desolate ; she has nursed a serpent in 
her bosom : it has stung her children one by one^ 
and it is now stinging her. Oh, how deaf you 
must be out here at Elromlaix by the sea, not to 
hear her crying — ^not to hear the new Rachel, 
wailing and weeping for her children 1 " 

Master Arfoll had mounted his hobby, and 
there is no saying how far he would have ridden 
in his denunciation of Avatarism ; but suddenly 
momieur le cure put his plump hand on his arm 
and whispered — ^ 

"Hush!" 

Master ArfoU paused suddenly, not too soon, 
for as he ceased a clear sharp roice suddenly de- 
manded — 

*' Who is this new Rachel, Master Arfoll ? " 



CHAPTER VH. 

COBPOBiX DIRTAL DXmONl BIS COLOBS. 

Thb speaker sat on a form in the op«i sun- 
shine, at his own door, in the nuun street of the 
village. He wore horn spectacles, tied to his 
ears by pieces of string, and he held in his hand 
a paper which he had just been reading. His 
face was red ai) a berry ; his hair, which was 
cropped close, reminded one of a stubble white 
with hoar-frost 

His dress, half rustic half military, consisted 
of a loose, open corporal's jacket, from which the 
epaulets and adornments had long been worn 
away, loose trousers reaching to the knee, and, 
beneath the knee, one light-red stocking and an 
old slipper, for he had only on^ natural leg, the 
place of the other being supplied by a sturdy im- 
plement of wood. 

*' Good-morning, Uncle Ewen \ " said the eure^ 
anxious to divert attention from Master Arfoll'a 
last remarks, while Rohan gave good-morrow, 
too, and shook his uncle'a hand. 

For it was none other than Corporal Derral 
who sat there, the hero of many battles, the liege 
worshiper of Bonaparte, and uncle to both Rohan 
and Marcelle. 

The corporal, who well knew and detested 
Master ArfoU's sentiments, was not to be baffled ; 
so, after greeting the schoolmaster and shaking 
his hand, he repeated his question : 

"Bui what about this new Rachel, Master 
Arfoll f " he said, taking off his spectacles. 

The wondering scholar, thus challenged point- 
blank, showed the courage of his opinions and 
replied : 

*.* I spoke of these lattef days of France, Cor- 
poral Deryal; another conscription, it appears, is 
talked of, and it seems to me the best blood of 
the country is drained away already. I compared 
our poor country to Rachel, who grieved for the 
children who had gone from her, and would not 
be comforted. That was all." 

The veteran did not reply, but rose suddenly 
to his feet. ^^ 

" That was all I " he repeated, in a voice like 
low thunder. 

As he spoke the forefinger and thumb of hia 
left hand were plunged violently in his waistcoat- 
pocket, while his right hand made a pass in the 
air and was plunged back into one of his coat- 
tails; then forefinger and thumb, grasping a 
mighty pinch of, snuff, were applied vigorously 
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to his Bwelling nostrils, wLile he threw out his 
chest and stamped on the ground with his leg of 
wood. 

In a moment one detected, despite the wooden 
leg, a curious and comical resemblance. Viewed 
cursorily sideways, in his quaint old imperial 
coat with its worn facings, in his black hat cocked 
d Pempereur^ with his chest thrust forward and 
his legs wide apart, the wooden one shut out by 
the leg of flesh, he looked like a very bad and 
battered copy of the great emperor ; like a Napo> 
leon with a Wellington nose, and six feet high ; 
like (let ns say) Mr. Gk>mersal at Astley's got up 
for the part, and really very much resembling the 
real thing, but for his nose, his height, and a cer- 
tain shakiness in his legs. 

Seen very closely, his face was deeply bronzed 
and wrinkled and scarred,- his eyes of a piercing 
blackness, his chin and neck closely shaven, with 
prominent muscles standing out like whipcord, 
his nose vermilion-tipped and dew-dropped, his 
nostrils dilating and looking very black — the re- 
sult of a habit of prodigal snuff-taking, which he 
shared with his great namesake *'*' the Little Cor- 
poral." 

It must not be supposed that he was ignorant 
of his resemblance to his emperor and master. 
He had been told of it, and he believed and 
gloried in it ; it was the pride and delist of his 
existence. He assumed the imperial pose habitu- 
ally — ^legs well apart, chest thrown out, hands 
clasped behind his back, head musingly dejected, 
all in the well-known fashion. And when Har- 
celle or some good gossip would whisper admir- 
^g^7) " 3^ 1 would you not say it was the em- 
peror himself ! *' or, " God save us, it might be the 
'Little Corporal's' ghost 1*' his heart expanded 
exultingly, and his nose took a deeper red, and 
he strode on his ourn threshold like a colossus 
overstriding the world ; and he saw his neighbors 
and his foes beneath his feet, like so many kings 
and princes ; and he sniffed the air of battle from 
afar, and, snuffing vigorously, laid the plan of 
some ^ar«^campaign; and he went over his old 
glories like &is master, and- sighed as he reflected 
tliat he could not hasten to farther victories on 
his wooden leg I * 

Not that he wad irreverent. He knew how 
far off he was from his idol ; he knew that the 
resemblance was that of a pygmy to a giant His 
orother's wife was a religious woman, and the 
arid wind of Prench . atheism had spared their 
hearth ; so that he believed in God if not in the 
saints, for to him there reemed but one saint in 
the calendar — St Napoleon 1 . 



With all his good qualities. Corporal Derval 
was rather an tmpopular man in Eromlaix. The 
village lay far away from ordinary political con- 
tagion, and if it had ever, like the rest of Brittany, 
caught a part of the Legitimist fever, that time 
was wellnigh forgotten ; but the chief prayer of 
the honest folk was to let Napoleon fight it out, 
and leave them alone. Of course, this could not 
be ; so they heartily cursed the conscription, and, 
in their hearts, Bonaparte. There being too many 
Bonapartist enthusiasts in the place to make open 
grumbling safe, the inhabitants held their tongues, 
sighed secretly for the days of the old rigime^ and 
avoided in particular any passage of words with 
the old corporal. 

"That was all!" repeated the soldier a sec- 
ond time. '* Humph! — and you. Master ArfoU, 
believe tAa^/" 

'* I am sure of it, my corporal." . 

The corporal's face grew red as th« tip of his 
nose, his black eyes flashed terribly, he snapped 
his snuff-box fiercely, then, opening it again, took 
from it a huge pinch, and drew it up into his di- 
lated nostrils with a snort of angry scorn. 

The action gave him time to master the first 
rush of savage wrath, and he answered civilly, 
though his voice trembled with excitement : 

" Your reasons. Master ArfoU I — come, your 
reasons ! " 

The schoolmaster smiled sadly. 

" You may behold them with your eyes, my 
corporal," he said. " Women sow and reap our 
fields — women and old men over fifty — ^the flower 
of our youth is* gathered np with the bloody 
sheaves of war, and in a little time France will 
fall, for there will scarcely be loft one hand to lift 
a sword." 

Master Arfoll spoke of course hyperboUcally ; 
but, as if to directly falsify his assertion, there 
suddenly came forth, from the corporal's own 
door, four gigantic youths, in all the bloom of 
health and strength, whom Bohan greeted with a 
smile and nod. These were the corporars four 
nephews — ^Hoel, Gildas, Jannick, and Alain. 

The corporal stood aghast, Uke one who hears 
blasphemy against his God ; an oath unmention- 
abl^no ears polite was hissing between his teeth, 
half heard, but incomprehensible. 

It was time for the littie euri to interfere. 

He plucked the old soldier by the sleeve, and 
whispered : 

**Calm yourself, corporal! Remember it is 
only Master Arfoll ! " 

The words were as oil on water, and the cor- 
poral's features relaxed somewhat Slowly his 
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stem frown grew into a grim, contemptnous smOe 
as he Burveyed his antagonist His look was su- 
preme, Napoleonic. He sunrejed the itinerant as 
Bonaparte would have surveyed one of those lali- 
putians of the period— a kmg. 

Nevertheless heresy had been uttered, and, for 
the benefit of those who had overheard the abom- 
ination, it must be confuted. 

The corporal assumed a military attitude. 

^ Attention I " he cried, as if addressing a file 
of raw recruits. 

All started. The youths, who had been lean- 
ing sheepishly i^ various attitudes against the 
wall, stood up erect. 

" Attention I— HoeU" 

" Here,*' answered the youth of that name. 

«« GUdas I " 

"Here!" 

"Alaml" 

"HereV 

"Jannick!'' 

"Here!" 

All stood in a row, like soldiers listening to 
thdr superior. 

** Listen, all of you, for it concerns you all. 
Attention, while I answer Master ArfolL'* 

He turned to the schoolmaster. All his 
wrath had departed, and his voice was quite clear 
and calm. 

** Master ArfoU, I will not say you blaspheme, 
for you have had sorrows enough to turn any 
man^s brain, however wise ; and you are a scholar, 
and you travel from village. to village, and from 
farm to farm, all over the coimtiy. Like that a 
man learns much, but you have something yet to 
learn. / have read my ^history as weU as you. 
France is not fallen, she is not like that Rachel 
of whom you speak 1 She is great I — she is sub- 
lime ! like the mother of the Maccabees ! " 

The comparison was a happy one. It was 
at once patriotic and religious. The little euri 
kindled, and looked at Master Arfoll as if to say, 
'* There I answer that if you can, good friend 1 " 
The youths smiled at each other. They did not 
understand the allusion, but it was delivered like 
a musket-ball, and seemed decisive. Rohan 
smiled too, but shrugged his shoulders with secret 
contempt. 

The corporal looked for a r^'oinder, but none 
came. Master Arfoll stood silent, a little pale, 
but with a pitying light on his sad and beautiful 
face that spoke far more than words; and his 
eyes rested on the corporal with that sad affec- 
tion good men feel for antagonists hopelessly de- 
luded. 



The veteran threw out his chest still more, 
displaying more prominently the medal of the 
Legion of Honor; and again, this time with a 
proud, victorious smile, gave the word of com- 
mand. 

"Attention! Hoel, GUdas, Alain, and Jan- 
nick 1 »• 

The youths became rigid ; but Jannick, who 
was the youthful humorist of the family, winked at 
Rohan, as much as to say, " Uncle is going ahead I " 

" These are my boys ; they were my poor 
brother's, and they are mine; you see them; 
they are mine, for my brother gave them into 
my keeping, and I have been a father to them, 
and to their sister Marcelle, and to the mother 
who sits in yonder by my fire. I call them 
my sons — ^they are all I have in the world ; I 
love them, 1 They were little children when 
I took them, and who has fed them since that 
hour ? 1 1 Yes, but whote hand has given me 
the bread. I gave to them ? The emperor, the 
great emperor ! God guard him, and ^ve him 
victory over his enemies I " 

As he spoke, his voice now trembling with 
emotion, he raised his hat reverently and stood 
bareheaded, the bright light burning on his 
bronzed face and snow-white l^ur. Such faith 
was as touching as it was contagious. Even a 
Chouan might have been tempted to cry like those 
four youths with their voices of thunder, " Vive 
Vempereur / " 

The veteran replaced his hat upon his bead, 
and held up his hand for silence. 

" The ' Little Corporal ' forgets none of his 
children — no, not one ! He has remembered these 
fatherless ones, he has fed them, and he has en- 
abled them to become what you see ! They have 
been taught to pray for him nightly, and thdr 
prayers have mingled with the prayers of millions, 
and these prayers have brought victory to him 
over the wide earth." 

Master Arfoll, though gentle as a lamb, was 
human. An opportunity occurred of answering 
the corporal's former fhrious fire, and he found 
it irresistible. While the veteran paused for 
breath, the schoolmaster said, in a low voice, not 
raising his eyes from the ground : 

** And what of their three brothers, Corporal 
Derval?" 

The blow struck home, and for a moment the 
blood was driven from the soldier's cheek. For, 
far away in foreign climes, slept, with no stone 
to mark their graves, three other brothers of the 
same house, who liad fallen at different times — 
two among the awful snows. of Moscow. 
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The veteran trembled, and hid eyes glanced 
for a moment uneasily into the house, where he 
knew sat his brother's widow, the mother of those 
dead and these living. Then he answered stem- 
ly: 

** Their souls are with Gk>d, and their bodies 
are at rest, and they died gloriously as brave men 
should die. Is it better to fall like that, or to 
breathe the last breath in a coward's bed ? to die 
like a soldier, or to pass away like an old woman 
or a child ? They did their duty, Master ArfoU 
— may we all do ours as well ! " 

'* Amen 1 '' said the little curL 

"And now," continued the Bonapartist, ** if 
the Little Corporal away yonder should hold up 
his snuff-box " — ^he suited the action to the word 
— " and cry, * Corporal Ewen Derval, I have need 
of more of your boys,* they would smile — ^Hoel, 
Gildaa, Alain, and Jannick — ^they would smile all 
four 1 — and I, the old grenadier of Cismone, Ar- 
eola, and Austerlitz, I— do you see ? — ^with my 
rheumatism and my wooden leg, would march to 
join him — rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat— quick march ! — at 
the head of my Maccabees ! " 

Strictly speaking, the enthusiasm of the Mac- 
cabees seemed greatly reduced by the sepulchral 
turn the conversation had taken. Hoel, Gildas, 
and Alain, did not this time cry, " Vive VempS' 
reur P^ and the irreverent Jannick put his tongue 
in his cheek. 

Another voice, however, this time chimed in 
enthusiastically : * 

" And /would march with you. Uncle Ewen 1 " 

It was Marcelle. 

Standing on the threshold of the cottage, with 
her eye flashing and her cheek burning, she looked 
a Maccabee indeed. 

Uncle Ewen turned quickly, and surveyed her 
with pride. 

'* Thou shouldst have been a man-child too I '* 
be exclaimed, snuffing vigorously to conceal the 
emotion that filled hit throat and dimmed his 
eyes; "but there, go to I" he added, with a 
grim laugh, ** thou shalt be the vivandih'e of the 
Maccabees and watch the bivouac-fire. . But, mon 
DieUf I forget, Chotutn that I am. I am keeping 
your reverence at the door — ^will you not walk in. 
Father RoUand ? " 

So saying, he stalked, clip-clop, to the door, 
and stood there bowing with a politeness uncom- 
mon among his class, but characteristic of the 
Breton peasant. The little eitrS followed, with a 
friendly nod to Master Arfoll, and the two disap- 
peared into the cottage. 

Master Arfoll stood with Rohan in the middle 



of the road ; then, after hesitating a moment, he 
said hurriedly, holding out his hand : 

" Meet ihe to-night at thy mother's — I must 
go now I " 

Without awaiting any reply. Master Arfoll re- 
treated rapidly down the narrow street leading to 
the sea, leaving Rohan to the society of his cous- 
ins — the gigantic " Maccabees." 
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All that day Marcelle was troubled with the 
stirring of a new, sweet trouble ; she moved to 
and fro like one in a dream, to a music unheard 
by any ears save hers ; her color went and came, 
her hand trembled as she cut the black bread and 
made the ffalettea ; she was low-spoken and lov- 
ing* with her brothers, and she had strange im- 
pulses to kiss her mother and the corporal Her 
mother looked at her very curiously, for she had 
loved hierself^ and she suspected what it all meant. 

Silent love is sweet, but love first spoken is 
sweeter, for it brings with it calm romance and 
love's first kiss. Up to that day Rohan had never 
spoken what was moving in the hearts of both ; 
up to that hour he had never done more than 
kiss her on both cheeks, in the ordinary Breton 
fashion. Now, their lips had met, their silent 
plight was sealed. 

The meeting with Master Arfoll had somewhat 
depressed her, but the doud soon passed away. 
She did not in her heart doubt for a moment that 
Rohan was a good Christian in both senses, be- 
lieving first in God and secondly in the great em- 
peror. 

Marcelle^s religious education had been two- 
fold. 

Her mother, a simple peasant-woman, still re- 
tained in her heart all that passion for church 
formulas, old superstitions, and sacerdotal legends, 
which the Revolution had endeavored, most unsuc- 
cessfully, to root out of France by force. She 
was a faithful attendant at every ceremony in the 
littie chapel, she fell on her knees and prayed 
whenever she passed' a Calvary, and she believed 
simply in aU the miracles of all the sunts. She 
had escaped the worship of her class for kings, 
for the cwrki and vioairti of Kromlaix had never 
been enthusiastic Legitimists; but she detested 
the Revolution. 

She had been a fruitful woman. Her husband, 
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the corporaVs elder brother, was a fisherman, 
who had perished in the great gale of 1796, and 
the corporal, then a .private soldier coming home 
on leave from Italy, had found her a widow with 
a large circle of helpless children-*from the eldest, 
Andr6, now fast asleep in Russian snow, down to 
the youngest bom, Karcelle ; not to speak of 
Jannick, who was then sUrring unborn beneath 
her widowed heart. 

Then and there, with his brother's children 
clinging round neck and knees, and his brother's 
widow weeping on his shoulder, Ewen Derval had 
sworn a great oath that he would never marry, 
but be a father to the fatherless, a brother to 
the brother's wife. And he had kept his word. 

Fighting through many a long campaign, 
serving his master with the strength of idolatry, 
he had carefully avoided all temptation to waste 
his hard-earned rewards ; he had sometimes, in- 
deed, been deemed a mean and a hard man in 
consequence; but the little family had never 
wanted, and the brave man nourished them, as it 
were, with his very blood. , 

At last, at Austerlitz, he fell and lost a leg ; 
his service was ended, and from that hour forth 
he was no use to his master. His discharge-pay 
was not illiberal, and he could still do his duty to 
his " children," as he ever called them, though he 
could no longer follow the great shadow that was 
sweeping across the world. 

Worn, weather-beaten, wooden - legged, cov- ' 
ered with medals, his heart full of gratitude, and 
his pocket full of presents for the children, he 
returned to Eromlaix by the sea; and there, a 
hero, an oracle, and qmte a family man despite 
his bachelorhood, he had resided peacefully ever 
after* 

Good Corporal Ewen had preserved, through- 
out all the dissipations and disbeliefs of a military 
life, a purity of character and a simple piety of 
soul which were not ordinary characteristics of 
Napoleon's veterans. He had' a respect for 
women quite removed from the rude freedoms of 
an old campaigner ; and, as we have said, he be- 
lieved in God. He was certainly not what people 
call a good Catholic, for he seldom or never went 
to confession, and he heard mass only once a 
year, at midnight, on Christmas -eve; but he 
would doff his old hat whenever the angdui 
sounded in the distance, and mingle the great 
emperor's name with that of the good God. 

So no skeptical jests from his mouth, no such 
coarse infidelities as distinguished the period, in- 
terfered with the quiet, holy teaching with which 
the Widow Derval reared her children, who were 



taught to love and revere Chi-ist aiid the saints, 
and to honor momjMur le eurSj and to go through 
life reverently, as became the oflf^priiig of a godly 
woman. 

But in the long whiter nights, when the wind 
swept in from the sea, and the snow lay deep 
without, the children would cluster round the old 
veteran, while the widow spun in the comer, and 
would listen open-mouthed to his stories of the 
great man who of all living men was next to 
God. 

Strange to say, these stories sank deepest into 
the heart of the little girl, Harcelle. She was 
more passionate and reverent than her brothers. 
Taught from her infancy to believe that the em- 
peror was divine, she gave him her heart's wor- 
ship, with a faith that never could be shaken, 
with a love that could never die. She haid heard 
of him as early as she had heard of God ; God 
and he were in her imagination hopelessly inter- 
blended ; and with every prayer she uttered, and 
with every dream she dreamed, the emperor be- 
c€kme holier and holier, in a fair, religious light 

On this one day of all her days, on this day of 
love to be marked forever with a white stone. Mar. 
celle almost forgot her idol in the rapture of the 
new joy. Ever and ever, as she flitted about the 
cottage, she felt herself uplifted in Rohan's anns, 
and heard the murmuring of the summer sea, 
and felt her virgin hair unloosening and raining 
on the passionate, upturned face. 

Fair indeed she seemed in her quidnt Breton 
dress, moving to and fro in the fading sunset 
gleam. Her brightly-colored petticoat and snowy 
bodice shone against the dark walls in the dim, 
Rembrandtesque light of that quaint " interior." 

In its general aspects the room resembled thav 
of its neighbors. It was the living-room, sailed 
manger^ and kitchen, all in one. There were the 
customary forms, and the polished table with its 
soup-wells hollowed out of the wood ; the spoon- 
rack and bread-basket suspended by a pulley 
from the great polished black cross-beams, which 
were well stored with an odd mixture of eatables 
and wearables, candles and stockings, oil-cans, 
skins of lard, strings of onions, Sunday boots with 
great thongs of leather, some goat-skin jackets, 
and a fiitch of bacon. In a comer near the chim- 
ney stood one lit closy or what the Scotch, call 
** press-bed," reaching to the ceiling like a large 
clothes-press; with sliding panels black as ebony, 
and quaintly carved ; and in the opposite part of 
the room was another and smaller bed of the same 
description. A great black pot stood on the em- 
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bers of the tnrf-fire, and blazing pieces of turf 
were piled also over its lid. 

All was clean, fresh, and bright, with no 
coarser scent than that of fresh linen from the 
lits cloSf or a whiff from the old reteran's pipe, a 
quaint old Oerman pipe of china, which lay, well 
blackened with nse, upon a shelf in the ingle. 

A staircase, ancient, quaintly carved, and black 
as ebony, led to the upper portion of the little cot- 
tage, the earthen floor of which was baked hard 
as bricks by the heat of an ever-burning fire. 

They had just finished their supper of gcdettes 
^ and milk. The corporal had hobbled off to dis- 
cuss campaigning with a neighbor; the twins, 
Hoel and Gildas, were leaning back on their forms 
against the wall ; Alain was smoking at the door, 
and Jannick was crouching by the fire ; while the 
mother still sat by the table, brooding, in house- 
wife's fashion, with her large eyes fixed on the 
glow. 

The mother watched Marcelle quietly; the 
youths rebuked her for her silence and her blun- 
ders ; and Jannick, the humorist, her junior by 
two years, made her the subject of divers practi- 
cal jokes. 

" What is the matter with Harcelle ? " asked 
Hoel presently. " She has not spoken a word for 
hours, and she stares this way and that like mad 
Jeanne who lives by the Fol-Fouet." 

Harcelle blushed, but said nothing. 

" Perhaps," jokingly suggested Gildas, the 
other twin, " she has seen the kourigaun,^* 

" God and the saints forbid 1 *' cried the widow, 
crossing herself rapidly. For the Breton kouri- 
ffaun, like the Scotch banshee, is a spirit presag- 
ing evil, and perhaps death, to whomsoever it 
haunts in the desolate Breton ways. 

** Nonsense ! " cried Marcelle. 

** The child is pale," said her mother, anxious- 
ly. '* She eats too Ijttle, and she works too hard. 
She does not lounge about like you others, idle as 
grand-seigneurs when you are not at the fishing. 
This is a full house, and two pair of women's 
hands have hard work to keep it in good order." 

There was a moment's silence, and Marcelle 
looked gratefully at her mother, to whom that one 
look betrayed her secret The mother dropped 
her eyes and looked at the fire ; the daughter be- 
gan hurriedly to clear away the remnants from the 
table. 

" That is all very well," said Jannick, stretch- 
ing out his long, shapeless limbs, and grinning 
with his dark, beardless, baby face — **that is all 
very well, but Marcelle does not do her housework 
at the Gate of St Gildas." 



Marcelle started, and almost dropped the dish 
she was carrying ; pale now, instead of red, she 
gazed with no amiable expression at the speaker, 
who only replied by an irreverent wink and a 
grimace. 

" What does the boy mean ? " Inquired the 
widow. 

** He is a wicked imp, and should be beaten/' 
said Marcelle, in a low voice. 

The gigantic hobbledehoy burst into a horse- 
laugh. 

"Fetch thy heart's delight and let him try," 
he cried, — "Mother, ask her once more — doth 
she wash her Ifnen at the Gate of St Gildas ? and 
if she answers nay, ask why she lingered there 
so long to-day ? " 

The mother looked inquiringly at Marcelle, 
who was still quietly busy. 

" Wast thou there to-day, my child ? " 
There was no hesitation in the reply. 
" Yes, my mother." 

Marcelle's large, truthful eyes gazed steadfast- 
ly now at her mother.^ 

" It is a long way to walk. What took thee 
80 far, my child ? " 

' " I went down the Ladder of St TriflBne on to 
the shore to look for dulse, and the tide was low, 
and I wanted to see the great Gkte, and the 7>(m- 
cUCHldas; and, mother, the tide came in quick 
and nearly caught me, and I had sore work to 
come round through the great Gate back to the 
strand." 

The widow shook her head. 
" Thou art too fond of wandermg into danger- 
ous places ; thou wilt be lost one of these days, 
like thy father. A maid's work is in the house, 
and not out yonder or on the sea. I have Uved 
in Eromlaix, maid and wife, for nigh fifty years, 
and I have never seen the Gate yet save once, 
from thy father's boat, when he took me out with 
him in the wicked days to hear the blessed mass 
at sea." 

By this Ume the housewife had risen and 
settled doWn again to her wheel, where she began 
to spin busily. She was one of those thrifty, 
energetic women to whom idleness is death, and 
who fill the houses they inhabit with a busy hum 
of work, sometimes quite bee-like in its misdirect- 
ed waste of energy. 

"I will tell you," said Jannick, rising, and 
stretching his limbs, " of something we saw this 
day when coming home from the fishing. We 
were drifting with the flood close by the great 
Gate, as near as a boat may sail, when Hoel Gral- 
lon, who has eyes like a hawk, cried out, * Look,' 
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and we looked, all, in at the Gate. We were too 
far to make out faces, but what we saw was this : 
a man, like a fisherman, wading up to his waist, 
and carrying a maiden in his long arms. The 
tide was high, and he carried her round from the 
Gate, and sat her down upon the shore. — ^Tum thy 
face this way, Harcelle ! — ^Then the man kissed 
the maid, and the maid the man, and after that 
we slipped round the point and saw no more.*' 

The twins laughed, and all looked at Marcelle. 
She was quite calm now, and shrugged her pretty 
shoulders with a charming air of indifference. 
Jannick, irritated by her composure, turned to 
his mother. 

" Mother, ask her if she went to the Gate of 
St. Gildas alone ! " 

Before the question could be put, Marcelle 
herself answered, looking defiantly at the imp 
who was torturing her. 

*^ Nay, both going and coming I had company, 
as you have told. — ^Listen, mother ! Jannick is a 
goose, and sees wonders where older people would 
see nothing strange. I found a comrade on the 
beach, and he guided me through the Gate, and 
after that, when the tide rose, he carried me 
through the Gate again, and then — ^what the stu- 
pid Jannick says is true I — ^I kissed him on both 
cheeks for thanks I It was only Cousin Itohan, 
and but for his help, mother, I might have been 
drowned this day." 

There was another general laugh, this time at 
Jannick^s expense. MarceUe's rambles with Ro- 
han were well known, and Rohan's connection 
with the family was so close that they elicited lit- 
tle or no comment. 

Only the mother looked grave. 

" That is not true," cried Jannick, angry at 
having the laugh against him. " When I came 
up thfe street yonder, Rohan was with the priest 
and Master ArfoU, and when I entered the house 
thou hadst not come. home. Besides, he who 
carried thee — for thee it was, I swear-^was not 
taller than I, and he embraced thee too close and 
too often to be Rohan Gwenfem or any of .thy 
kin." 

The widow broke in sharply : 

" Whoever it was — and the Holy Virgin for- 
bid that Marcelle or any child of mine should 
speak a lie 1— whoever it was, Rohan or another, 
Marcelle should not have wandered there. It is 
no place for mtuds, and for any but mad creatures 
who bear their lives in their hands, like Rohan 
Gwenfem. Besides, all the country knows the 
place was cursed by the blessed St. Gildas, and 
turned into a place of ill All men knew that 



wicked spirits walk there by liight, and the 
souls of monks who denied the holy cross : alto- 
gether, 'tis an evil spot, and even Rohan himself 
does wrong to venture there." 

Here for a space the conversation ceased ; but 
that night, when all the house was still, Marcelle 
fell secretly on her mother's breast and told her 
all. She had intended to be silent, but she could 
not bear the loving, questioning eyes that fol- 
lowed her, with fond maternal solicitude and anx- 
iety, all about the house. 

The mother was not altogether unprepared 
for the reception of the truth. It certainly gave 
her little pleasure ; for Rohan Gwenfem was not 
the husband she would have chosen for her only 
daughter. He was too eccentric and too reckless, 
too careless an attendant at mass, and too diligent 
a pupil of that terrible Master Arfoll, to suit her 
old-fashioned taste ; and often indeed, in her se- 
cret heart, she pitied her half-sister for having 
such a son. His physical beauty and his affec- 
tionate disposition were both well known to her, 
and she loved him well ; but she viewed his vaga- 
ries with alarm, and feared that they might lead 
him to no good. 

It would be absurd to affirm that Marcelle's 
confession took her altogether by surprise. She 
had for some time feared and suspected that Ro- 
han, on his part, regarded her daughter with more 
than cousinly affection, and numberless secret 
presents from his hands — such as brooches, em- 
broidered belts, silk neckerchiefs, and other sim- 
ple fineries purchased at the pardons — ^had only 
confirmed her suspicions. As happens in most 
cases, she had temporized, never quite believing 
that there was any danger of a love-affair ; and 
lol here lay Cupid, full-gi-own before her eyes, 
sleeping under the snowy kerchief that covered 
her daughter's breast. 

A mother and daughter on truly affectionate 
terms soon understand each dther, and these two 
at once came to an arrangement. It was prom- 
ised, on the mother's side, that no notice should 
be taken at present of what had occurred ; that 
all the family, and the corporal in particular, 
should remain in complete ignorance of Rohan's 
sentiments ; that Rohan should be received in the 
house on the old footing, as in a measure one of 
the family ; and, finally, that not one word should 
be breathed as yet to Rohan's mother. It was 
conceded, on Marcelle's side, that no final answer 
amounting to secret betrothal was to be given to 
Rohan ; that Marcelle should not again wander in 
his company so far from home, or in any way do 
more to awaken suspicion or cause scandal ; that 
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she should lead Rohan to understand that the 
confession made m a moment of passion was in 
no way binding ; and that all would depend on 
the good or bad opinion of the widow and the 
corporal. 

Naturally enough, the widow was a little 
shocked. Conventional propriety had been so 
far violated, that two young people had taken 
the initiative, instead of leaving themselves to be 
disposed of by (heir elders in the usual fashion. 
Properly speaking, and according to strict eti- 
quette, Rohan should have sent a deputy to the 
corporal, explaining his wishes formally, and 
stating his prospects ; it would then have been 
the corporal's task to consult the widow, and, if 
the widow was willing, simply to explain, with no 
particular attention to the girl's wishes in the 
matter, that Rohan Gwenfem was to be her 
future husband I 

To have refused an excellent match, arranged 
for her by her superiors, even if the match was 
with one whose face she had never seen, would 
have darkly tarnished the fame of any Eromlaix 
muden, and her prospects of marrying would 
thenceforth have been almost as uncertain as 
those of a girl who had actually committed a 
breach of chastity. 

The lovers in the present instance being cous- 
ins, who had from childhood upward been accus- 
tomed to each other's society, there was little or 
no fear of scandal or misunderstanding. Mar- 
celle had only to be careful, and Rohan discreet 1 

At the same time the widow prayed in ^er 
secret heart that Marcelle might in time be cured 
of her £kicj for Rohan Qwenfem. 
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Had the Widow Derval beheld her daughter's 
face as she stood undressing in the upper cham- 
ber that night, she would have felt that her 
prayers were almost useless t 

The little chamber contained two small beds 
in the wall, each white as snow, as is the linen 
of the poorest Breton cottiige. In one of these 
the widow, fatigued with a long day's work, slept 
soundly and peacefully, while Haroelle, preparing 
for rest, lingered over her toilet with a rapture 
which she had never known before. 

The floor was black and bare, the walls were 
black too, and round the bedS' themselves were 
3 



hooks, whereon hung many articles of female' 
attire. The chief furniture in the room was a 
table and a form ; on the table stood, burning 
low, an old-fashioned oil-lamp. In a press in 
the comer stood a great oaken chest, whence 
came the smell of clean linen, perfumed with 
little bags of dried rose-leaves ; and not far from 
the chest, fixed in a frame against the wall, was a 
rude mirror of common glass. 

Marcelle had divested, herself of her outer 
skirt, her saboU and stockings, her bodice, and 
her white coif; and now, in dishabille as pure as 
samite, she stood loosening her beautiful long 
hair, and caressing it with her two pretty hands. 
As the dark tresses rained over her shoulders, 
she looked at her image in thd glass, and blushed 
to see it looking back at her with eyes so spar- 
kling and cheeks so bright. Then, winding one 
long tress around her forefinger, and contemplat- 
ing herself serenely, she went over again in her 
mind the scene of the morning. She felt the 
strong, embracing arms, she heard the softly-mur- 
muring sea, she was conscious again of loving 
kisses on the lips. Then, thoroughly pleased 
with herself, she smiled ; and the image answered 
her from the darkness of the wall. She bent 
closer, as if to view herself the better. The 
image stooped and brightened. Then, carried 
away by an impulse she could not resist, she put 
her red lips against the glass, close against the 
lips of the image, in one long, soft, caressing, lov- 
ing kiss. A kiss fof herself, witii whom she was 
thoroughly well pleased t 

She unloosened her hair, and touched it lov« 
ingly. It was such a treasure as few Breton 
maidd possessed ; not a lock of it had ever been 
sold to the traveling barber, and she preserved it 
in her coif as a precious though secret possession. 
Not " Gold-hair," whom our great poet of passion 
has so sweetly sung, loved her bright growth bet- 
ter. Marcelle, too, would have prayed to have it 
with her in her grave. 

What is more divine on this low earth than 
Beauty lingering over herself, not in vanity, not 
in folly or pride, but with that still joy in its own 
delidousness which a sweet flower feels, with that 
calm rapture of its own light which lives in the 
being of a star? 

At last she up-braided her hiur, and stood 
hesitating for a moment ; then, softly as a foun- 
tain falls, she sank on her knee before the chair, 
and, bowing her face between her hands, began 
to pray. 

Right over her head, painted on cardboard, 
and hung agamst the wall, was a figure of Our 
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Lady^ with the Infant in her lap holding a lily and 
brightly smiling. Though the figures were cov- 
ered with gold and silver tinsel, and the very stalk 
of the lily was stuck on in gold-leaf, the faces 
were comely enough, and the whole suggestion 
atoned for the vulgar ezeouticoL 

And Marcelle prayed. " In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Qhost 
Amen.*' 

She thanked the Lord for his favors; she 
begged him to make her sins known unto her, 
whether against God, or against her neighbor, or 
against herself. Then she repeated the general 
confession. 

Then, uplifting her eyes to the picture, the 
litany of the Blessed Virgin. 

Presently, in a low, clear voice, she prayed for 
those who loved her and whom she loved : for 
the soul of her dead father, for the old corporal 
and her beloved mother, for her brothers Hoel, 
Gildas, Alain, and Jannick. Lastly, in a lower 
voice still, she breathed the name of Rohan Gwen- 
fem, and trembled as she prayed: "Bless my 
love for Rohan, blessed Lady, and grant me 
now thy grace that I may never offend against 
thee more.'* 

There was a pause. Her prayer seined fin- 
ished; she was silent for a moment Then un- 
covering her eyes, she looked up, not at the pict- 
ure of Our Lady and her Son, but at another 
picture, less large and highly colored, which hung 
on the same walL 

It was that of a man in soldier's costume 
standing on an eminence and pointing down with 
still forefinger at a red light below him, which 
seemed to come from some burning town; his 
face was white as marble ; and at his feet crouched, 
like dogs waiting to be unleashed, their heads 
close against the groimd, several grizzly grena- 
diers, mustached and bearded, with bloodshot 
eyes— each with his bayonet set 

The picture was rude but terrible, vulgar but 
sublime. It was the lurid representation of a 
fact which a more artistic treatment would have 
ruined. . 

. Not with a less gentle love, not with a less 
deep reverence, did Marcelle regard this picture 
than the other. Her eyes lingered over it tender- 
ly, her lips moved as if they would have kissed it ; 
then her face softly fell into her hands, as before 
some higher presence. 

She prays again ; and as she prays, mark how 
above the bed wherein she is to lie are hung sus- 
pended a gun and bayonet, and above these, on a 
high shelf, lie, clean and carefully brushed and 



folded, an old knapsack, havresac, cartouche-boi, 
shako, and great-coat These, too, are sacred; 
for the old corporal has worn and borne them in 
many a war. He does nqt, like many veterans, 
parade them ostentatiously over his fireplace ; he 
keeps them here apart, in the sanctity of this vir- 
^bed. 

*' And lastly, merciful God, for. the sake of 
Jesus thy Son, and our Holy Mother, and all the 
saints, preserve the good emperor, and ^ve hhn 
victory over his enemies, and cast down the wick- 
ed who seek to destroy him and his people, and 
fill his lap with blessings, ibr the sake of the 
blessings he has given us. Amen 1 omen I " 

And so the last, and perchance not the worst 
of the saints, St Napoleon, stands impassive, 
pointing downward, while the maiden rises from 
her knees, her eyes dim with the intensity and 
earnestness of her prayer. 

. Soon she has unclothed her limbs and blown 
out the lamp, and crept into bed ; and very soon 
after she is sound asleep, while the old bayonet, 
which has drunk many a human creature's blood, 
keeps its place above her head, and the figures of 
the Yir^n and of St Napoleon, nde by side, re- 
main near her through the watches of the night 
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" Speak low, for it is the Kannerez-noz who 
sing ; stoop, hide, lest the Kannerez-noz may see ; 
for they wash their bloody linen white as snow, 
and their eyes look hither, and they sing together 
no earthly song. Holy Virgin, keep us ! Son of 
God, protect us. Amen ! amen 1 " 

Thus in the wild words of an old Celtic sdne 
murmurs the wayfarer as he moves by night along 
the silent ways, and peers this way and that way 
with timid eyes, and sees spectral shadows assail 
his path, till his heart leaps at the sight of the 
light in his cottage-window afar. Well may be 
fear the dreadful Washer-women of the Night, for 
these are no fairy fancies bred in the bright im- 
aginations of a sunQy place, but spectres, lonely 
and horrible, of darkness and death. Doomed is 
he who thus beholds them in the loneliness of the 
night, for it is kU shroud they are washing with 
skeleton-fingers cold as frost, and it is Au face- 
cloth they stretch to dry on the starlit sward be- 
side the stream, and it is Am dirge they ore sing- 
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ing as they stoop above the gUmmering stream in 
the shadowy wood, or by the lonely shore. 

Night after night the Eannerez-noz are busy ; 
their work is never-done, for the long line of the 
dead ceases never. Sometimes in the haunted 
forest, often under the shadowy crags, they wash 
and wring. And the fisherman from his craft by 
night sees them as often as does the wagoner 
crossing the great moors with his- loads of salt. 
Down here at Er<|^laix— even here, where most 
men would die of old age were it not for the ac- 
cursed conscription — ^they ply their trade. Drift- 
ing along under the shadow of the menhir, float- 
ing close to the Gate of St. Gildas, and dozing at 
the helm, many a Kromlaix man has seen the 
crags part open, revealing a spectral village, with 
a silver kirk in the midst whence the an^dus 
rings, a graveyard bright with silver tombs, a 
Calvary where the figures were not stone but 
white skeletons, and far away houses thatched 
with silvef, with crimson window-panes and shad- 
ows moving within ; and then, half wakening and 
shivering, he has seen the strand below, the spec- 
tral village aU bestrewed with linen white as snow, 
and has seen — ah, God, with his living eyes has 
seen ! — the Eannerez crouching close beside the 
sea, and has heard their terrible voices singing 
the dirge of dread t What avail to cross him- 
self now, and to call on Jesu and the Blessed 
Lady and. all the .saints? for sure it is that that 
man's shroud is woven, and all that remains un- 
certcdn is whether he will die on firm land or out 
there in the great sea. 

At the front of Mother Gwenfem's cottage- 
door, situated apart in .the shadow of the crag, 
stood Rohan and Master ArfoU looking downward 
toward' the strand and calmly contemplating the 
very scene on which superstition has based its 
horrible dream of the Washer-women of the 
Kight For it was a calm night, of little wind ; 
the moon every minute was darkened by slowly- 
drifting clouds, and few stars were visible ; and 
down on the sand, murmuring and sometimes 
singing, were shadowy figures stooping over hid- 
den pools, and all around them were gleams of 
whiteness, as of linen spread upon the shingle. 
Here and there a lantern glimmered from the 
ground, or moved hither and tMther in unseen^ 
hands. Behind these murmuring groups with 
flitting lights gleamed Kromlaix, with the moon« 
light shimmering on its roofs, the red lights 
gleaming in its windows, as strange as any spec- 
tral village seen in a half-dream. 

It was dead low-water, the fountains were 
apbursting from the hidden iiver far below, and 



the women and maidens of Kromlaix were gath' 
ered there, washing their linen or dipping their 
pitchers for water, while they gossiped over the 
news. Here, night or day, whenever it was low- 
water, they gathered, old and young ; and natu- 
rally enough, the Fountain was the leading cen- 
tre of all the scandal and gossip of the place. 

That fancy of the Kannerez had occurred to 
Master Arfoll, as he quietly contemplated the far- 
off busy scene. 

** It is so, mark you, that ' superstition ' con- 
structs its tales,'' he said. ** Could you not fancy 
now that the Kannerez-noz were before you, 
washing their white shrouds in the pure pools ? 
The Kannerez ! not pretty maids like your cousin 
Marcelle, with their white feet stealing on the 
warm sand I " 

" Nevertheless, Master Arfoll," returned Ro- 
han, laughing, '* there are many there who would 
pass for the Kannerez even by broad day. Old 
Mother Barbaik, for example ! " 

Master Arfoll did not laugh, but kept his sad 
eyes fixed, as he said : 

^ " Poor women I poor old mothers, with their 
weary limbs and broken hearts, and hearts that 
will soon be broken more 1 Ah, Rohan, it is a 
pleasant thing to be young and strong and pretty 
like Marcelle, but it is a sore thing to grow old 
and despised like Mother Barbaik of whont^ you 
speak. Hath she not a son ? " 

« Yes." 

" An only son^ " 

** Yes ; Jannick — ^you will know him. Master 
Arfoll, by sight — ^he walks lame, and hath a great 
hunch on one shoulder, and two of his right- 
hand fingers have never grown 1 " 

** God has been very good to him ! " s(ud 
Master Arfoll, quietly. 

" Good, Master Arfoll I " 

" To him — and to his poor old mother. Bet- 
ter, Rohan, in these days to be bom halt and 
lame, or deaf and blind, than to grow up into 
man's strength. Happy Jannick I He will never 
go to war! Mother Barbaik can keep her 
child ! » 

There was a long pause. Both men watched 
the fountain and the sea, but with different emo- 
tions. The itinerant's heart was full of the terri- 
ble calm of the sublimest pity and unselfishness ; 
Rohan's was stirred by a stormy passion. • 

At last Rohan spoke. He seemed like one 
concluding a long train of reflection, rather than 
opening a subject 

"After all, my name wiH be on the listi '* 

" No doubt»» 
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" And my number may be drawn ? ** 

" Perhaps ; but God forbid 1 " 

Rohan turned his face full on his companion's, 
and laughed, fiercely, quickly ; a laugh with no 
joy in it, only desperation. 

"God forbid? I am sick of hearing God's 
name mentioned so 1 " 

" Never be sick of hearing God's name," said 
Master Arfoll, gently. 

"God forbid? What does God forbid? 
Cruelty, butchery, battle, hunger, disease I None 
of these ! He sits calm, if he is at all, giving his 
world over to devils. Ah, Master Arfoll, you 
know, you know ! You have seen, you have seen 1 
And yet, you have faith I " 

Rohan laughed again almost contemptuously. 
As he stood thus, towering by the frail figure of 
Master Arfoll, he seemed (with his fair hair and 
leonine locks) like some mighty giant of the North. 

" I have faith," answered Master Arfoll, and 
his face shone beautiful in the moonlight; "I 
have faith, and I think I shall have it till I die. 
You have seen little of the world ; I have seen 
much. You have suffered nothing; I have lost 
all ; and yet I say to you now, my son, as I would 
say to you in your despair, God forbid that I 
should doubt my (jod ! " 

" And yet, mark you, he suffers these things." 

" It is so," answered Master Arfoll, simply. 
" While men remain ignorant, these things will 
be ; when men grow wise, these things will cease. 
Man, not God, is the scourge oi man. God made 
the world beautiful, and God is joy ; the wicked 
are unhappy, you see, and they do not know 
God." 

"Who knows him, then? — ^Those only who 
weep?" 

" Those who help him, Rohan." 

"How?" 

" By fulfilling his law of love ; by loving all 
things, hoping all things, enduring all things. 
But stay, my Rohan, perhaps my God is not yours. 
Mine is not the god of monsieur U cuH, nor the 
god of Uncle Ewen, neither the god of priests nor 
the lord god of battles. He is the voice within my 
own heart, answering aU the voices that cry 
around me, * There is no hope! despair, de- 
spah- 1 ' " 

Rohan inclined his head, not irreverently, for 
he, had been an apt pupil, and he adored his mas- 
ter ; but the spirit of wrath was still strong within 
him, and his eyes still bum6d terribly. The blood 
tf the Gwenfems was fire. Tn this man native 
Vssion and pride had been subdued by accidental 
"^'1 re into something eminently noble ; but the 



elements were there, and it only needed some in- 
sufferable outrage or indignity to turn him again 
into the original savage Adam. ** Let me speak 
again of the conscription, Master ArfoU," he said, 
in a voice trembling with agitation. ** It is com> 
ing again, and the emperor may say to any man, 
* Follow me I ' Tell me, then, is thii the wf U of 
God ? " 

"It is not I" 

" And a man would be ji|gdfied in answering 
the emperor,' No, I will not follow, for thy leader- 
ship is accursed ? ' " 

" There is no escape — ^he who is called must 
gol" 

" But first answer — ^would that man be justi- 
fied ? " 

** Before God he would." • 

Rohan Gwenfem threw his hands up into the 
air. 

"Then, remember, if ever that call should 
come to me, if ever the bloody hand should be 
laid upon my shoulder, and the bloody finger 
point me forward — remember, then^ what I swear 
now — I will resist to the last drop of my blood, 
to the last fibre of my fiesh ; though all the world 
should be against me, even what I love best, I 
will be firm ; though the emperor himself should 
summon me, I will defy him and spit upon him — 
I, Rohan Gwenfem, will spit upon him, Napoleon, 
and defy him. They may kill me, but they cannot 
make me kill Master Arfoll, if the time comes, 
remember that/ " 

The words poured forth in a torrent. Could 
the speaker's face have been seen, it would have 
appeared quite bloodless — the lips compressed, 
the eyes set, the whole countenance in one white 
heat of passionate resolve. Almost involuntarily, 
as he concluded, Gwenfem crossed himself — a 
custom which he seldom followed, but which he 
now adopted in the vehemence of his feeling, as 
if calling Qod to witness his oath. 

Master Arfoll sighed. The words seemed wild 
and raving, and he* had heard such fi*antic protesta- 
tions made before, but the end had ever been the 
same — despairing submission to inevitable des- 
tiny. 

A few moments afterward {he men shook 
hands, and Master Arfoll made his way up the 
cliff-side. 

"God forbid, indeed," he thought, "that the 
lot should ever fall on him / He is a lamb now, 
for he has known only green fields and the breath 
of peace ; but I see the wild spirit within him, the 
first blood of battle would change him into a wild 
beast!" 
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While this dialogue was proceeding, the scene 
at the Fountain was growing briisker. Seen 
closer, it lost much of its weird mystery, and be- 
came a lively human picture. 

About midway between high and low water 
marks glimmered numerous pools, fresh dug by 
the hands of the women ; for whererer holes were 
scooped fresh water bubbled up ; and around the 
pools, kneeling on boards and old thwarts of boats, 
and sometimes even on the shingle with their bare, 
unprotected knees, were busy groups of white- 
capped women and girls, washing, beating their 
linen with their wooden bats, laughing and chat- 
tering as merrily as a sisterhood of rooks which 
the moon keeps awake in the tree-tops. 

The sands were still luminous with the ebbed 
tide, and strewed with tangled weeds and gleam- 
ing jelly-fish. The air was warm, but piquant 
with the odorS of ocean, and every breath of it 
wafted inland the night-moths and large gnats 
that people sandy places. 

At intervals there came from the dim sea the 
cry of some belated and solitary gull ; and once 
a great white owl, while prowling purblind among 
the clefts of the moonlit crags, blundered across 
the open space of the Fountain, and, uttering a 
startied scream, buried itself in the gloom of the 
clifl& beyond. 

Among the pools were some preserved for 
domestic purposes, and at these were young girls 
and children with earthen pitchers and wooden 
pails, some standing, others coming and going. 

Among those lingering stood Marcelle, her 
pitcher balanced on her head, her eyes turned to 
the groups of women who chattered near her in 
the moonlight. 

She was not a popular member of that assem- 
bly, for she had two great drawbacks in the eyes 
of the women — her beauty and her connection 
with the old corporal. 

As a rule, the Fountain (the place of many 
pools was always spoken of thus, in the singular 
number) was a scene of extraordinary animation 
and merriment. Every matter of public or pri- 
vate interest was discussed and analyzed there ; 
bad characters were beaten to shreds by tongues 
as hard as the wooden bats of their owners ; the 
foibles of friends and neighbors were turned in- 
side out and well scrubbed, amid a blinding spray 
of prattie. Not the congress of women, in the 
great play of Aristophanes, kept up a more in- 
cessant chatter. It must be admitted, moreover, 
that much of the humor ventilated at the Foun- 
tain had an Aristophanic broadness — reminding 
one terribly of the " Lysistrata." The ffoudriole I 



had its place vindicated* here as much as in the 
page of B6ranger. Tet these were modest ma- 
trons, meek as mice before their husbands, God- 
fearing, loving, and gentie. They merely prat- 
tled together over the secrets of th^ matron- 
hood, and, though they sometimes laughed coarse- 
ly, meant no, harm. 

As for the younger females, they clustered 
together and discussed their love-affairs, with 
much tittering and whispering, and no naughti- 
ness whatever. There were lovely maids among 
them, but none quite so lovely as ICaroelle. Mar- 
celle was stately as a grande dame^ and never 
condescended to foolishness; for which charac- 
teristic hauteur, be certtun, they loved her none 
the more. 

So there she stood lingering in the moonlight, 
fair and happy as Marguerite before she learned 
to sing **Meine Ruh' ist hin, mein Herz ist 
schwer ! " Something in the gossip of the elder 
women had struck her ear, and she had paused to 
listen. 

That night there were laughing and singing 
and chattering enough, but these had ever and 
anon been interrupted by pauses of thoughtful 
silence, broken betimes by low, anxious whis- 
pers. 

" Ah, mon Dieu I it is all true enough, little 
Joan, as some of us shall soon know to our sor- 
row 1 " cried one of the women. 

# " It will be a sore day for Eromlaix," said 
another, looking up from the pool over which she 
was leaning. " Our Piarik was taken the last 
time, and he has never come back yet.*' 

" Ah, but he lives ! '* said the first speaker. 
" Yes, he lives I '» 

• ** It is your house that has the luck," cried a 
grizzly giantess with gray hair, whose brawny 
arms were busy in the same pooL *' My Jannick 
«nd my Gillarm are gone, with never a priest to 
give them a blessing or a friend to pray their 
poor souls to God I " 

She drew a heavy breath, while her face was 
contorted with agony, but she had a mighty 
man*8 heart, which would break rather than find 
relief in tears. 

*' No one says it is not true,'* said the girl 
called Joan, a small but adult girl who walked 
lame, *'*' but the time is not fixed, and some say 
the emperor himself does not know his plans. 
It may be a year — ^two years — ^nctie can tell. 
Father Rolland was telling mother to-day — ^for, 
when she heard of it, she was very anxious about 
Hoel and L6on, as you conceive — tiiat the lists 
do not mean very much. The men may not be 
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wanted for a long time; «nd, f^ain, there may be 
peace, and no one may have to go at all." 

"One cannot understand why the emperor 
does not make peace. Is he not the master ? 
When one is master like that, peace is easy.'* 

The masculine woman who had formerly 
spoken gave a fierce laugh. 

**The emperor 1 — say the devil, and all is 
said— does the devil make peace ? " 

This was more than Harcelle could bear. 

"Silence, Yvonne Pekvenu; you have no 
right to say such things, and as for your sons, 
they are better where they are than where they 
used to be, at the eabarety fighting and cursing." 

Yvonne lifted up her worn face and glared at 
the speaker, but Harcelle was not to be daunted. 

" Ton know well that what I say is true, and 
the good Ood knows I pity you, but you should 
not talk as you do. Listen I It is the Prussians 
who will not let the emperor make peace." 

All became attentive. Harcelle spoke as one 
having authority. 

" Hy uncle Ewen says the emperor would be 
glad to rest, but the Germans have bought over 
all the kings with their gold, and they will not 
suffer him. Have you seen a swarm of wasps 
round a man going to market across the sand-hills 
of TraoniU ? Well, it is like that ! They cannot 
hurt the great emperor, these wasps of Prussians 
and English, but they can keep him troubled** 
they can prevent him from making peace 1 " « 

A general murmur of voices was the answer: 
some agreed with Harcelle, many others dissented 
strongly— each spoke according to her own stake 
in the game. 

" But why, then," asked a young matron, "is 
the sergeant in such a hurry about preparing the 
lists f If there was to be no drawing at all— or 
only afler six montiis or a year — ^why should there 
be such haste to get the names ? For my part, I 
understand it all — ^the emperor has a new plan in 
his head, and we shall hear of it before harvest." 

A general groan followed this unpopular proph- 
ecy. 

As the speaker finished, a little old woman, 
bent nearly double with age, hobbled in among 
the group with a crock in one hand and a stout 
ash staff in the other. Setting the vessel down 
on the shingle, she stood panting for breath ; then 
clasping the. staff with both hands, and resting 
her chin on her wrists, she suxsveyed the speakers 
with a strange glitter in her black eyes. 

Heantime, the little maid called Joan answered 
the would-be prophetess. 

"Come must, come will," she said, senten- 



tiously. " There is at least this comfort, the em- 
peror does not want all; each man takes his 
chance ; and the lots are in God's hands, after 
aU." 

"And one can light a candle up at Notre 
Dame de la Garde," said the other. " There is 
hope yet, and to blame the emperor is not fair." 

She was a young mother, and all her children 
were littie fiedgelings, who had but lately left the 
nest of her infolding arms. So what cared she ? 
Her husband was fishing on the cod-banks of 
Newfoundland, and all her brood was safe. 

" I cried when our poor Antonin died in the 
fall Cf the leaf," said a girl who had not yet spok- 
en, and who was quietiy filling the crock of the 
old woman who had last arrived. " I cried then ; 
but now I do not care, if God has taken him in- 
stead of the conscription." 

Apathetic murmur answered her. The old 
woman stood still, leaning on her staff, as if feis- 
cinated. 

"For our part we are safe," cried Joan; " I 
have only one brother, and the emperor does not 
take the only sons." 

Harcelle, who was slowly retreating, turned 
sharply at this statement. 

" It is a good thing," she cried, with a soom- 
ful laugh, " to have three full-grown brothers left, 
and none of them cowards. One of mine at least 
will look upon the emperor. Would I were a 
man that I might go I " 

One or two girls echoed the sentiment ; it is 
so easy to be courageous when one is in no per- 
sonal peril !. 

" But as for your only sons," she continuefi, 
"the emperor has changed all that this time. 
Every strong man will take his chance — all ex- 
cept the blind, and the poor idiots, will have to 
go if 'tis the emperor's wiU. What then ? Vive 
Vempereur / " 

Not a voice echoed her ; the women surveyed 
her in grim silence, and made signs to each other. 
Only tne infirm old creature leaning on her staff 
uttered a feeble wail. Hobbling over to Harcelle, 
she clutched her arm. 

*' That is false, Harcelle Derval I " 

" What is false, Hother Lo'iz ? " 

" That the only sons will be drawn. That is 
what the sergeant says, but it is false." 

" Tou are right, Hother Lo'iz," sympathetically 
murmured several voices ; and angry faces crowd- 
ed i*ound Harcelle. 

The old woman trembled like an aspen-leaf, 
and her thin voice piped despairingly : 

" Ah, God, it cannot be true. The sergeant 
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sajs that no one will be exempt — ^no one at all, 
but it cannot be true. I have talked to the ser- 
geant, I. He says the emperor must have men 
— thousands, millions — soon I It is to cut the 
throats of the Germans, and that is just. But the 
emperor shall not have my boy. I have prayed 
that the emperor might hare victories ; while he 
left me my boy, I say, I have prayed for the em- 
peror every night. The others are dead — ^they 
died young — and I have only JUn." 

Harcelle was touched add laid her hand softly 
on those of the old woman. 

"Have no fear, Mother Loizl'* she said. 
*^ The sergeant knows all that — and that you have 
no one but J^n. He will not let him be put down 
in th« Ksts, and even if his name were drawn, he 
would not suffer him to go." 

** My curse upon them all I ** cried the old 
crone, madly. ** My J&n is tall and strong, and 
they always draw the strong and tall. Ah, they 
are cunning ; they cheat in the drawing, and take 
the best. And the emperor is making ready once 
more I But he shall not have my J^n ; as God is 
in heaven, he shall not have my Jkn 1 " 

With a look of pity, Marcelle departed, walk- 
ing slowly up the beach in the light of the moon, 
which had now grown brighter, and was lying like 
silver on the sands and on the sea. As she 
reached the shadow of the village, a dark figure 
joined her, and a low voice murmured her name : 

" Marcelle ! " 

" Rohan I " 

There was a silent kiss in the moonlight, and 
then Rohan lifted up his hands to take the pitch- 
er of water. 

" Let me carry it for you — it is heavy ! '* 

"No, it is quite light!'' 

He persisted, but she would not suffer him to 
release her of her burden ; so he followed quietly 
at her side. 

"Tou are late at the Fountain, Marcelle. The 
tide has turned.** ^ 

"Tes.'» 

That was all they said till they were near the 
corporal's door. Rohan was unusually gloomy 
and taciturn, but to Marcelle there was a delicious 
pleasure in this silent companionship. 

" Will you not come in ? *' she sud, setting 
down her pitcher. 

The street was empty, and they were quite 
alone. 

" Not to-night ! *' answered Rohan. 

He had both her hands now, and was drawing 
her face quietly to his. All at once, she drew 
back, laughing, and said : 



" After all, then, the news is true I " 

" What news ? " he asked, kissing her. 

"There will be more war. The emperor is 
mad against the Germans." 

It was as if the lips of a skeleton had been 
put to his ; he drew back shivering. 

" What is the matter ? " she asked, softly. 

" It is nothmg ; only the night is cold. And 
so there will be more war? Well, that is old 
news at the best." 

He was trying hard to conquer the emotion 
that was fast mastering him ; and his voice did 
not tremble. All at once, and absolutely for the 
first time, it flashed upon the girl, looking in his 
face, that this man, her lover, might be called 
among the rest A sharp pain ran through her 
heart 

" Ah, Rohan," she said, self-reproachfuUy, " I 
had forgotten— I did not think — ^the only sons 
will be drawn too ! " 

Rohan laughed. The laugh had fierceness in 
it, which Marcelle, in her own emotion, scarcely 
noticed. 

" What then ? " he asked. 

The maid hung her head, still with both her 
hands clasped in his, and answered, using for the 
first time that night the endearing second per- 
sonal pronoun : 

'' And ihou I" 

There was a pause. Rohan shivered and did 
not reply. Presently the girl, coming close to 
him, and puttfag both her arms around his neck, 
so that he could feel her heart beating against 
his own, kissed Mm pasnonately on the lips of 
her own accord. 

" My Rohan I my brave Rohan 1 It is true ; 
thy name is down, and may be drawn, and if so, 
thou wilt leave me — ^thou wilt go away to serve 
the great emperor, and to fight for France. I 
will not speak falsely — ^I am praying that thou 
mayst not go ; but if thou goest, I will not cry — I 
will be brave. It is hard to part with one's best 
beloved — ah, yes, it is hard ; but for the emper- 
or's sake-^Hind for the good emperor's sake, 
what would we not dot If it is his will and 
God's, I will not be sorry. Nay, then, I will be 
proud I " 

She passed her hands across her eyes, which 
were moist with tears. Just then a voice from 
the corporal's threshold cried loudly : 

"MarceUel" 

Kissing her lover quickly once agam, Marcelle 
caught up her pitcher and hurried rapidly away, 
leaving Rohan standing silent in the shadow of 
the street He had not answered her, nor inter- 
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rupted her ; he was too amaxed, too sick of heart 
Her very kiss had seemed terrible to him. He 
felt now, for the first time, how far their feelings 
ran apart ; how their souls prayed asunder, like 
worshipers who adore different gods. 

And with all this the love within him rose 
wave by wave, ever stronger and stronger, till, 
between its rapturous excess and the new terror 
that was pursuing him, he seemed as a man gone 
mad. 

Nevertheless, as he walked in the moonlight 
hour after hour that night, sometimes conjuring 
up the beloved face again and feeling the passion- 
ate embrace, sometimes shuddering as he remem- 
bered all the fierce bigotry and adoration of the 
heart he had pressed against his own, he more 
than once raised his hands to heaven and cried 
silently : 

"I have sworn it, my God I Niever, 
never I " 



CHAPTER. XI. 



THE RED ANGEL. 



*'FoR I will pass through the land of Egypt 
this night, and will smite all the first-bom in 
the land of Egypt, both man and beast; and 
against all the gods of Egypt I will execute judg- 
ment : for I am the Lord I And the blood shall 
be a token upon the houses where my people 
are!" 

So whispered Jehovah in the ears of Moses 
and Aaron in Egypt long >ago, and the passover 
lambs were slsdn, and the angel of the Lord passed 
over the houses where the blood was set as a 
token, and the Lord's chosen were saved, and all 
the hosts of the Lord went out from the land of 
Egypt 

So was it in Egypt long ago, and there was 
safety at least for those the Lord loved. So was 
it not in France at the opening of this century, 
for the Lord was silent afar, and there were no 
Moses and Aaron to lead his beloved out of the 
wicked land. 

And instead of God's passover and the blood 
of the lamb upon the dwellings of the people,, 
there was a great darkness, and blood indeed 
upon the houses, but not of lambs ; for on almost 
every threshold there gleamed a crimson token, 
not Grod's token, but Cain's— a token not of de- 
liverance, but of doom. 

As a spent storm flies across the earth. Na- 



poleon had hastened ftom Moscow to Paris, little 
daunted by the loss of five hundred thousand men, 
little heedful of the cries and tears of innumerable 
widows and orphan children. How had he been 
greeted by the people of his empire ? With curses 
and groans, with passionate prayers and appeals ? 
On the contrary, with blessings and aodamations. 
The cities of his empire — ^Rome, Floronfeoy Milan, 
Hamburg, Mayence, Amsterdam — pat ttmr smart- 
est raiment on, and wore lilies in their hfur. The 
piA)lic officials flocked in to offer their felicita- 
tions. '' What is life," cried the Prefect of Paris, 
"in comparison with the immense interests which 
rest on the sacred head of the heir to the em- 
pire ? " " Reason," cried M. de Fontagnes, grand- 
master of the Imperial University — ^^ reason pauses 
before the mystery of power and obedience, and 
abandons all inquiry to that religion whi<^ made 
the persons of kings sacred, after the image of 
God himself I " To this tune, and with even more 
hideous flourishes, danced, raved, and blasphemed 
the scented arch-priests of the imperial Baal. 

And meantime the heavens opened and buried 
the grand army deeper and deeper under the silent 
snows ; and in every home there was an empty 
place, in every house an aching heart ; and from 
every ruined home there went up a bitter cry— 
" We beseech thee to hear us, Lord ! " 

But the lord meant by those who cried was not 
Jehovah, nor the All-unseen and All-merciful, nor 
any god of the cold heavens whence these mows 
came covering those dead. The lord of the brok- 
en heart was Napoleon, who usurped the divine 
seat, and whispered his awful fiat across a deso- 
lated world. 

*^ We beseech thee to hear us, Lord ! " 
He brooded in the midst of his city, and his 
eyes surveyed the silent earth. As a spider in 
the heart of its web, he lay and waited in the 
heart of his city. The creature whom Paris had 
borne in those travails which shook the world, the . 
child of the Revolution which began with the cry 
of liberated souls and ended with the clang of 
souls in chains, the soldier &shi<»ied out of fire, 
the king-destroyer and king-liberator, was now 
known veritably for what he was — ^Avatar and 
lord of Europe, master and dictator of the earth. 
What wonder if madmen in their frenzy fell pray- 
ing in his presence, as to very God ! 

" We beseech thee to hear us, Lord ! " 
If he heard, he smiled, If he understood, he 
smiled also. But we may believe, indeed, that he 
neither understood nor heard. An Avatar cannot 
understand, for he has no wisdom; he cannot 
hear, for he has no ears. He has neither eyes 
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nor understanding, heart nor ears. He looks not 
upward, for he cannot conceive of God ; he gazes 
not downward, for he cannot perceive humanity. 
Blind, deaf, irrational, pitiless, terrible, he sits as 
God — an earth-god, deadly, and bom to die. 

We shall be answered here that Napoleon 
was what strange speakers and writers of all 
times have called a great man ; that, being such, 
he must have been supremely human, as indeed 
many of his utterances and doings seem to show. 
The explanation is simple. Great men of a cer- 
tain sort are great through their very negation 
of ordinary human qualities. Voltaire was great 
because he could not revere. Rousseau was great 
because he was incapable of shame.^ Napoleon 
was great because, as a sovereign, he was perfect- 
ly incapable of realizing the consequence of his 
own deeds — ^because, in fact, he did not possess 
even an ordinary share of that faculty of verifi- 
cation which is allotted to common men, to men 
who are in no respect great. 

It is curious, as illustrating this truth, that 
Napoleon, when he saw suffering, pitied it. He 
could not bear to contemplate physical pain in 
any shape, and, like Goethe, he careMly avoided 
it. As a human being, he had his humanities. 
As a great man, as the conqueror of Europe, he 
was simply an ignorant and irresponsible Force, 
without eyes, or ears, or heart, or understanding, 
an automaton moved by a blind and pitiless will 
to dark designs and ever-fatal ends. 

They were not far wrong, therefore, though 
they expressed the truth in an image, who pict- 
ured him as ever attended in secret by a certain 
man in red, his familiar, or KaK6s 9alfjbAv, This 
secret familiar, however, was his own miraculous 
invention. Napoleon, indeed, was the Franken- 
stein of the war-monster which he had himself 
created, and which, from the hour of his creation, 
never suffered him to sleep in peace. 

He might be as God to the people ; to this 
monster he was a slave. 

*^Thou hast created me out of chaos — ^feed 
me : my food is human life. Thou hast conjured 
me out of the mighty democratic elements— clothe 
me: my raiment shall be woven by fatherless 
children.' Thou hast fashioned me, and fed me, 
and clothed me in God's name — ^find me a bride, 
that my race may increase, and inhabit the 
earth." And the name of the bride was Death. 

> Let not these sentenees be misread. Yoludre, despite 
bis incapacity for any kind of reverenoe, waa the one good 
Samaritan in an age of craelty, of superstition. Boosseau, 
despite the efEh>nter7 of his moral bearing, was a messen- 
ger of divine truths. 



" We beseech thee to hear us, Lord I " 
Perchance, indeed, he might have heard, 
perchance he did hear, and hesitated. But the 
monster continued : " Quick ! more food, for I am 
hungry ; more raiment, for I walk naked in rags ; 
and another bride, for she you gave me is too 
cold. Deny me, and I will' devour thee ; thee, 
and thy seed, and thine empire, and thy hopes 
•for evermore." So the emperor cried, in this 
dark year of 1818, "Peace, monster ! 'and I will 
do thy behest." And leaving the Sedfuw in the 
darkness of his secret chamber, he passed smiling 
forth, amid the worship of his creatures, and 
flowers were strewed beifeath his feet, while music 
filled his ears. More food was ready~>more rai' 
ment was being woven. Another ghastly bride 
was soon prepared ; and the name of this bride 
was Slaughter, youngest bom of three sisters, 
whose other names were Famine and Fire. 

So Napoleon returned to the monster and 
cried unto him : ** Be thou my red angel, speeding 
across the land in the darkness of the night ; and, 
as thou goest, set on each door a crioKion mark ; 
and whatsoever house thou markest shall yield 
up its best beloved to thee and thy bride* For 
I am Napoleon I And the blood shall be as a 
token upon the houses where our victims are 1 " 
" We beseech thee to hear us, Lord I " 
The cry went up, bat to wh&t avail ? The 
evil angel had flown across the earth, and ol 
dawn the crimson signs were on the doors. 

And the number of the newly-chosen children 
of France was two hundred thousand and ten 
thousand, and at his call they answered, each in 
his dwelling ; and no passover lambs were slain, 
but each one of the two hundred thousand and 
ten thousand presented himself as a lamb for the 
sacrifice, ere the hosts of Napoleon went out 
anew from the land of France. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

CORPORAL DERVAL HARAlffOUES THE CONSCRIPTS. 

Those spring days were bright at Eromlaix ; 
fish were plentiful, and the people had never 
known a more promising time. The air was full 
of sweetness and promise, the heavens were blue 
and peaceful, the sea like a mirror. Yet the 
shadow was creeping nearer, and the dreaded 
hour of the drawing of lots was close at hand. 

It was now known for certain that Napoleon 
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had raised up his fatal hand, making the signal of 
the conscripUon. 

Previous to this, the hundred cohorts of the 
National Guard — a sort of militia, enrolled under 
the deelaraUon that they were never on any pre- 
tense to cross the frontier— had been turned into 
regular troops of the line ; while the sailors and 
marines of the French fleet had been gathered in 
from the sea, and from the seaports and villages* 
which the;^ occupied, and turned into corps of ar- 
tillery. Then, to crown all, came the decree of 
the Senate granting to the emperor the anticipa- 
tion of the conscription of 1814 — a force of some 
two hundred thousand raw recruits, which, united 
to the marines, and to the youths of the National 
Guard, would comprise a new army of at least 
three hundred and forty thousand men. 

There was much public noise and jubilation* 
much bustling of functionaries and rejoicing of 
corporations, but by the fireside there was silence 
and a great dread. It was soon made known far 
and near that, owing to the great national losses 
and the immense drain on the Uves of the popu- 
lation during the last campaigns, the old pleas of 
exemption from service were to be disallowed. 
Only sons were to take theb chance with the rest 
A rigorous inspection would follow the ballot, and 
few indeed would escape on the score of deformity 
or bodily infirmity. Evory conscript who drew 
a fatal number would have to go. As to pur- 
chasing a substitute, that would be out of the 
question. 

One mercy was afforded to the people, that of 
immediate relief from the agony of suspense. The 
ballot was to take place at once, in the little neigh- 
boring town of St Gurlott. 

The morning of the fatal day came soon, and 
came with blue skies, white clouds^ and the soft- 
est of winds upon the sea. 

As the sun slowly rose, coloring all the ocean 
to delicate rose and burning brightly on the little 
village, a head in a red nightcap was thrust out 
of the street-door of Corporal £wen*s house, and 
the eyes of the corporal himself looked with an 
approving twinkle at the weather. 

" Soul of St Gildas I '* he muttered to himself; 
" it is a good omen. The morning of Austerlitz 
was not more sunny." 

Here, however, he heaved a sigh, and looked 
down contemptuously at his wooden 1^, of which 
Austerlitz was the cause. 

Then, hobbling into the house, he proceeded 
with his toilet, shaving carefully, brushing up 
his best semi-military clothes, polishing his red 
cheeks till they shone again, and chattering to 



himself like some invalid daw in the privacy of 
his cage. 

When all his preparations were finished, he 
sat down, in his shurt-sleeves, before the fire— 
which he had already lit with his own hands — and 
began to smoke his usual ^^pipe before break- 
fiist" 

He was an early riser, and invariably the first 
to move about the house and light the fire. He 
would cook his ow|i breakfast, too, upon occasion, 
with the skill of an old campaigner. 

Hoel and Gildas — the twins — ^were still snor- 
ing in one of the lUa doa in the kitchen ; the oth- 
er, just vacated by the corporal, was lying open. I 

The first to descend the black wooden stairs 
was Marcelle. She wore iier coif, and her face 
was very pale. 

The corporal turned at her step, drew the pipe 
from his mouth, and, as she came up and kissed 
him on the weather-beaten cheek, exclaimed 
quickly : 

** Thau, little one ! But where is. thy moth- 
er?" 

"She sleeps still, and I did not waken hor; it 
is still early." 

Uncle Ewen puffed rapidly,* and looked at the 
fire. It was a fact almost unprecedented to find 
the busy widow lying in bed after her daughter 
had risen; but the corporal almost guessed the 
truth, or some of it Bright as the day might 
seem to him, to her it was a day of trouble ; and 
all night long she had been weepmg and thinking 
of her three dead sons, and praying that the 
good God might spore her those who remained. 

" Humph ! " grunted the old soldier, glancing 
at the Bleeping twins. '*They, too, are sound. 
—Hoel ! Gildas I It is time to rise." 

While Marcelle walked to the door, leaning 
against the door-post and looking out into the 
street, the young giants rose and were soon sitting 
with their uncle 4>y the fire. Presjsntly, down 
came Alain and Janiuck, looking very cross and 
sleepy ; and, last of all. Mother Derval herself, 
white as a ghost, and very silent 

Meantime, Marcelle stood in the street, watch- 
ing the little viUage wake. Brighter and brighter 
grew the light ; windows and doors were thrown 
open, heads were thrust out, voices were heard ; 
and presently a little girl passed, going to the 
Fountain, for it was low water. The little girl 
wore a tight white cap, wooden shoes, and a stifiT, 
bright-colored holiday petticoat. 

" How, Marrianic," cried Marcelle, " art thou, 
too, going to St Gurlott? " 

" Yes," answered Marrianic, eagerly. " I am 
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going with mother and Uncle Maturin and my 
brothers. There will be great fun — as good as at 
the jPard<m8. I must run' now, for mother is 
waiting for water." 

And she ran on down the street, smiling gayly, 
and singing to herself an old GelUo song. The 
conscription to her meant a holiday, and she was 
too young to comprehend sorrow in any shape. 

Marcelle sighed, ^er enthusiasm for the 
great cause remained, but somehow her mother's 
tears had troubled her, and she was thinking very 
sadly of her three dead brothers — and yes I of 
Rohan. She was selfish enough, despite her 
principles, to pray that Rohan might not be 
taken. Her first sip of love had been so deli- 
cious, and her nature was composed of such pas- 
sionate elements, that she could not bear to lose 
her loT^r so soon. 

The sun was fully up, and Kromlaix, like a 
great beehive, stood in the sunshine, with its in- 
habitants moving in and out. Nearly all wore 
their best. The white caps, and colored skirts, 
and embroidered bodices of the women, shone 
gayly, in the sun. The men lounged hither and 
thither, some in colored cotton nightcaps, some in 
broad hats of felt ; many in loose breeches and 
sahoUy but the greatest number in tight trousers, 
black gaiters, and rude, leather shoes. Early as 
it was, some had already set forth inland, on the 
road to St. Grurlott 

Reentering the house, Marcelle found break- 
fast ready, her mother still stooping over the fire, 
the corporal and his four nephews seated h>und 
the table eating black bread. Each of the men 
had also a tin mug before him, and on the table 
was a stone jug with cider. The corporal was 
rattling his mug, and addressing the "Macca* 
bees." 

*^ Attention I I drink to the emperor I " 

The others joined with a certain enthusiasm, 
for the cider was good, and, moreover, an un- 
usual luxury. Marcelle sat down and began to 
break a little bread, but her mother did not turn 
round. 

'* Mother, mother I " cried Uncle Ewen, with 
reproachful gentleness, addressing the widow. 
'* Come ! thou wilt put us out of heart. Have 
courage! See now, iill the world will not be 
drawn, and perhaps none of thine. If the worst 
comes to the worst, little woman, thou wilt be 
proud to serve the emperor in his trouble, and he 
may send thee back what thou lovest safe and 
sound." 

The widow's answer was a deep sigh. As for 
the young men, they looked cheerful enough. 



They were not sufficiently old to grieve over dan- 
ger before it came ; and, besides, they all pos- 
sessed a certain pugnacity and raw courage which 
the enthusiasm of Uncle Ewen had almost devel- 
oped into a sentiment. 

'*For my part," cried HoSl, **I shall take my 
chance. K I go, I go. It is in God's hands." 

** If the drawing is fair 1 " cried Gildas, sud- 
denly, scowling. 

The old corporal struck his fist on the table. 

'* Soul of a crow ! does not the emperor see to 
that? And who doubts the emperor? What 
Hoel said was right-4t is God that shuffles the 
numbers, and we that draw. He that God picks 
out should be proud. Look at thy sister Mar- 
oeUel Were she a man, she would break her 
heart if she did not go." 

^* It is all very well to talk," said Hoel, ** when 
one is a woman." 

*^ Bah 1 then hear me, I who am a man I " 
said the corporal, oblivious of the fact that hi9 
nephews had heard him almost too often. — '^ This 
is the way to look at it, mother ! When a nuin's 
time comes, when the angd with the white face 
arrives and knocks, we must get up and let him 
in. It is no matter where be hides— on land or 
sea, here or there — ^he will be found ; it may be 
to-morrow, see you, it may be twenty years after ; 
it may be wh^i he is a babe at breast, it may be 
when he is an old stump like me. Well, that is 
God's way ! You cannot Uve longer by staying 
at home, if it is God's will that you should dia" 

** That is quite true. Uncle Ewen," said the 
widow, " but—" 

The corporal waved his band with a grim 
smile«- 

^^liook at me^ mother! Look tX thy good- 
nuoi's brother, little woman ! I have been a sol- 
dier — ^I have seen it all — ^I have dined on thunder 
and gonpowder, I — and yet I live. Corhleuf I 
live, and, but for this accursed leg of a tree, as 
sound as any man. Have I not followed the 
Little Corporal to Egypt, to Italy, and across the 
Alps ? Was not that red work, little mother ? — ^I 
knew him general at Oismone, boys, and I lived 
to see him crowned Emperor of France ! — and a 
year after that I lost my leg ! A leg!— bah! If 
it had been the two legs I should have laughed, 
since it was for the emperor ! But, see you, I did 
not di&— I live to tell you all this. I have had 
bullets round me like rain, but I was never struck. 
Why, little mother? Because every bullet is 
marked by the, Hand you know, and not a man 
faUs but it is God's wiU." 

In this strain, talking volubly, sometimes ad- 
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dressing his nephews, sometimes turning to his 
sister-in-law and Marcelle, the veteran endeavored 
to inspire the household with confidence, and cour- 
age. He was, to a certain extent, successful, and 
even the mother assumed a certain sort of cheer. 

Previous to that day, Uncle Ewen had not 
been idl& Stalking from door to door, wherever 
he was on friendly terms, stumping along in his 
old uniform, with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon his breast, his nose in the air as if 
he smelt the battle afar off, his face crimson with 
enthusiasm, he had canvassed all Eromlaix on 
behalf of the emperor. Such enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and the young ^hermen began to laugh 
and swagger as if the conscription were a good 
joke — at all events, they determined not to shvfr 
the white feather. 

So on this bright morning of the drawing of 
lots all seemed quite festal 

If a quivering lip or a wet cheek was ^sible 
here and there, it was soon forgott«n in the gen- 
eral display of rustic splendor— embroidered waist- 
coats, silk-sewed bodices, bright petticoats, snowy 
caps, ornaments of coarse silver and gold. True, 
many a poor mother had quietly stolen out in the 
early gray of dawn to kneel under the Calvary and 
say a prayer of entreaty to the Blessed One carved 
in stone in its centre. But now grief seemed all for- 
gotten. There were laughing and shouting as the 
groups gathered, and more than one man had al- 
ready been drinking deep. 

Fresh and glorious shone the sea ; happy and 
glad seemed the village, with its black boats 
crowding, like -a flock of cormorants, on the wa- 
ter's edge. But over all, dominating the scene, 
stood the menhir — ^black, forbidding, like the 
imperial idol looking down upon his creatures. 

Out sallied the corporal at the head of his four 
nephews. 

By his side walked Marcelle, very pale, but 
dressed in colors bright as May, with a coif like 
snow, its lappets reaching to her waist, and her 
feet clad in pretty shoes with buckles. Then came 
a strain of wild music ; for Jannick carried his 
biniou — or bagpipe — ^tricked out with long stream- 
ers of a dozen colors, and Alain was blowing into 
his tin whistle. 

" Forward ! " cried Uncle Ewen. 

There was a cheer in the street, and the party 
was soon joined by many young men, friends of 
the "Maccabees." Among them came a thin, 
sinister-looking young fisherman, whom the cor- 
poral greeted by name. 

" Good-morrow, Mikel Grallon I '* 

Mikel answered quietly, and joined the party. 



thnisting himself as close as possible to Marcelle, 
who noticed his appAmch with courteous indiffer- 
ence. Her thoughts were elsewhere. She was 
looking up and down the street for one tall figure, 
but it was not there. 

The corporal, too, was on the qui vive, 

" He is late," he muttered. " Pest on him, to 
lie abed on sfich a day as this ! " 

** For whom are you looking?" asked Mikel 
Grallon, as they all paused close to the old et^a- 
retf which was distinguished by the bunch of 
withered mistletoe hung over the door. 

"For another sheep of my flock," returned 
Uncle Ewen. " His name is down in the list, yet 
he delays." 

Grallon smiled significantly. 

" If you mean Rohan Gwenfem, I fear he will 
not come. I met him yesternight, and he told me 
he should be too busy to go — ^that thou or another 
might draw in his name." 

The corporal stood aghast The very an- 
nouncement seemed blasphemous. " Too busy " 
to obey the summons of the emperor ! " Too 
busy " to perform his duty like a man on that day 
of all days I Soul of a crow I it was stupefying. 

But the corporal shook his head, and would 
not believe it. 

" By the bones of the blessed St Gildas ! " he 
cried, naming again the patron saint often invoked 
by his brother's wife, " it is unheard of — ^it is not 
true, Mikel Grallon. If Rohan said that, be was 
mocking at thee.^-1 see it plain, boys ! The ras- 
cal has stolen a march upon us and hurried on to 
the town to be first among the fun. Forward ! 
we shall find him there." 

Alain and Jannick played loudly, and the 
whole party turned again up the street. Marcelle 
said nothing then, but she remembered that, some 
few nights before, Rohan had hinted that he might 
be absent "But if I am," he added, <4et then 
or our uncle draw for me in my name ; it matters 
little, for the luck will be the same ; and if the lot 
is against me, I shall be as content as if I had 
drawn myself." He had said this in the twilight, 
and his voice was firm ; and, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, she had not seen the terrible expres- ' 
sion on his face. 

As they left the village and hastened along 
the road they found themselves with many other 
groups going the same way — ^women young and 
old, aged men, young fishermen, and even little 
boys and girls. As they passed the church and 
Calvary, Ahun and Jannick ceased to play, the 
corporal took off his hat, and Marcelle and her 
brothers knelt down for a moment 
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The little curS was standing at the charch- 
door, with hk vicatre (or curate), a spectral young 
man fresh from college. Father Rolland stretched 
out his plump hands in blessing, and they hurried 
on. 

The town of St. Gurlott lay a good twelve Eng- 
lish miles away, in the middle of a fertile valley, 
but the road to it was through a waste country of 
heather and enormous granite rocks, most dreary 
to the eye. It was an old cart-road well worn in 
between banks of heather and thyme, amid which 
glimmered the little yellow stars of tormentiL If 
one lark sang in the hot blue air all around them, 
there sang a thousand I 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THB DRAWING OV LOTS. — " ONB I " 

Despite his wooden leg, Uncle Ewen pegged 
forward gallantly ; but, after a few miles, he was 
glad enough to take a seat in a rude cart which 
was jogging along, full of brightly-dressed girls, 
and drawn by two little fat oxen. Marcelle, too, 
found a seat, while the musicians Alain and Jan- 
uick, with Hoel, Gildas, and the rest, followed 
behind. It was very merry, indeed ! 

Everywhere along the road Marcelle looked 
for her lover, but he was nowhere to be seen — 
nor, indeed, the maiden thought to herself, any 
man fit to be his peer. 

They had traveled along drowsily for some 
miles more, and were not far from the town — 
which was now visible in the sunlight before 
them — ^when Marcelle beheld old Mother Qo- 
ron clinging to the arm of her son, a powerful- 
looking youth very plainly attired. As they came 
up, he begged a seat in the cart for his mother, 
who seemed spent with fatigu^e ; but as they lifted 
her up, not ungently, she fainted away. 

When she recovered she did not speak a 
word, but sat staring like one in a dream. She 
was very weak and feeble, and the mental anxiety 
and bodily fatigue had been too much for her. 
Her son walked close by the cartas side, for she 
still held his hand firmly, and would not let it go. 

At last they crossed a rude bridge of wood 
and entered the district town. 

It was the quaintest of little old towns, with 
odd little houses of granite opening on the nar- 
row streets, and old-fashioned churches every- 
where^ Every street was crowded, and every 
church was full. In the market-place, which 



the^ soon reached, carts stood fuU of fresh ar- 
rivals, wooden stalls were erected for the sale of 
refreshments, crowds of men and women were 
jostling together, and all sorts of scenes were 
being enacted-^from the wailing group surround- 
ing some poor woman whose son had drawn a 
fatal number down to the laughing skirmish of 
boisterous farm*girls with their rude admirers. 
^ In the corner of the square stood a miserable 
stone building, in front of which strutted the 
military officials, in their ridiculous fine plumage. 
This was the town-hall, within which the drawing 
had already commenced. 

It must be admitted that few signs of discon- 
tentment or grief appeared on the surface. Every- 
thing had been done to impart to the affair the 
appearance of a gala. Flags were hung out from 
many of the house-roofs, music was heard on all 
sides, and everywhere old soldiers and agents of 
the government were circulating among the peas- 
antry, treating, chatting, telling stories of the 
glory of the empire. Many of the young men 
who were to take their chance that day were 
hopelessly intoxicated ; a wrestling-match had 
begun here and there, and blows were ^ven and 
taken. Of all the faces gathered there, only those 
of the elder women seemed utterly despairing. 

Alighting from his eart and heading his little 
procession. Uncle Ewen soon made his way to 
the town-hall. Marcelle clung to his arm ner- 
vously, and still looked on every, side for Rohan. 

Corporal Derval was well known, and way 
was soon made for him. The officials, always 
instructed to treat disabled veterans of the em- 
pire with respect, greeted him familiarly, and 
smiled at his attendant band. If his influence 
had failed, Marcelle^s pretty face would have con- 
quered — ^for a pretty maid is always a power, and 
most of all to the heart of a military Jean Qra- 
paud. 

"Uncle," she whispered, as she crossed the 
threshold under the admiring gaze of the " cooked 
hats " — " uncle, Rohan is not here." 

" Malediction I " cried the old corporal. ^ But 
perhaps he is within I " 

As he entered the sacred predncts, he took 
off his hat. Squeezing his way, and drawing 
Marcelle behind him, he was soon in the body 
of the hall. 

It looked very grand and imposing. 

At the upper end of the hall, before a large 
table on which stood the fatal baUot-box,' sat the 
mayor — a grimj consequential little man — with 

> In many parts of Brittany the ballot was more primi- 
tive, and the tickets were Inclosed in a simple hat. 
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the other magnates of the town, and an officer of 
the Ime. The mayor had a roilitarjr look, and 
wore a blue scarf decorated with several orders. 
Behmd him stood a file of ffendarmes^ all atten- 
tion. At one end of the table sat a clerk with a 
large, open book, ready to register against each 
name, as it occurred, the numbers as they were 
drawn ; and at the other end stood, bareheaded, 
a grizzly sergeant of the grand army, ready to 
read the number aloud for the edification of the 
public. 

Each village or hamlet came separately in 
alphabetical order. As the name of each was 
proclaimed aloud, thoscf men of the village whose 
names were on the list came forward personally 
or by deputy, and drew. 

After this drawing, there was still one soli- 
tary chance of escape. A week or so later would 
come the medical examination, when those con- 
scripts who were disqualified would be exchanged 
for those whose names came next by number. 
When the total number from each district had 
been selected, the cooMsription would be over, 
and the conscripts would march. 

Now, the number of men demanded from 
each hamlet was fixed; so each that came to 
draw knew the odds against him. From Krom- 
laix the emperor demanded five-and-twenty con- 
scripts, and therefore he who drew any nimiber 
up to five-and-twenty was chosen, while those 
who drew above that number were free, always 
providing the whole five-and-twenty were pro- 
nounced " fit for service." 

The men of Kromlaix had not long to wait 
before their turn came. The neighboring hamlet 
of GochloSln was being disposed of, and, as each 
name was read, sad or glad comments came from 
the audience. Uncle Ewen surveyed the men 
critically as they came up, one by one, while Mar- 
celle still looked everywhere for Rohan Gwen- 
fem. 

At last the officer at the table called out : 

"Kromlaix I" 

The men of Kromlaix crowded up toward the 
table, while the sergeant rapidly read over the 
names, including those of Harcelle^s brothers, 
Hikel Grallon, Jhn Goron, and Rohan Gwen- 
fem, among a long list of others. 

The crowd near the corporal trembled, and 
those whose names took alphabetical precedence 
were shuffled to the front. But the old corporal 
kept his grotmd, and stood, with Marcelle be- 
side him and his nephews close behind him, in 
the very front row. 

Now, as we have said, Uncle Ewen was a 



well-known character, and so tiie sergeant whis- 
pered to the officer, and the officer to the maire^ ' 
and then all three smiled. 

" Good-day, corporal I ** said the matre, nod- 
ding. 

He knew his cue well, and he was not the 
man to overlook or snub one of Napoleon^a vet* 
erans. 

The corporal saluted, and reddened with pride 
as he looked round on his party. 

"You are welcome," said the maire, again; 
" and, I see, you bring us an old soldier's best 
gift — a nosegay of brave lads for the emperor. 
But who is that pretty girl at your side ? Surely, 
she is not upon the lists ! " 

At this all laughed, and Harcelle blushed, 
while the corporal explained : 

" She is my niece, m'neUj and these are her 
brothers, whoseaiames are down." 

The magnate nodded, and the business pro- 
ceeded. Name after nfime was called out, and 
number after number read aloud, while each man 
came back from the table and rejoined his friends. 
Many came back quite merry, and, strange to say, 
many of those who had drawn fatal numbers— 
those under twenty-five — ^laughed loudest, from 
sheer indifference or simple despair. 

" Alain Derval ! " 

Forward stepped Alain, having handed over 
his whistle to Jannick. He saluted the authori- 
ties, and thrust his hand rapidly into the ballot- 
box, while Uncle Ewen, watching intently, drew 
himself up his full height, and set himself still 
firmer upon his legs. 

Alain drew out his paper, read it rapidly, and, 
without moving a muscle of his countenance, 
handed it to the sergeant. 

"Alain Derval — one hundred and seventy- 
three!" 

Alain came back with real or assumed disap- 
pointment on his face. 

" Just my luck," he whispered to Marcelle ; 
" I would rather have been drawn ! " 

" Gildas Derval I " 

The gigantic twin of that name stepped for- 
ward, while those at the table surveyed his pro- 
portions with admiration. 

" What a man I " whispered the maire to his 
neighbor. 

The veteran watched with a grim smile, while 
Gildas phlegmatically drew his number, and read 
it quietly. Having read it, he scowled, and did 
not seem well pleased ; but he shrugged his shoul- 
ders as he handed it to the sergeant 

" Gildas Derval— «ta;<«en / " 
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" Vive Vempereur I " said the corporal, wbile 
liarcelle uttered a little cry. 6ilda9 came tlouefa- 
ing back, and, when the corporal shook him by 
the hand, eylnced little enthusiasm. '*But I 
don't care," he said, " if they draw Hoel also I " 

" Hoel Denral I " 

The second twin strode out, an4» as if eager 
to know his fate, dipped quickly into the box. 

A moment afterward the sergeant cried : 

" Hoel Derval — twenty*seven I " 

The corporal started, Marcelle drew a deep 
breath. HoSl himself looked dumfounded. 
Twenty-seven was all very well, if the whole pre- 
vious twenty-five pMsed the medical inspection ; 
but that was scarcely possible. So Hoel came 
back and joined Gildas, with a nervous grin. 

There was a slight pause here, the clerks writ- 
ing busily in their books ; and Marcelle whispered 
eagerly to her uncle : 

*' Uncle Ewen !— it is very strange, but Rohan 
is not here. What is to be done ? He will be 
blamed, and perhaps punished." 

The corporal paused. 

" There is but one way !— I will draw for him ! " 

Marcelle looked down for a moment, then said 
quickly : 

^ No, let fiM / — ^He made me^ promise to do so 
if he did not come.** 

"Cbr6^/** cried the corporal. "But they 
will laugh — ^" • 

*'HttshI**saidMarceUe. 

Business was brisk again, and the sergeant 
read out loudly — 

"JanmckGoronI** 

Goron stepped forward from the crowd, while 
his infirm mother, white as death, was held forci- 
bly but gently back. He was very pale, and his 
hand trembled ever so slightly. He drew forth 
his paper, and, without opening it, was about, in 
his nervousness, to hand it to the sergeant. 

^* Read it first 1 ** the sergeant said. 

The man, with one pathetic glance at his 
mother, opened it, and read in a low voice : 

"Two hundred I" 

" J&n Goron — tvao hundred /^^ said, the sten- 
torian tones. 

Through a blinding mist of joyfiil tears Goron 
strode back to his mother, who had fainted away 
at the good news. Not a soul there grudged 
the loving and dutiful son his good luck. 

"MikelGrallonI" 

The fisherman came forward nervously, cap in 
hand. He was very white, and his little fox*s 
eyes twinkled with dread. He bowed somewhat 
servilely to the authorities, and stood hesitating. 



" Draw, my man I ** 

Grallon had drawn before, and had always 
been lucky ; this did not lessen his present alarm. 

" Mlkel Grallon — ninefy-mM / ** 

Grallon slipped back to the crowd, and looked 
delightedly at Marcelle, as if seeking her sympa- 
thy in his good fortune. But Marcelle was deathly 
pale, and, with her eyes fixed intently on the box, 
was praying to herself. 

There was another pause ; then, loud and dis- 
tinct the name-« 

"RohanGwenfemI" 

No one stirred. The corporal looked at his 
niece, she at him. 

" Rohan Gwenfem ! *' repeated the voice. 

" Where is the man f ** asked the maire, paus- 
ing and frowning. 

The corporal stepped forward with Marcelle. 

" My nephew is not here, m'neu : he is indis- 
posed ; but either I or my niece will draw in his 
name.** 

"What sayest thou, little one?** said the 
maire. " His sweetheai^ perhaps ? ** 

" I am his cousin,** said Marcelle, simply. 

" And cousin in good French, little one, means 
often sweetheart too I Well, thou shalt draw for 
him, and bring him luck ! ** 

All the grim officials looked on graciously as 
Marcelle put her pretty hand into the box. She< 
let it stay there so long that the officers smiled. 
She was still praying. 

" Come ! ** said the officer, stroking his mus- 
tache, and nodding encouragingly. 

She drew forth a paper, and handed it to the 
corporal, who opened it, read it with a stare, and 
uttered his usual oath. 

" Read, corporal ! *' said the officer, while Mar- 
celle looked wildly at her unde. 

"It is incredible!*' cried Uncle Ewen, with 
another astonished stare. *' One/** 

He handed the paper over. 

" Rohan Gwbntbrm^— omb ! " shouted the ser- 
geant, while Marcelle clung to her uncle, and hid 
her &ce upon his arm. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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Had the corporal and his party, as they paused 
in the centre of Eromlaix on their way to St Gur- 
lott, turned their eyes oceanward and carefully 
seardied the water, they might have perceived 
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far out to sea a black speck, now visible, now 
hidden in the deep trough of the waves. This 
black speck was a boat — a small fishing-boat 
with a red lugsail, which, with the peak set, and 
the rudder fastened to leeward, rocked to and 
fro softly, now *^ lying-to " admirably, again fall- 
ing off and running along with the calm breath 
of the morning breeze. 

In the stem sat a man, restless-eyed, yet 
plunged in thought; sometimes looking eagerly 
toward the shore, where the cold, morning Hght 
glimmered along the crags, and on the sparklmg 
roofs of the village ; at others turning his gaze 
wistfully seaward, where, far away on the dim 
horizon -line, some white-sailed argosy of Eng- 
land might be dimly seen creeping along to the 
west. 

Rohan Grwenfern had risen before light, and, 
launching the little craft, had urged it, with sail 
and oar, out to sea, until, at a distance of several 
miles from land, with the sea surrounding him 
on every side, he could breathe freely and feel 
comparatively secure. !CU>cking thus, he saw the 
village awaken — ^marked the gray smoke gradu- 
ally arise to heaven— saw bright movements here 
and there as of folk astir — and caught, faintly, 
the sound of music, mingled with far-off inland 
cries. He had seen such a picture often, but 
never with such emotions as this day; he had 
seen it before with a sweet indifference, but now 
he saw it with a sickening fascination. 

His hair was wild around a face pal* with 
many sleepless nights; his eyes bloodshot, his 
brows contracted ; but nothing could destroy, or 
even mar, the superb beauty of the man. The 
broad, dreamy brow, the brooding eyes, the firm 
yet mobile smile, were all there, preserving the 
leonine likeness. There was no ferocity in his 
look, but something even more dangeroufr-^the 
strength of an unconquerable will. 

Yet the man shivered as if with fear, and 
looked all round him, as if expecting to see some 
unearthly pursuer upspring from the waves ; and 
laughed to himself^ sometimes ahnost hysterically ; 
and wore such a weary, waiting, listening, expect- 
ant look, as poor, hunted beasts wear when they 
catch from far away the murmur of voices and 
th» sound of coming feet. 

Well, he had thought it all over, again, and 
yet again, and the more he had thought, the 
more his soul had arisen in determination and in 
dread. He knew his name was at last on the 
lists of the conscription ; he knew that the fatal 
day had broken, and that before night he would 
hear his doom ; and he knew also that his part 



was chosen — ^if the worst happened, as he feared, 
resistance to the death. 

He knew with what a power he would be con- 
tending. He knew that his country, his fellow- 
villagers, his own relations— «ven, perhaps. Mar- 
celle — would be against him ; but this did not 
shake his resolve in the least He would not 
serve the monster of his abhorrence : he would 
rather die. 

It would be most tedious and difficult to de- 
scribe the long series of thoughts and emotions j 
which had awakened in Rohan Gwenfem^s heart 
his horror and dread of public war ; we can do 
no more than glance again rijudly at the history 
of his mind. To begin with, he was a man whose 
life had been very solitary, and in whom solitude, 
instead of developing morbid introspections, had 
strengthened the natural instincts of pity and af- 
fection. Combined with his extraordinary ei^oy- 
ment of physical freedom, he possessed a unique 
sympathy with an attraction for things which 
were free like himself. He hated bloodshed in 
any form, and his daily creed was peace — ^peace 
to the good God overhead, to man and. woman, to 
the gentle birds that build their nests in the crags, 
to the black seals that came near to him in the 
caves and looked at him with human eyes. His 
immense physical strength had never been exert- 
ed for any evil, and even at the inland wrestling- 
matches — whither he had sometimes gone with 
his gigantic cousins — ^he had never fought brutal- 
ly or crueily. That he rejoiced in his strength is 
unquestionable ; but .he had the affections of a 
man, as well as the magnanimity of powerful an- 
imals. 

Courage of a certain sort he did not lack; 
that we have shown already. He had no equal in 
daring among the cli£& or upon the sea ; and his 
constant explorations, which made him fiamiliar 
with every secret of that craggy coast, showed 
even a more adventurous spirit Yet, the fact is 
not to be denied, the mere dread of being drawn 
for the conscription paralyzed him with fear — 
filled his heart with the sick horror cowards feel 
— seemed to touch the inmost springs of his 
enormous strength, and made him tremble to the 
very soul. 

Prejudices, passions, and affections, such as 
Rohan Gwenfem felt, do not grow naturally in a 
peasant's breast line as the man was by nature, 
he would never have felt the subtilties of either 
love or terror, the ecstasies of either freedom or 
fear, if he had never known Master ArfolL 

Fresh from the teachings of the poor distracted 
curhy Father RoUand's predecessor, Rohan had en- 
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countered this other instnictor, this peripatetic 
of the fields and crags. Many a strange lesson had 
he rec^Ted secretly while sitting under some lone- 
ly dolmen, or in some bright nook on the shore. 
He had heard the low cadences of the Psalms 
mingled with strange tales of the Time of Terror, 
and had followed in his mind, perhaps during the 
same hour, the mystery of the birth of Jesus and 
the horror of the death of Marat 

It was thus that Master Arfoll sowed his seeds. 

For the most part they fell on barren soil— on 
BOuUesd natures that could not comprehend. 
Sometimes, and notably in this Instance, they bore 
fruit that astonished the sower ; for soon Rohan's 
abomination of tyranny and bloodshed equaled 
that of Arfoll himself, and in the end his horror 
of the JS'apoleonic phantom became as deep as 
that of any living man. 

And the more that Rohan's thoughts grew, the 
more food they received. As in a glass darkly, 
he got bloody glimpses of the history of society : 
he saw the white, luminous feet of t Redeemer 
passing over the waters of a world yet unre- 
deemed ; he heard the terrible pernflage of Vol- 
taire and the emcftional deism of Rousseau, trans- 
lated-for him by his teacher into pleasant Brezo- 
nec ; he was taught to comprehend the sins of kings 
and the righteousness of revolutions ; he learned 
to loathe Robespierre and to love Lafayette. This 
influence from the world without deepened instead 
of lessening his enthusiasm of physical freedom. 
Suspended from the highest Eromlaix crag, swim- 
ming in the darkest under-cavem where the seals 
breed, rocking on the waters, he enjoyed his lib- 
erty the more because he learned that it was 
unique. He pictured to himself vistas of enslaved 
generations led by mad and cruel leaders to mis- 
ery and death, and he thanked the good Gk>d who 
made him a widow's only son. 

Slowly, year by year, under Master Arfoll's oc- 
casional instructions, he became conscious that hu- 
manity, in the failure of the French Revolution, had 
lost the mightiest of its chances ; that, instead of 
the holy Gbddess of Freedom, a mighty force was 
dominating France and all the world. With 
his own eyes, year by year, he had seen the angel 
of the conscription passing over Eromlaix and 
marking the doors with blood for a sign ; with his 
own ears, year after year, he had heard the wid- 
ows wail and the children weep; with his own 
soul and his own reason, still more strongly as 
every year advanced, he had appraised the ruling 
force as the abominable, and had prayed, while 
yet rejoicing in his strength and freedom, for the 
martyrs of the consulate and empire. 
4 



And now, perhaps, his turn had come ! 

What mighty, what loving arms are those of 
the great, calm sea I What a soft beating is this 
of its solemn heart, as It lifts us in its arms and 
rocks us on its breast I The stormy spirit of Ro- 
han grew hushed, as he rose and fell in the still- 
ness of the morning light 

The freedom of the waters was with him, and 
he breathed now securely. As a floating sea-gull, 
now hidden, now visible, the boat rose and fell on 
the great, smooth waves. 

He heard the tinkling of the chapel-bell, he 
saw the village astir, he caught the hiun of music. 
Then all was still 

As the hours rolled on, the sea-breeze rose a 
little, and he let the boat run close to the wind. 
His eye sparkled and his sense of freedom in- 
creased. He almost forgot his fear in the delight 
of the rapid motion. 

Mid-day came, and still he was upon the water. 
By this time he had reached a great patch of 
glassy calm, covered with black masses of guille- 
mots and shearwaters, over which the great gulls 
sailed and th« tmall terns hovered and screamed. 
As the boat erotpt in among them, no bird was 
disturbed: ke might almost have reached them 
with his hand. He leaned over the boat's side, and 
suddenly, like a lightning-flash, he saw the innu- 
merable legions of the herring pass, followed 
closely by the dark shadows of the predatory 
fishes, from the lesser dogfish to the non-tropical 
shark.. There was a tremor and a trouble of life 
all below him ; above him and around him, the 
tremor and trouble too. 

As he hung over and gazed, sick fancies pos- 
sessed him. In the numberless creatures of the 
ocean he seemed to see the passing of great ar- 
mies, pursued by mighty legions mad with blood. 
The mystery and the horror of the deep troubled 
him, and he threw up his face to the sunlight. 
And the predatory birds were killing and feeding, 
the porpoises were rolling over and over in slow 
pursuit of food, and, half a mile off, a bottle-nosed 
whale rose, spouted, and sunk. 

Before now it had all seemed most beautiful 
and pleasant ; now it seemed very cruel and dread- 
ful. He was face to face with the law of life, that 
one thing should prey upon another ; and here, in 
the deepness of his own personal dread, he real- 
ized almost for the first time the quiet cruelty of 
Nature. 

Calmer thoughts ensued. After all, he might 
not be drawn, though the chances were against 
him, and the conscription, he knew, had a myste- 
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nous knack of picking out the strongest men. 
God might be good, and spare him yet Then he 
went over in his mind the names of fellow-vil- 
lagers who, like Mikel Grallon, had escaped agiun 
and again, though their names had been repeated- 
ly upon the lists. He was yet, perhaps, too free, 
and had been so recently too happy, to feel as 
acutely as Master Arfoll the pangs of others. His 
emotion was just now that of a strong animal sur- 
rounded, mther than that of a beneficent man 
feeUng for his fellows. It did not even occur to 
him that his escape would be another man's doom ; 
these were subtilties of sympathy he had yet to 
learn in sorrow. It was a day of anguish and 
horrible uncertainty. If he knew his fate he 
would be prepared, but he could not know it yet 
He must wait and wait. 

He had been accustomed to go for long days 
without food, and this day he neither ate nor 
drank. All his hunger and thirst were in his eyes, 
watching the land. And lo t as chief cynosure in 
the prospect, he saw the black menhir, like some 
fatal and imperial form towering over Eromlaix, 
and warning him away from home. 

The day declined. A.land^breese rose again, 
and he beat for a mile against it, toward the 
land ; and now the sun had declined so far that 
the purple shadow of the boat ran beride him on 
the sea, and Kromlaiz was glistening in the rays 
of the afternoon sun, and he could see the stone 
Christ standing piteous, high up on the hill. 

Suddenly he started and listened, like a wild 
beast afraid. Then he stood up in the boat and 
gazed eagerly up the hill, where the sunlight illu- 
mined the old church and the white road at its 
gate. He was alone ; not another boat was upon 
the water but his own. The whole village seemed 
deserted and still. From inland, however, he had 
caught the sound of music and of human voices. 

Yes, they were now quite audible-: they were 
coming ; his fate was known. He shuddered and 
shivered. The sounds came nearer and nearer; 
he recognized the sound of the Uniou and the 
voices of men singing the national song. 

He waited and waited, listening and watching, 
until he saw the crowd coming over the hill : con- 
scripts marching about half mad with wine, fish- 
ermen and villagers shouting, girls in bright-col- 
ored raiment running and laughing, the binhtt 
playing, many singing. Over the hill they came, 
and up to the chureh-gate, and the little curS came 
out and blessed them, asking the news meanwhile. 
Rohan could see it alL He could recognize the 
eurS'9 black figure among the crowd. 

Then they came flying down-hill. 



His first impulse had been to land and meet 
them. Strange to say, eager as he had been all 
day to Imow the day's proceedings — ^whether his 
name had been drawn at all in his absence ; if so, 
who had drawn in his name, and whether his 
number was lucky or fata l eag er as he had been 
to know all this, he now shuddered to hear it 
The closer the crowd came, the louder the noise 
grew, the more his heart sickened within him. He 
saw the children and old women coming out to the 
house-doors, he heard the little village gradually 
growing busy, he watched the crowd from the 
town as they marched down nearer and nearer, he 
heard the murmur of many voices. 

Then, instead of hastening to land, he turned 
his boat's head round, and ran, with a free sheet, 
out again to sea. 

Night had quite fallen, and the lights of Krom- 
laix were twmkling like stars on the water's edge, 
when Rohan Gwenfem ran his boat into the little 
creek below his mother's house. 

All was still here, though a confused murmur 
came from the village. 

He drew the boat up the shingle by means of 
a wooden windlass and a rope, placed there for 
the purpose, and put it safely above high-water 
mark. Then, still keeping in the shadow of the 
crags, he approached the door of his home. 

As he came nearer, a sound of voices fell upon 
his ears. He stopped, listening, and, while doing 
so, he became conscious of dark figures congre- 
gated round the door. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment; then, summoning up all his resolution, 
strode on. 

In another minute he found himself sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd, and, as the light 
from the door fell upon his face, all uttered a 
shout 

*^ Here he is at last ! " cried a voice, which he 
recognized as that of Hikel Grallon. 

Then another, that of Gildas Derval, cried in 
stentorian tones : 

" Viv^ Pempereur I — and three cheers for num- 

BEB ONE ! " 
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While the shouts still rang in his ears and 
the hiniou began to play up outside, Rohan 
pushed his way into the cottage. The moment 
he crossed the threshold, he saw the kitchen was 
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full of men and women, in the midst of whom, 
with his back to the fire, stood Corporal Derval 
declaiming. 

On a form close to the fire, with her face cot> 
ered with her apron and her body rocking to and 
fro in agony, sat the mother, weeping silently ; 
and round her gathered, some crouching at her 
feet, others bending over her and talking volubly, 
several sympathizing women. 

The scene explained itself in one flash, and 
Rohan Gwenfem knew his fate; but, pale as 
death, he strode across the floor to his mother's 
side. 

As he went, he was greeted with cries articu- 
late and inarticulate. The corporal ceased de- 
claiming ; the mother threw the apron off her 
face and reached out her quivering hands to her 
son. 

"Rohan! Rohan!" 

Scarcely looking at his mother, Rohan sternly 
addressed the others. 

" What is the matter ? What brings you all 
here ? " 

Many tongues answered him, but in the con- 
fusion few were intelligible. 

" Silence ! " cried the corporal, frowning fierce- 
ly — ** silence, all! Listen, Rohan! I will tell 
thee all that has taken place. Malediction ! these 
women — they make one deaf ! They say I bring 
thee bad news ; but that is false, as I tell them. 
Thy name has been drawn, and thou art to serve 
the emperor — that is all ! " 

" No, no ! " cried Mother Gwenfem — " he can- 
not go ! If he goes, I shall die ! " • 

*' Nonsense, mother!" said the corporal 
" Thou wilt live and see him come back covered 
with glory. — ^Hal ha! boy, thou wilt make a 
grenadier! the emperor loves the tall fellows, 
and thou wilt soon be corporal. IShake hands 
with thy cousin Gildas. He is drawn, too." 

Gildas, who had entered by this time, ap- 
proached, holding out his hand with a feeble hic- 
cough. It was clear that he had been drinking 
deep, for his eyes were glazed and his legs most 
xm^teady. 

Without noticing the outstretched hand, Rohai| 
glared all round. 

" Is this true ? " he pantedt " Tell me — some 
one who is sober I " ' 

The corporal scowled. J&n Goron came for- 
ward quietly and put his hand on Rohan's shoul- 
der. They were old friend^ and companions. 

"It is all over, as they say. God has been 
good to me and my mother, but thou art drawn." 

There was a general murmur of condolence 



from the old women, and a wul from Mother 
Gwenfem. Like one dazed, stupefied, now his 
fate had come, Rohan stood silent. Several men 
flocked round him, some sympathetically, others 
with jests and laughter. Just then Jannick Der- 
val gave a comic scream with his bagpipes, and 
there was a loud roar of merriment, in which 
even the conscripts joined. 

" Hands away ! " cried Rohan, fiercely, thrast- 
ing out his ara:i8, and adding, while the men 
shrank back before him : " It is false ! you are 
doing this to make a jest of me ! How can I be 
drawn ? I was not there ! " 

The corporal, who, like the rest, had imbibed 
a little, replied, with a wink at the conscripts : 

" Oh, yes, that is all very well, but the emperor 
is not to be done in thai way, mon garz. More 
shame for one to be skuUdng in a comer, when 
he should be standing forth like a man I Thank 
thy good fortune that thou hadst a brave uncle 
there to represent thee and thy absence. It is all 
right I Vive Vempereur I " 

Rohan quivered through all his powerful 
frame, and glared at his uncle. 

" It is the will of* God," said an old woman, 
aside. 

" Thou hast drawn in my name I " cried 
Rohan. 

Uncle Ewen nodded, but proceeded to ex- 
plain. 

" Thou wast not there, mon gart. Thy duty 
called thee, but thou wast elsewhere. Well, I 
would have drawn for thee, but my pretty Mar- 
celle was there, and she craved so to draw, 'say- 
ing thou hadst bidden her do so if thou wast 
away. Corhleu I how ihey smiled when the lit- 
tle one came forward and put her hand into the 
great box ! She groped about for a long time — 
like this! — and I thought to myself, ^ParbiUu! 
she is feeling about for the lucky number.' ^Cofv^ 
rage I ^ cried ni'sieu U maire^ and she drew it 
out I " 

" Marcelle ? " 

"Have I not said so, f>u>n garzf Ah, she 
is a brave little one, and brings luck both to thee 
and to the emperor. Thou shouldst be proud ! 
Thou art at the head of all in Kromlaix 1 Thou 
art King of the Conscripts — and all through the 
little hand that drew for thee and pulled out 
* number one ! ' " 

"Rohan Gwenfem — numher one/^^ roared 
Gildas, mimicking the tones of the sergeant of 
the lists. There was a laugh, and Jannick again 
performed his ridiculous squeak on the hiniou. 

The drink had circulated freely, and the con- 
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scripts, whatever their secret feelings might be, 
were publicly uproarious. Gathering round the 
door, and flocking into the room, they loudly 
called on Rohan to Join them, Glldas most vehe- 
mently of all. But there was no real joy or en- 
thusiasm there. No woman smiled, and many 
wept bitterly. 

Suddenly the cries without increased, and into 
the house flocked a troop of young girls singing 
the national hymn. At their head, Harcelle. 

Pale with excitement, with one hectic spot 
burning on either cheek, she entered the cham- 
ber ; then, seeing Rohan, she paused suddenly, 
and looked at him with questioning eyes. 

He had not stirred or spoken from that mo- 
ment when he had uttered Marcelle's name ; he 
had heard the corporal declaim, and the con- 
scripts cry, in a horrid stupefaction. Now, when 
Marcelle entered, he only turned his eyes rapidly 
toward her, tlien averted them, and grew more 
deadly pale. 

A hard struggle had gone on in the heart of 
the girL When first she had drawn the fatal 
number, she had been horrified and stupefied. 
Then she had reasoned with herself, and her ado- 
ration for the emperor had risen up in her heart, 
until, carried away by her uncle's enthusiasm, she 
forgot her self-reproach, and determined to act an 
heroic part in all the scenes which were to follow. 

Few of the conscripts had taken their ill-luck 
personally to heart, and she did not calculate for 
any extraordinary resistance on the part of Rohan. 
True, she had often heard him express his loath- 
itg of warfare and of the conscription ; but then, 
so had the other men of Eromlaix ; and yet, when 
the hour came and they were called, they made 
merry and went. 

** Look, Rohan ! '' she cried, holding up in her 
hand a rosette with a long, colored streamer — 
" look ! I have brought it for thee I " 

Every one of the conscripts wore a similar 
badge, and the old corporal, to complete the pict- 
ure, had stuck one upon his own breast. All 
cheered as Marcelle advanced. 

Return looked up wildly. 

" Keep back I Do not touch me ! " he cried, 
with outstretched arm. 

" Hear him I " derisively called Mikel Grallon. 

" The boy is mad I" cried the corporal. 

" Rohan, do you not understand ? " cried Mar- 
^Pe, terrified by her lover's look. " I drew for 
P , '^q I was bidden, and, though I did not wish 
/CfiL ct*y«\Wk^^^ ^ arranged it all, and thou wilt 
thee to gc Then the^^ emperor with Gildas and the rest. 

angry, my cousin, that it is so ? I 



had it from thine own lips, and I drew in thy 
name, and thou art King of the Conscripts, and 
this is thy badge. Let me fasten it now upon 
thy breast I" 

From the pocket of her embroidered apron 
she drew a needle and thread and came nearer. 
He did not stir, but his features worked convul- 
sively ; his eyes were still fixed upon the ground. 
In a moment her soft fingers had attached the 
rosette to his jacket. 

Another cheer rose, and the corporal nodded, 
as much as to say, ** That is good ! " 

"And now — forward I" cried the corporal. 
"We wiU drink his health." 

There waB a movement toward the door, but 
suddenly Rohan started as if from a trance, and 
cried — 

"Stay!" 

All stood listening. Mother Gwenfem crept 
close and gripped his hand. 

" You are all mad, I think, and I seem going 
mad too. What is this you tell me about a con- 
scription and an emperor ? I do not understand. 
I only know you are mad, and that my uncle 
there is maddest of all. You say that my name 
is drawn, and that I must go to be killed or to 
kill ? I tell you only God can draw my name, 
and I will not stir one foot, I — ^never, never ! 
Hell seize your emperor ! Hell swallow up him 
and his conscription ! I commit him as I commit 
this badge you have given me— to the flame, to 
the flame!" 

Furious to frenzy, he tore the rosette from his ^ 
breast, and qast it into the fire. There was a 
loud murmur, and Mother Gwenfem wailed aloud. 

"Hush, mother!" he said; then turning 
again to the conscripts and to the corporal, he 
cried : " Your emperor can kill me, but he can- 
not compel me to be a soldier. Before God, I 
deny his right to summon me to fight for him, for 
he is a devil. If every man of France had my 
heart, he would not reign another day, for he 
would have no army, no sheep to lead to the 
slaughter. Go to your emperor and do his bloody 
work — ^I shall remain at home." 

All this time he had not once turned his eyes 
on Marcelle. She now approached him again, cry- 
ing: 

"Rohan! for God's sake be silent! These 
are foolish words." 

Still he did not look at her or answer her. 
Gildas Derval broke in with a coarse oath : 

" It seems to me that there is only one word 
for my cousin Rohan. He is vn lAehe I " 

Rohan started, but, controlling himself, looked 
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quietly at the speaker. By this time the old cor- 
poral, who had stood perfectly paralyzed with 
amazement and indignation, recovered his breath. 

''Attention!** he cried aloud, purple with 
passion. " Gildaa is right, and Rohan Gwenfem 
is a coward, but he is something more. lie is a 
chouTiy Kad he blasphemes. Listen, you who are 
going to fi^t like men for your country : this man 
is a Idehe^ a dumn, and he blasphemes. — Mother 
Gwenfem, thy son is accursed! — ^Marcelle, thy 
cousin is a dog I He has spoken words trea- 
sonable and damnablef— he has cursed the holy 
name of our father the emperor. And yet he 
lives ! " 

The scene had now grown terrible. Rohan 
stood erect facing his uncle and his other, antag- 
onists, but still clasping his mother's hand. Xoth- 
er Gwenfem, poor woman, could not bear to hear 
such words uttered of her son, and she cried 
through her tears : 

" Ewen Derval, you are wicked to speak so of 
my boy!" 

"Hush, mother!" 

The momentary storm was over, and Rohan 
stood now subdued. 

"Attention!" again cried the corporal. "We 
will be charitable — ^perhaps the boy is not well, 
is under a charm — we will try to think so, my 
braves. He may come to-morrow and ask for- 
giveness of the good emperor, and pray to be 
allowed to join you others who fight for your 
country. If not, mark you, we will come to fetch 
him ; he shall not disgrace us without a cause. 
He thinks he is very strong, but what is a man*s 
strength against ours, against the emperor's ? I 
tell you we will hunt him down if need be — ^like 
a fox, like a dog ; and look you, I his uncle will 
lead you on. . . . Tes, Mother Loiiz, I will lead 
them on ! . . . With or without his will he will 
join you, remember that ; and, if he goes unwill- 
ingly, may the first bullet in his first battle find 
him out and strike the coward down ! *' 

Rohan said nothing, but still stood with a 
ghastly smile upon his firm-set face. Words 
were useless now, since the terrible hour had 
come. There was a dead silence, during which 
the men gazed savagely enough at the revolter. 
Then Marcelle crept up, and stood between Ro- 
han and her uncle. 

" Tour words are too hard. Uncle Ewen, and 
you do not understand. Rohan did not mean all 
he said ; he spoke in passion, and then men do 
not utter their right minds. Xnd he is no cow- 
ard, but a brave man — ^yes, the bravest here ! ** 

At this there was a general groan. 



" Silence, Marcelle ! ** said the corporaL 

" I will not be silent, for it- is my fault, and it 
is I that have brought bad luck to my cousin. — 
Rohan, wilt thou forgive me ? I prayed it might 
not be so, but God has willed it — God and his 
saints, who will watch over you when you go to 
war ! ** 

Rohan looked sadly into the girPs face, and, 
when he saw the wet eyes, the quivering lips, his 
heart was stirred. He took her hand and kissed 
it before them all. 

An ill-favored face was suddenly thrust for- 
ward between them. 

" It is a pity, is it not,** cried Mikel Grallon, 
"to see a pretty girl wasting all her comfort on a 
coward, when — ** 

He did not complete the sentence, for as a lion 
lifts up its paw and annihilates some impertinent 
mouse, so Rohan, scarcely stirring his frame, 
stretched out his hand and smote the speaker 
down. Grallon fell like a log. A wild cry arose 
from all the men, and the women screamed, Mar- 
celle shrank back aghast, and Rohan strode to the 
door, pushing his way out. 

"^zehim! holdhhn! kUl hhn !" cried many 
voices. 

" Arrest him ! *' cried the corporal. 

But Rohan hurled his opponents right and left 
like so many ninepins. They fell back and 
gasped. Gildas and Hoel rushed forward, their 
great frames shaking with wrath. Rohan turned 
suddenly and faced them at the door, tut in a mo- 
ment they were upon him, hurling themselves for- 
ward like two huge battering-rams. It was only 
for a moment that Rohan hesitated, remembering 
that his opponents were his cousins and the 
brothers of Marcelle. Then, with a dexterous trick 
well known in Brittany, he tripped up the huge 
Hoel and grappled with the huge' Gildas. Now, 
Gildas was at no time quite a match for Rohan, 
and just now he was half-seas over ; so iki another 
moment he lay shrieking and cutting by the side 
of his brother. 

Then Rohan tumed his white face rapidly on 
Marcelle, and passed unmolested out into the dark- 
ness. 

Late that nfght the little eurS^ or vicar, sat in 
the vicarage before a snug fire. His room was 
furnished with an oaken table, straw-bottomed 
chairs, and a bed with dark serge curtains, and 
ornamented by mde pictures of saints and a black 
ebony cross on a stand, before which was a low 
prie-dieu. The little eurS was reading, not his 
breviary, but a strongly-spiced history of the do- 
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logs of the Church previoua to the Rerolution, 
when a loud knock came to the door. 

Directly afterward the old serring - woman 
showed in a man, whom Father Rolland recog* 
nized at a glance as Rohan Gwenfenu 

The moment they were alone Rohan, who was 
pale as death, approaching the eurS and leaning 
his hand upon the table, said in a low, emphatic, 
yet respectful voice, "Father Rolland, I have 
oome to ask your help." 

The priest stared, but, closing his book and 
motioning to a chair, said, " Sit down." 

Rohan shook his head, and continued to stand. 

" I have been drawn for the conscription. My 
own hand did not draw the fatal number, and I 
might perhaps protest, for I was absent at the 
drawing ; but it would be equal — I knew from the 
first ^ere could be no escape. The emperor 
chooses the strong, and I am strong. But my 
mind is made up, Father Rolland ; I shall never go 
to war ; I have thought it over and over, and I 
will rather die. You open your eyes amazed, as 
if you did not understand. Well, understand 
this — ^I will not become a soldier. That is Bfl cer- 
tain as death, as unchangeable as the grave." 

Father Rolland had encountered such cases 
before— many a weeping mother and miserable 
son had come to him for advice— but none had 
spoken like this man. They had come in tears 
and gone in tears resigned. This man, on the 
contrary, though under dreadfiil excitement, was 
tearless, prohd, almost insolent. He stood erect, 
and his eye never once quailed as it met the 
priest's. 

Father Rolland rused his shoulders and rubbed 
his hands together. 

" You are drawn ? — ^I am sorry for you, my 
poor fellow, but you will have to submit." 

** There is no exemption ? " 

"None," 

"Although I am my mother's only son ? " 

" Ah, that is nothing now. ]g!ven the lame and 
deformed are called upon this time. It is hard, 
but the emperor must have men." 

There was a pause, during which Rohan lool^ed 
fixedly at the priest, to the latter's great discom- 
fort. At last he spoke. 

" Very well. Father Rolland — you have heard 
my decision. The ^emperor will not spare me, my 
countrymen will not help me. So I ha^e come to 
j/ow." 

"Tome/" 

" To you. You are a holy man ; you profess 
to give absolution, to prepare the souls of the 
dead, to represent Grod on earth. I appeal 



against the emperor to your God, your Christ cru- 
cified. I say to him and to you that war is abomi- 
nable, that the emperor is a devil, that France is 
a shambles. I will keep your God's command- 
ment — that is, I will do no murder ; I will not 
obey the emp^i^— that is, I refuse to do wicked- 
ness because i am tempted by the deviL Tour 
God is a God of peace ; your Christ died rather 
than raise his hand against his enemies; you 
say your God lives, your Christ reigns — let him 
help me nowl It is for his help that I have 
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come. 

It was di£Scult to tell whether the speaker's 
manner was quite serious or partly ironical ; his 
tone certainly seemed despairingly aggressiveu He 
stood quite still, always, deathly pale, and his voice 
did not tremble. Father Rolland was staggered. 
He himself was no par^cular friend to the emper- 
or, but such words seemed dreadful under the cir- 
cumstances. He answered good-naturedly but 
firmly, with soothing waves of the hand : 

" My son, you should be on your knees when 
you come asking help from Gk>d. To the contrite 
*heart, to the spirit that. comes in humility and 
prayer, he grants much — perhaps all. It seems 
to me you are angiy. It is not in anger that 
Christ should be sought — ^hem ! " 

Rohan answered at once, in the same tone : 

" I know that ; I have heard it often before. 
Well, I have prayed often, but to-night my knees 
will not bend. Let me ask you. Father Rolland 
— ^you who are a good man, with a heart for the 
poor — ^is it right that these wars should take place ? 
is it right that five hundred thousand men should 
have perished as they did with last year's snow ? 
is it right that the emperor should now call for 
nearly four hundred thousand more ? That is not 
all. Are not men brothers ? Was not that proved 
in Paris ? Is it rigiht for brothers to murder each 
other, to torture each other, to wade in each 
other's blood to the ankles ? If all this is right, 
then, mark you, Christ is wrong, a)id there is no 
place left in the world for your God I " 

This was terrible. The curS started up vio- 
lentiy, and cried aloud : 

" No blasphemy 1 " 

Then, standing before the fire and putting on 
a severe look, he continued. 

" You do not understand these things. I do 
not say that you have no cause for complaint, but 
as to what you say, there has always been war^ 
and it is in the book of God. Men are quarrel- 
some, look you ; so are nations ; and a nation or 
a man, it is all one. If a man struck you, man 
ffarz, would you not strike him again ? And you 
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would be defending your righta. Well, a nation 
has rights as well as you.*' • 

Rohan' smiled strangely. 

'^ Is that what your Christ says ? Did he not 
say rather, * If a man smite thee on one cheek, 
hold up to him the other ? ' " 

The priest coughed and looked conAised ; then 
he cried : 

" That is the letter^ mon ffarx, but we must 
look to the spirit Ah, yes, the spirit is the thing ! 
Now, we are alone, and I will teU you honestly I 
do not love the emperor ; he has been rough with 
the Holy Father, and he is not a king by dirine 
right ; but there he is, and we must obey, all of 
ns — ^the Church as well as you others. I will 
give another quotation, my Rohan^ * Render un- 
to Osesar the things that are Casar*s, and to Ood 
the things which are Qod*s.' Now, this is the way 
to look at it Your soul belongs to God, and he 
win watch oyer it; but as for your perishable 
body, it belongs in the mean time to — ^humph — 
well, to CsBsar — ^in other words, to the emper- 
or!" 

Rohan did not immediately reply, but walked* 
slowly up and down the room. 

The little ctfi-^, thinking to calm him, said in 
a low, solemn voice : 

" Let us pray I " 

Rohan started. 

'* To whom ? " he asked, in a hollow voice. 

" To the good God." 

'^ To whom my soul belongs ? " 

" Ah, yes. Amen 1 " 

The priest crossed himself and approached 
the prie-dieu, 

"But not my body?" 

" Not thy body, which Isdust" 

The priesl was about to sink upon his knees, 
when Rohan placed his strong hand upon his 
shoulder. 

" Not to-night. Father RoUand ; I have heard 
enough ; and I know now you cannot help me." 

" How is that, my son ? Come, prayer will 
soothe your troubled spirit, and let you hear the 
stUl voice of God." 

'* No, I cannot pray ; least of all to him." 

" What ! " 

" Do not be angry. Father Rolland ; I am not 
to be won by fear. You are a good man, but 
your God is not for this world, and it is this world 
that I love." 

" That is sin." 

" Father, I love my life, and my strength, and 
the woman that is in my heart, and my mother-— 
all these I love, and peace. You call my body 



dust : well, it is precious to me ; and my soul 
says, ' Other men, too, feel their bodies precious,* 
and I have sworn never to do any murder at any 
man's bidding. I will defend myself if I can, 
that is all ; defense may be righteous. Good- 
night" 

He was at the door, when Father RoUand, 
whose humanity was large, and who really de- 
tested to behold suffering of any sort, cried ea- 
gerly: 

'* Stay, stay ! my poor fellow, I will assist you 
if I can." 

" You cannot," replied Rohan ; " nor can your 
God, Father Holland. He died long ago, and he 
will never come again ; it is the emperor who 
rules the world, not he." 

Before another word could be uttered, Rohan 
was gone. The little eurh sank into a chair, an4 
wiped the perspiration firom his forehead. 

At that very hour, while Father Rolland and 
Rohan Gwenfem were talking together, Marcelle 
Derval was on her knees in the little chamber al- 
ready described. 

She was- alone, the poor, weeping mother not 
having yet retired to rest ; and below there was 
much angry discussion, much tippling, much sav- 
age denouncement of Rohan Gwenfem. Of course 
no one thought that Rohan would seriously think 
of resttting Uie oonscription ; there was no chance 
of that, for the country was all on the qui vive for 
deserters, and no boats of any size were putting 
to sea. For all that he was vn Idche^ and the 
tipsy giant Gildas was loudest of all in his de- 
nunciations. 

But Maroelle prayed, under the two pictures 
of Our Lady .with the Infant and of St Napoleon : 
for the soul of her dead father, for the old oorpo- 
ral and her beloved mother, for her brothers (and 
chiefly for poor Gildas, who was drawn); and, 
lastly, she breathed the name of Rohan Gwenfem. 
"Bless my love for Rohan, holy Lady, and 
bring him back to me from the terrible wars, and 
make him for^ve me for drawing his name out 
of the lists, and grant me now thy grace, that I 
may never offend more." 

Then she looked up, as was her nightly cus- 
tom, at the picture of the emperor. 

" And, merciful God, for the sake of Jesus 
thy Son and our holy Mother and all the saints, 
preserve the good emperor, for whom my poor 
Rohan and Gildas, my brother, are going to fight ; 
and give him victory over his enemies, and bring 
him back to us safe, as thou bringest them. 
Amen! " 

She rose and walked across the room to the 
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window. The moon was sliining bright, for it 
was at the fulL 

She could see far out on the water the still 
and yaporous light, and on the house-tops it was 
bright, and in the open streets ; but the houses 
cast great shadows. 

Presentlj something stirred in the shadow of 
the opposite house, and she saw the figure of a 
man, leaning and looking up at her window. 

Love has wonderful sight, and she recognized 
Rohan Gwenfem. 

She crept dose to the window and opened it 
The moon shone on her snowy coif and bodice, 
as she leaned out whispering softly : 

*' Rohan, Rohan!" 

He had often come to that call, but this time 
he did not come. 

He looked up no longer, but, moving forward 
into the open, moonlight, he passed down the 
street, without once raising his head. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A GOOD MAM^S BLESSING. 

On a bright, sunny day, about a week after 
the drawing of lots in the town of St Guriott, 
there gathered, in a green field twenty miles away, 
a strange group. In the centre sat an elderly 
man with a book in his hand, reading aloud in 
clear and eren tones. Gathered around him, 
some looking over his shoulders, others seated on 
the ground — a few indolent and indifferent, most 
attentive — were eight human figures. 

The reader was Master ArfoU ; the rest were 
his pupils. 

The eldest was a good-humored but stupid- 
looking peasant of about five-and-twenty, who 
wore a broad beaver hat and an old-fashioned 
rusty suit — black jacket, loose black breeches, 
and black gaiters. He sat with his mouth and 
eyes wide open, a model of stupidity and curiosi- 
ty. Next to him was a slender youth of eighteen, 
with close-shaven hair, like a Idodrek or religious 
student; but he, too, was a farm - laborer, or 
farmer^s son. Next to him, two plump, stolid 
girls of fourteen, with bright skirts, enormous 
coifs, and BohoU, Then two clumsy and ill-fa- 
vored boys. And, finally, looking oyer Master 
Arfoll's shoulders, a little boy and a little girl of 
six — the most comical little figures imaginable: 
the boy clad exactly like the adult peasant — ^in a 
black suit, tiny sahoU^ and a broad-brimmed hat ; 



the girl with an enormous coif, the broad ends 
of which reached to her waist, a black bodice, a 
very stiff black skirt, and black Stockings termi- 
nating also in wooden shoes. The children looked 
as solemn as a little old man and woman, the 
girl with her hands folded primly on her bosom, 
the boy with his little hands stuck firmly in the 
waistband of his bragott-brtu. 

Inland, scattered here and there, sometimes 
surrounded by fiivtrees, more often not sheltered 
at all, were a number of little farms, from which 
these pupils came. The green field in which they 
sat was part of a great plain of heath and gorse, 
interspersed with broad, green piecto of pasture, 
and stretching along the low, granite cliffs of the 
sea. All was very calm and still, and Master 
Arfoll, from the knoll where he sat, oould trace 
the sea-coast for many miles away — 4he blue 
capes stretching dim in the distance, the cream- 
white surf breaking in sandy bays, the dark-bhie 
waters moving softly under the shadows of the 
wind. 

Here and there on the plain rose a menhir * 
or dolmen; others lay overthrown among the 
furze. Not twenty yards from the knoll, a moss- 
grown dolmen — so high that a tall man might 
stand within it erect — cast its dark shadow on 
the grass. 

Master Arfoll ceased ; then he turned, smiling, 
to the little maiden, and said : 

" Now, little Katel, read after me I " 

The girl came closer, put her little face close 
into the book, and followed Master Arfoll's finger 
as it slowly traversed the lines. It was the New 
Testament she was reading, translated into mod- 
em French. When she had read a verse, with 
much blundering and confusion of Brezonec and 
French proper, the teacher patted her on the 
head. 

'^ Good," he said, and Eatel blushed with de- 
light. 

Then the little boy tried, with less patience 
and less success. His French was utterly unin- 
telligible. 

" Take lime, my Roberd 1 " said the teacher. 
But Roberd, lUthough he took time, fared no bet- 
ter than before. 

Presently, when the adult peasant came up to 
try, it was worst of all. His pronunciation of 
the letters was barbarous, and the smallest word 
of one syllable was beyond his powers. Never- 

^ A fnenhir is an upright solitary stone ; a dolmen is a 
chamber formed by a large stone placed erect on two up- 
right stones, the sides being left open ; and a erorrUeeh U 
a collection of dolmens. 
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theless, he seemed to take great delight in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and when the other pupils, 
particularly little Eatel, laughed outright at his 

« 

blunders, he only grinned, and scratched his head 
with the utmost good-humor. 

It was a scene for a painter. The sun shone 
brightly on the happy group, and sofUy touched 
the careworn lines of Master ArfoU*s face, and lit 
up the quaint costumes of his pupils ; while all 
around him it gleamed on fields and farms, and 
on the great plain of furze, and on the twinkling 
sea. Ever and anon, a white sea-gull, sailing in 
from the cliffs, passed softly oyer their heads; 
and right aboTC the dolmen, rising ever higher 
and higher, a lark was singing. 

Then Master Arfoli took the old, weather- 
beaten book, and, turning oyer its worn leaves, 
read a part of a chapter, translatmg it rapidly 
aloud into melodious Brezonec. It was the four- 
teenth chapter of the Gospel of Luke, and the 
part he read was the parable of the man who 
gave a great supper. 

All listened eagerly ; it was a story, like one 
of the tales told at the veillee, and they hearkened 
open-mouthed. When he had finished he said, 
suddenly : 

" My children, let us pray ! " 

All knelt around him, from the peasant to 
little Katel, who fingered meanwhile a little ro- 
sary of oaken beads that hung over her white 
stomacher. 

TMs was Master Arfoll's prayer : 

"Pour forth, I beseech thee, Lord, thy 
grace into the hearts of these thy children ; that 
they, when the time comes, may know thee and 
not Antichrist; may feel thy diyine assistance 
alway with them, may recognize thy truth and 
thy knowledge, nor c(»ne and go upon the earth 
even as brute beasts of the field, x Enlighten them, 
feince they need light Amen I Teach them, since 
they are willing to be taught Amen I Strength- 
en them, that they kneel not to any graven image, 
or to any wicked man. Amen ! May their souls 
through life know the great gospel of love and 
peace, and may they meet at thy great supper, 
when the days of their life are done. Amen, 
amen I " 

At every repetition of "Amen," little Eatel 
crossed herself vigorously^ To none of the schol- 
ars did the prayer seem different from other pray- 
ers, though Master Arfoli extemporized it, as was 
bis custom, with profounder meanings. 

Then all rose, and clustered round Master Ar- 
foli In the sunlight 

" That is enough for to-day," he said, with his 



hand on little Eat^Fs head. " To-morrow we will 
meet here, my children, at the same hour." 

" Master Arfoli I " cried Uttle Eatel. 

" Well, little one ? " 

"Mother is angry that thou hast not staid 
with her since thou camest to Traonili. She bids 
me tell thee that she hath a pair of leather shoes 
for thee, and more." 

The schoolmaster smiled kindly. 

" Tell thy mother I will stay with her to- 
night" 

"Nay, that is not fair," cried out one of the 
older girls. "You promised Aunt Nola to stay 
with us." 

This vehemently, but with a courtesy. 

" We will see, we will see," said Master Arfoli, 
nodding his head. " Now, hasten home, for the 
noonday angdu» has. already sounded. — Good- 
man Penvenn, till to-morrow I Patience! You 
will be a scholar yet I " 

The last words were addressed to the eldest 
of the class, who grinned a delighted reply, and 
in a thick pa^ow pressed the schoolmaster soon 
to visit his brother, Mikel Penvenn, on whose 
farm he was a laborer. 

A minute more, and the " school " was scat- 
tered : Penvenn making his way straight across 
the plain, the young girls and the lad walking 
slowly this way and that, the two young boys 
running with shouts and cries across the fields, 
and little Eatel and her brother trotting hand in 
hand to the nearest farm. 

While the schoolmaster, with a dreamy eye, 
is watching his little flock retreat, it may be well 
to explain the peculiarities of his strange voca- 
tion. 

Before the great Revolution, Brittany had 
been full of itinerant teachers, educated by the 
Church, who traveled from village to village, and 
from farm to farm, teaching children the Latin 
prayers, the Angelus. Domini, and the catechism. 
They were generally men whose hopes of follow- 
ing the priesthood had been disappointed. Their 
lives were hard, their food the commonest, their 
whole profession allied to mendicancy. Their 
lessons were given at all hours and under all con- 
ditions : sometimes in the fields, in the intervals 
of labor ; sometimes in the stable and cow-shed ; 
sometimes under the cross in the highway ; some- 
times within, but oftener without Their pay was 
miserable: six sous monthly from each family, 
or value for that amount Besides this, they had 
perquisites and presents — bacon, honey, linen, 
measures of com. They were welcome to bed 
and board, wherever they liked to stay, and had 
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a certain honor among the ignorant people ; for 
an odor of sanctity hung about them, seeing that 
they had been reared in the bosom of the Church. 
They traveled thus from Tillage to Tillage, till 
they were too weak to traTcl any longer afoot ; 
then some of them, in their age, contriTod to 
procure an old mule or donkey to bear them, 
feeding it on the fields, or in the deep road-sides ; 
and finally, when they were quite decrepit, and 
beyond imparting Ijbe little they knew, many be- 
came professional mendicants, begging their 
bread from door to door. 

With the fiery breath of the RcTolution, these 
itinerant schoolmasters were scattered as sparks, 
and most of them disappeared forcTcr. During 
the later years of the empire, when it was most 
the cue of Napoleon to appear as the father of 
religion and the establisher of a new and holy 
reffinie, numbers of them reappeared; following 
their old Tocation. 

At the time of the RcTolution Master Arfoll 
must haTC been about thirty years of age ; but 
none in that district of Brittany remembered see- 
ing his face before about the beginning of the 
new century. His first appearance was as a 
graTC, elderly man, who wore upon his features 
the mark of some terrible trouble, and many of 
his utterances, were so wild and peculiar that his 
sanity was often called in question. None knew 
if he had ever studied in any church-seminary ; 
none knew whether or not he was a Breton bom. 
It was generally reported that he had been a 
dweller in one of the great dttes, and that there, 
during the years of Terror, he had known such 
experiences, as had turned his hair prematurely 
gray. 

However that may be» the people knew him 
and loved him. A good man, whatever his opin- 
ions, disarms opposition; and, besides. Master 
Arfoll never paraded opinions. He was welcome 
at nearly every farm-houae and little cottage ; and, 
when hospitality failed him, he had black bread 
in his wallet and could find cresses in the brook. 
His life might be called hard in a certain sense, 
but it was nevertheless the life of his desires. 

The scholars were soon out of sight, and Mas- 
ter Arfoll turned his face toward the sea. He 
had been " sowing his seed,'' and he felt happy. 
A gentle light slept upon his careworn face as, 
holding his Bible in one hand, and with both 
hands behind his back, he moved past the moss- 
grown dolmen. 

He was passing by, when suddenly he heard 
a sound behind his back ; at the same moment, 
a hand was placed upon his shoulders. He turned 



quickly, and there, as if sprung from the very 
bowels of the earth, stood Rohan Gwenfem. 

Not at the first look did Master Arfoll recog- 
'nize his pupil; for already the man was cruelly 
changed. His hair was wild and his beard un- 
shaven, his eyes bloodshot and sunken, his face 
careworn and pale. It does not take many hours 
of hunting to turn a human being into an animal ; 
and already Rohan had the wild, listening look of 
a hunted thing. He seemed almost like a man 
uprisen from the grave ; for his clothes were torn 
and covered with damp loam, one slteve of his 
Jacket was rent and his arm bare to the elbow, 
and, to crown all, his feet were bare. 

His height and powerful frame betrayed him 
most Moreover, despite his wild appearance, he 
was still physically beautiful The head was still 
that of a lion, the hur still golden ; the eyes still 
full of their far-away, Tisionary, leonine look. 

"Rohan!" at last Maculated Master Arfoll, 
half questioningly, for he believed Rohan to be 
many miles away, and could scarcely believe his 
eyes. 

" Yes, it Is I ! " answered Rohan, with a quick, 
forced laugh, ais if in mockery of his own i^pear- 
ance , and he added, shaking the hair from his 
eyes : " I was hiding within the dolmen, waiting 
till you were done with your pupils. By St. Gil- 
das, it was a gloomy tomb that, for a living man ! 
I thought you would never have done." 

He laughed again. There was a curious, rest- 
less recklessness in his manner, and his eyes in- 
stinctively looked this way and that, all around 
him. 

The schoolmaster placed his hand gently on 
his arm, looking anxiously into his face. 

" Rohan I how is this ? What has hap- 
pened?" 

Rohan set his teeth together and answered 
the look. 

" It has come as I feared — that is all." 

"What has come?" 

** The conscription." 

" That I knew. But then ? " 

" And I am drawn I " answered Rohan. " Ten 
days ago was the drawing, and the day before yes- 
terday was the medical inspection. A week since 
old Pipriao and a file of soldiers calted to pay me 
their first visit. Unfortunately, I was not at 
home, and could not entertain them." i 

He laughed again, a laugh fuU of fierceness 
and fear. All was now clear to the schoolmaster, 
and an infinite, pity filled his heart. 

" My poor Rohan ! " he said, soflly. " I have 
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been praying for thee ever since we parted, and 
it has come to this. It is a sad fatality, my son, 
a sad fatality. And thou art in reyolt— God help 
thee, for it is terrible ! " 

Rohan turned his face away, to hide the mist 
that clouded his eyes. These tender words shook 
him like a charm. He turned suddenly and took 
both the schoolmaster's hands within his own. 

"I knew that it was coming, and it came, 
though! did not attend the drawing, and the 
number' was drawn in my name. When the con- 
scripts returned, I defied them and the ei^peror ; 
some one reported that I was refractory. A mes- 
sage came commanding my appearance at Tra- 
onilL i did not go. Another; and I staid at 
home. After that it spread, and they came to 
arrest me. , My own friends were worst, for they 
could not bear that they should go and I should 
escape. Four days ago they hunted me from 
home. I laughed at them, for I knew the ways a 
thousand times better than they. Well, I was In 
despair ; I thought of thee. I have walked two 
nights following thee and asking after thee. Yes- 
terday I was nearly trapped in a strange village 
out there ; I had to fling away sabQts and to run ; 
but a soldier caught me by the sleeve, as you see. 
It is hot work. Master Arfoll. It is so they hunt 
wolves in the forest of Bernard.'* 

He spoke rapidly, as if fearing and deprecat- 
ing any censure. At every sentence his friend's 
face grew paler and graver. At the end he sadly 
shook his head, and was silent. Rohan con- 
tinued : 

" I questipned at night, when they could not 
recognize me, and I found you were in Traonili. 
This morning I followed you, always hiding when 
strangers appeared, for they might know. When 
you came this way I saw you were not alone, and 
I hid yonder and waited. I was in dread that 
you might accompany them up to the farms. 
Then I sprang out, as you see I " 

The plain was solitary, and they walked on 
side by side seaward. The sward was soft and 
green beneath their feet, the furze* all around 
them grew breast-high, finches sang on every 
spray, and many larks sang overhead. Here and 
there grew bunches of primroses, and wild-violets 
were sHrring under the sod. Beyond, the sea was 
sparkling,- and the purple shadows of the capes 
stretched out far away. 

" Speak, then I what am I to do ? " 

Master Arfoll started, for he had been plunged 
in deep thought. 

"My son, it is terrible! — ^I am stupefied—;! 
cannot advise you, for I see no hope." 



"No hope?" 

"Only one." 

"And that?" 

" To deliver yourself up to the authorities and 
crave forgiveness: men are precious now, and 
they will rejoice over thee. Otherwise I see no 
way ; for if they find thee afterward, it is death." 

Rohan made a scornful gesture. 

" I know that ; but in any case I can die, and 
they shall not take me alive against my will. But 
say, is this your advice, that I should give myself 
up?" 

" I see no other way." 

" That I should become a soldier of the em- 
peror?" ^ 

" If it is against thy will, God will acquit thee. 
Rohan, it is a man against the world." 

" Go on." 

" And even in battle thou mayst serve God. 
Thou wilt bear a weapon, but it will be thy fault 
if it takes any creature's life ; and then, thou 
mayst come back living when all is done." 

Rohan listened with downcast eyes. 

" What more ? " he asked. 

" No more. I know no other hope, my son." 

" Can I not escape? — out of France? — ^to an- 
other country ? " 

Master Arfoll shook his head and pointed. 

"That way lies Yannes; that way Nantes; 
that way Brest ; and between these towns thou- 
sands of villages. On every road-side, at every 
eabaretj they are watching for deserters." 

"If I could reach Morlaix, where there are 
ships I " 

"It is impossible. Hence to Kromlaix ia 
the loneliest part of Brittany; all the rest is 
full of eyes. No disguise would save thee, for 
thou art a man in a hundred. Thou has felt it 
already. They would discover thee, and then — 
no mercy ! " 

Rohan seemed not in the least astonished. 
He had not questioned Master Arfoll with the air 
of a man having much hope left : rather like a 
man who had weighed all his chances and knew 
them well beforehand. When the schoolmaster 
had finished, Rohan said quietly, looking up : 

" To yield myself up ! To become a soldier 
of the emperor I Well, that is not the help for 
which I came." 

He paused, and then continued rapidly : 

" My father — ^for you will let me call you that I 
— you do not do me justice ; you think I am weak 
and infirm of purpose ; you advise me as if I were 
little Eatel yonder, or her brother, or any child. 
That is not fair ; for I am a man. When a man 
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swears an oath before God, it Is that man's place 
to keep it or die. My father, do you remember 
that night when we watched the women at the 
Fountain, and when I asked you would a man be 
justified?" 

Master Arfoll inclined his head in assent. His 
eyes now sought Rohan^s face with a new aston- 
ishment, for he saw there a soul in open revolt 
with Nature against the inhumanities of man. He 
felt rebuked, for indeed he had given his counsel 
as to any common creature, hoping and instructing 
for the best But now he was reminded, as in 
many a happier day he had been reminded before, 
that Rohan Gwenfem was no common creature, 
but one made in tUe most unique mould of Nature. 

" Yes, you remember I " continued Rohan« 
'* Well, your counsel was unkind, for it bade me 
break my oath. I said I would never become a 
soldier ; that while breath filled my body I would 
never cause another creature^s death ; that I might 
be killed, but that I would never kill. The time 
has come, and I am to be proved. You say there 
is no escape ; but, as I said before, I can die." 

All the wild recklessness had departed, and he 
spoke now in a low voice, solemnly and gently. 
His tones and looks were not to be mistaken; 
they expressed a decided will and purpose. Mas- 
ter ArfoU's seed had borne fruit indeed ; it was 
the pupil now who taught and admonished the 
master. 

Tears were on Master ArfoU's cheeks, and Ro- 
han saw them — saw them and trembled at them, 
though there were no tears on his own. They 
walked slowly on, till they came to the edge of 
the cliffs, and saw beneath them the sea rolling 
in on dark, ribbed sands. Then Rohan sat on a 
rock close to the edge, and, leaning his cheek on 
his open palm, looked seaward. 

Presently he said, quietly, with the air of one 
fisherman making a remark to another : ** There 
will be wind to-night, and rain. Look at that 
bank of clouds creeping up in the southwest." 

Master Arfoll did not reply; never had he 
seemed so reticent. After a pause, not changing 
his attitude, Rohan spoke again. 

" Master Arfoll, you are not angry ? " 

Angry I With those tears still gathering in 
his eyes, with that tender trouble still lingering 
on his face I He turned to Rohan and answered 
him, placing one hand on his shoulder : 

" I am angry with myself. To be so weak I 
to feel so helpless I to know such things are done, 
and yet be unable to lift a hand ! My son, I de- 
served your rebuke, for you are right and I was 
wrong. It is wrong to acquiesce in evil, even to 



save one's life ; it is accursed to draw a sword for 
that man, even though France itself is threatened. 
I weep for thee as for my own child, to see thee 
so troubled, so pursued ; but I say in my heart, 
^ God bless him I he is rig|ht ! — ^he is a brave man, 
and were I indeed his father I should be proud of 
such a son.' " 

Long before the words were finished Rohan 
had risen to his feet Stretching out his hands, 
he cried : 

'^ My father, you have spoken at last, and it 
was for those words I came." 

He stood trembling, with the sunlight playing 
on his hair, and on his face a look which, if seen 
in a poet or a musician, would be called inspira- 
tion. 

*'' I came for those words I All are against 
me, save my mother and thou I all are against 
me, even the one I love best in the world. A 
good father would rather have his son die than 
live dishonored; and thou art my good father, and 
to go to war is dishonor, though they think it 
glory. Thou hast made me strong, my father — 
strong and happy. Give me now thy blessing, 
and let me go I" 

Master Arfoll started and trembled. 

*^ Ml/ blessing ! -Rohan, it is not worth giv- 
ing I You would say so, if you knew all." 

But Rohan had sunk upon his knees, looking 
up to Master ArfoU's face. 

^^ Bless me, my father! Thou art the only 
good man I know ; men say, too, thou wast once 
a priest. Your words, your love, have made me 
what I am, and your blessing will m&ke me better 
and stronger stiU. You have told me that I am 
right, that God wiU approve me, that I shall be 
justified. Now bless me, and leave aU the rest to 
God." 

He bowed his head ; and then and there, touch- 
ing his hair with gentle hands, and uplifting a 
paUid face to heaven. Master ArfoU blessed him. 
Worse blessings have been ^ven, even by saints 
weU known .in the calendar ! 



CHAPTER XVIL 



IN THE STORUT NIGHT. 



Rohan Gwenfebn's weU-trained eyes had not 
deceived him. The bad weather was coming, and 
that afternoon it came. 

• Parting from Master Arfoll, who slowly re- 
treated up to the peaceful farms among which he 
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was then dwellmg, Rohan pursued his way along 
the brmk of the crags. Between him and the 
island the yellow-blossomed furze grew a tall 
man^s height, and more than once, to find a path, 
he had to crawl down and creep like a fly along 
the yery face of the crag, which was touched here 
and there by the sun to rosy light, with silver 
glimmers of mica and feldspar. The solitude grew 
lonelier the farther he went. Not a soul was to 
be seen on that dizzy path, which wound slowly 
out to the great promontory of Pointe du Croix. 

The expression of his face was now tolerably 
calm. The wild, hunted look had yanished, to be 
replaced by a sad self-possession ; for as the dark 
wayes broke at his feet, as the white gulls hoyered 
oyer his head, as the goats of the crags walked 
slowly and fearlessly from his path, he felt the 
companionship of Nature, the happiness and free- 
dom of a solitude that was not solitary, of a lone- 
liness that was not quite alone. He had always 
loyed such joys; now he loved them almost to 
madness, for he was a man against the world. 

He was in revolt against his fellows. He had 
refused to follow the phantom that was beckoning 
his generation. 

Instead of being bound like a slave in a sol- 
dier^s livery, and carrying a soldier's butchering 
load, he was free ; he could move and live as he 
pleased, and if necessary he could die as he 
pleased. Not a sea-bird on the wing, not a seal 
softly floating in the watery empyrean, was more 
justified than he. The heart of earth throbbed 
with him ; he could feel it as he threw himself 
down on the floflt, green grass. The living waters 
leaped and rejoiced with him ; he could see them 
glancing for miles on miles with rhythmic joy. 
The air exulted and blew joyfully upon him ; he 
drank it with slow heavings of the breast, and his 
strength grew. It was something, after all, to be 
a man. It was more to be admitted to the sac- 
rament of Nature, partaken of by all those creat- 
ures and creations which bemoan the* cruelty of 
men. 

The last touch of this sacrament came from a 
good man's blessing. Before that was given he 
had been weak and afraid ; now he came back to 
Nature, happy and resolved. 

Yes, momentarily happy ; for persecution 
brings its happi^ess, when it draws forth the un- 
told treasures of courage and self-confidence that 
hide in a human breast. Bohan Gwenfem had 
always felt himself superior to his fellows ; since, 
let Ma admit at once, he combined with his nat- 
ural beneficence a fierce animal pride. He was 
not common, nor felt like mere slaves of the 



sword or the plough. Revolt developed this 
pride to a passion. He loved the frightful odds 
against him, and he was ready to meet them. 

These were the thoughts and feelings that 
kept his heart up for many a mile, and made him 
almost forget his mother and Marcelle; but as 
the afternoon darkened, and the weather began to 
change from sunshine to a thin, dreary rain, he 
began again to be conscious of desolation. 

By this time he had reached the utmost verge 
of the promontory of Pointe du Croix. 

It was desolate as death. The rain was now 
falling heavily. A slate-colored mountain of 
water rose over the point, turned to livid white, 
hovered, and broke in a fourfold cataract right 
over the outmost rocks. The sound was terrible, 
like the sound of innumerable chariot-wheels, like 
the roar of a thousand cannon. On the extremest 
place of safety sat in rows hundreds of cormo- 
rants, both black and green ; and although the 
cataracts of foam broke momently close to their 
webbed feet, many were asleep with their heads 
beneath their wings. 

Here Rohan sat and rested, far *away from 
mortal view. The cormorants below sat within 
thirty yards of his feet, but none heeded him. 
Two ravens, a male and a female, passed con- 
stantly to and fro above his head, wheeling in 
beautiful circled, and hunting the cliffs like hawks 
for prey; often they wheeled so close that he 
might have struck them with a stone. 

Presently he drew from his breast a piece of 
black bread, and began to eat He looked stand 
for water, but none was near ; so he caught the 
nun in his hollowed hands, and drank it, and was 
refreshed. 

AU this was nothing new. Hundreds of times 
he had done for sheer pleasure what he now did 
from sore necessity. Never, however, had soli- 
tude possessed so keen a zest 

It was here, seated alone on the promontory 
of Pointe du Croix, that he conceived his plans. 
When he rose and walked again, his ideas were 
all matured, and he turned his steps eastward, to 
his native village. 

When night fell it found him walking before 
a wild storm of wind and rain on the desolate 
tract of moorland called Yilaine. Not a habita- 
tion was to be seen, not a sign of humanity in 
any form. Herds of wild-cattle crouched togeth- 
er in the rain, and on the edges of the crags ran 
flocks of wild-goats. Lines of menhirs covered 
this plain, like lines of giants petrified, and as the 
wild rain smote upon them, and ran like dark 
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tears down their Jagged cheeks, they seemed com- 
ing to life and stirring in answer to the spirit of 
the storm. 

Amid these stony phantoms Rohan fled. For- 
tunately, the wind was at his |>ack and smote 
him on. Sometimes he paused to shelter in th^ 
shadow of a menhir ; then after a time he hast- 
ened on again. 

The night grew blacker and blacker, till he 
could scarcely see a yard along the plun. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the wind shrieked. Over- 
head there was a confused motion and murmur — 

^' Dant etiam lonitiui patali roper sqaon mjindl ^ ^ 

— ^the sound of the clouds roaring over the waters 
of the wide-spreading upper world. On his left 
hand, a motion and murmur no less terrible — ^that 
of the storm>yezed sea sounding upon its shores. 
Heayen and ocean seemed confusedly mixed to- 
gether, as in the awful Promethean tempest 
Woe to the traveler on the plain of Yilaine that 
night, if he had been any other than Rohan Gwen- 
fernl 

But Rohan fought his way as if by instinct 
He had more than once been on the great plain 
before, and he knew by the situation of many 
of the menhirs how to steer his course. Soaked 
to the skin, drenched so terribly that the wind 
tore off parts of his dress in strips, bareheaded 
and barefooted, he rushed along, as a boat with 
rent sail flees before the wind. 

Suddenly he paused and started back. ^ 

A flash of crimson light arose from the very 
edge of the ocean, illuminating the darkness. 

At first superstiUon seized him, and he shrank 
afraid; but in a moment he recovered himself, 
crept forward, and looked again. 

The flash continued, now coming, now going, 
like the gleam of a lighthouse-lamp. 

Suddenly, instead of turning away, he ran for- 
ward in the direction of the light The rain feU 
heavily, the storm shrieked, but he saw all clear- 
ly soon — a great crimson fire burning on the very 
edge of the crag, and sending a wild stream of 
light out upon the tempestuous sea. 

He crept closer, and saw distinctly, surround- 
ing the fire, some dozen figures running round 
and round like the fiends of an inferno. 

An ordinary Breton would have crossed him- 
self and flown ; and indeed such an apparition, 
seen in such a solitude and on such a night, might 
well appall even the stoutest heart Rohan was 
not so daunted. He paused and looked, and now, 
wafted on the wind, he distinctly heard voices. 

> " Luc. De Rer. Nat," vi., 108. 



Then crouching down almost to the ground, 
he crept fifty yards closer still, and gazed in hor- 
ror once agam. 

Close to the edge of the cliffs — ^held down by 
ropes attached to enormous stones — stood a huge 
cage of iron, in which burned a fire of bog-oak, 
bushes of furze, and dry sods of peat ; and sur- 
rounding it, as the flalne leaped and darted in the 
wild breath of the tempest, were seven or eight 
men and two or three old women. Some, running 
round and round the cage, momentiy shut otit the 
light from the sea ; others sat on the grass glaring 
at the flame, their features horribly illuminated ; 
and one groaeh^ or old woman, like a very witch 
of Endor, was leaning forward over the flame and 
chattering wildly as she warmed her skinny hands. 

Within a few yards of this group stood a low 
menhir, partiy skeltering them from the torrents 
of rain ; and, crawling up close in the shadow of 
this, Rohan listened and watched. 

'* Bad luck to Penruach this night ! *' said a 
voice. " It is too dark out there even to see oar 
fire." ' * 

"That's as St Lok wills,** croaked the old 
woman. ** If he means to send us luck, the luck 
will come." 

Rohan shuddered. He knew his company now. 
The creatures on whom he gazed were fishers 
from Penruach, whose wrecking propensities even 
the severe laws passed after thp Revolution had 
never been able to extinguish, and who regarded 
every passing ship as legitimate plunder. This 
St Lok of theirs, by whom the old crone swore, 
had been a wrecker too ; for, if tradition was to 
be believed, he was an antique Christian who 
spent his time in luring to destruction the ships 
of infidel invaders, and who was presently canon- 
ized for his pains I 

Outside the point of vantage where this group 
gathered stretched for miles one black neck of 
fatal reefSy partially covered and partiaUy sub- 
merged. Dark as the night was, Rohan could 
see the fiashing of foam-white breakers far out at 
sea; and wherever the horrible light from the 
cage fell in one long stream across the water, it 
shone only on the whiteness of broken foam or 
on black edges of rock. 

Rohan hesitated. He knew and loathed the 
horrible work the creatures were about, but he 
was also cognizant of his own danger, and wished 
to act with caution. His resolution was soon 
taken, and he acted upon it at once. 

" Lok I Lok I send us a ship I " cried another 
woman, using the first line of an old distich.' 
*' St Lok is deaf, it seems ! " she added, bitterly. 
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" DoaH cry so loud, mother/' cried a man. 
*' 'Tis enough to waken the dead. Come, drink I 
Luck to St. Lok, and luck to the men of Pen- 
ruach I " 

A bottle was passed across to the woman, and 
she raised it to her lips. As she did so a wild 
shriek, Btartlmg and shrill, broke upon the night. 
All, men and women alike, leaped panic-stricken 
to their feet. 

'* See I '* shrieked a man. " An eddul ancd 
da!'''* ^ and he pointed at the menhir. 

On the very top of t£e stone stood a gigantic 
figure waving its arms, with an unearthly scream. 
Its form seemed misshapen and bloody, its face 
glared horribly. Eleyated so high, it seemed un- 
speakably terrible, and the boldest man there was 
panic-stricken. 

'' It is St Lok himself! '* shrieked one, flying 
past into the night 

" An cd du I an cd du I ''^ said the others, stum- 
bling, shrieking, flying, scattering themselyes like 
foam into the darkness. 

In a minute the place was deserted, and Ro- 
han, with a wild laugh, leaped down. His strata- 
gem had succeeded. By fixing his hands and feet 
in the fissures of the stone, he had slowly at- 
tained its summit, and emerged upon the awe- 
struck sight of the wreckers. Not without some 
peril was this accomplished, for the sea was shriek- 
ing beneath his feet, and one false trick of the 
wind might have cast him over. 

Springing down upon the cage, he seized it 
with all his strength, loosened it from its ropes 
and stones, and cast it oyer into the boiling sea. 
For one moment it illumined the waters, then it 
sank and disappeared. 

The darkness that followed was so complete 
that Rohan, whose eyes were blinded by the light, 
could at first distinguish nothing ; and over- 
whelmed by the fury of wind and rain, he cast 
hunself upon the ground. 

Rising presently, when his eyes were accus- 
tomed to the darkness, he silently pursued his 
way. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THK FRATES8 OF TWO WOMEN. 

The drawing was over, the medical inspection 
had taken place, and the conscripts of Eromlaix 
knew their fate. 

Gildas Derval passed the inspection with fly- 

> Breton name tor the devQ. 



ing colors ; and, being by this time fully plied 
with brandy and martial inspiration, he swaggered 
about like a very veteran. 

Now, it so happened that the wish of his heart 
was granted, and Hoel was a conscript too. Hool 
had drawn ** twenty-seven," and as two of those 
who had drawn lower numbers turned out unfit 
for service, not to speak of Rohan, who was non 
eat^ he was enrolled and passed among the fatal 
twenty-five. The corporal was in his glory, the 
twins full of bravado, the mother disconsolate. 
In a few days they would receive thdr tickets, 
and have to march. 

Meantime, the hue and cry had begun for the 
refractory "number one." 

A body of gendarmes from St. Gurlott, headed 
by old Jacques Pipriac, w6re scouring the village 
day and night, while the conscripts were aiding 
them as far as lay in their power. All in vain. 
After the first attempt made to arrest him, Rohan 
was invisible. 

" Malediction I '* cried Pipriac to poor Mother 
Gwenfem, one day, as for the fourth or fifth time 
they searched her cabin. " Could I but lay my 
hand on him, he should sweat for it Thou hast 
hhn hidden— deny it not! Out with him! A 
thousand devils!" 

And they prodded the mattresses with their 
bayonets, and turned out cupboards too small to 
conceal a dog, and looked everywhere into most 
unlikely places, while Mother Gwenfem, looking 
on, 'cried bitterly : 

" Ah, Sergeant Pipriac ! I never thought you 
could be so cruel to his father's son ! " 

The sergeant, a little one-eyed, hook-nosed 
martinet, very fond of the bottle, twirled his gray 
mustache and scowled. He had been a great 
friend of her husband, and his present conduct 
seemed ungrateful, 

" Malediction ! one must do one's duty. Moth- 
er, thy son is a fool ; and were I not after him, 
there would be others far worse to do the job ! 
Come, let us have him, and I vow by the bones 
of St TriflOine that he shall be pardoned, and be- 
come a brave soldier of the emperor." 

And while one of the gendarmea pushed his 
head up the chimney, and another held his nose 
over the black swinging-pot^ as if expecting to 
find the furtive there, the mother answered : 

'* I have told you he is not here ! I do not 
know where he is I Perhaps he has found a ship, 
and gone to England ! " 

" TouB lea dioMea ! to England ! " 

"Yes, Sergeant Pipriac." 

" Bah ! that is not so easy, and he knows 
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better than to trust hioiBelf in a land of wild 
beasts. No, he is here. I know it — ^I smell it as 
a dog smells a rat Malediction I that the son of 
my good comrade, Raoul Gwenfem, should turn 
out a coward P* 

The widow's pale cheek flushed. 

*^ He is no coward, Sergeant Fipriac.'' 

**He will not fight He creeps away and 
hides. He is afraid." 

" It is not that My Bohan is afraid of noth- 
ing, but he will never become a soldier.*' 

The old fellow snapped his fingers. 

** If I had him here, I would read him a les- 
son. Ah, if he would but take example by his 
two brave cousins, Hoel and Gildas I Those are 
men, if you like ! each could strangle an ox ! And 
their uncle, the corporal, Mother Gwenfem — 
there's a man ! '' 

Turning to his file of gendarmes^ he cried : 

''*■ Shoulder arms I march 1 the fox is not here I " 

Then turning again at the door, as if still 
twitted by his conscience, he cried : 

" Good-day, mother I but, mind you, we shall 
come again ; it is not our fault, but the emperor's 
orders. Take my advice, and persuade him ; in 
another day it will be too late. — ^Now, then — 
march ! " 

They were gone, and the widow was left to her 
lonely reflections. She sat silent by the fire, 
thinking. She was a tall woman, with ashen-gray 
complexion and gray hair, and long ago she had 
been told by a physician up in the town that* her 
heart was diseased. She was the half-sister of 
Margarid Maure, who had married the fisherman 
Derval, brother of the corporal ; and being a very 
quiet, retiring woman, given to her own thoughts, 
she had seen very little of her sister or her chil- 
dren. People thought her unsociable and melan- 
choly. Indeed, her whole heart was filled with 
her love for her only son. 

When she told the sergeant that she was igno- 
rant of Rohan's whereabouts, she only spoke the 
truth. She had not seen her son for several days, 
and she was almost hoping that he had made good 
his escape to some safer district Poor woman, 
she little knew how thickly the country was cov- 
ered with snares and traps for deserters, and how 
difficult it was to elude the vigilant eyes of the 
public officials. 

From the beginning she had regretted Rohan's 
deliberate and terrible revolt Everybody said it 
was cowardly. Even his own blood relations 
turned against him ; the whole village talked of 
him in no flattering way. Twenty times in a day 
the gossips brought her news which frightened 



her, and made her poor heart beat painfully, and 
her lips grow blue. No one thought Rohan could 
escape for long; and, when he was caught, he 
would be shot like a dog. 

Far better, she thought, had he gone at once, 
and trusted to the good God for help. Many had 
gone and come home safe enough ; witness Uncle 
Ewen, who was covered with old wounds. Her 
heart was hard against the emperor, but only as, 
in days of trouble, it had been hard against God. 
And the emperor was like God — so great, so very 
far away I • 

She sat listening to the wind, which was rising 
that afternoon, and to the rain, which was beating 
against the door. Grouched near to her, with its 
eyes closed in the sleepy light of the fire, was 
Jannedik, the she-goat, her son's favorite, and 
now her only companion. 

It was a small room, rudely furnished with 
coarse oaken table and chairs. The floor was of 
earth, the black rafters stretched overhead. On 
the wall hung flshing and fowling nets, a fowler's 
pole and hook, etc. ; and pasted near the fireplace 
was a colored print similar to the painting in the 
Notre Dame de la Garde, representing shipwrecked 
sailors on a raft, kneeling all bareheaded, while a 
naked child, with a halo round his head, came 
walking to them on the sea. 

The afternoon was very chilly and dreary, and 
where she sat she could hear the sea moaning as 
it does when stormy weather is coming. 

Presently Jannedik rose, pricked up her ears, ' 
and listened. She had quick ears, had J^medik, 
and would have been as good as a watch-dog, if 
oul^ she could have barked her warnings. 

She was right ; some one was coming. Pres- 
ently the la'tch moved. 

Mother Gwenfem did not turn rotmd at first ; 
she was too used to the neighbors coming in and 
out, and she thought it was one of them. But 
when Jannedik, as if quite satisfied, sank down 
again on the hearth,. Mother Gwenfem moved on 
the form, and saw her niece Marcelle, taking ofi* a 
large black cloak which was wet with rain. 

They had only met once since that scene on 
the night of the drawing, and then Mother Gwen- 
fem had been very angry and bitter. Seeing now 
who it was she turned very pale, and her heart 
began to palpitate, as, with no greeting, she 
turned her eyes again upon the fire. 

" It is I, Aunt Loiz I " said Marcelle, softly. 
She was very pale. 

There was no answer. The widow still felt 
her heart full of anger against the Dervala, and 
she was very indignant at seeing Marcelle. 
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'*I could not bear to think of thee sitting here 
all alone, and, though my uncle did not wish it, I 
have come dyer. Ah, Gbd, thou* art lonely t It 
is dreadful when all the world is against one's own 



}* 



son. 

The widow stirred in her chair, and said,. still 
looking at the fire : 

**It is still moire dreadful when one's own 
blood relations hate us most It was an HI day 
when my sister Margarid married a Berval, for 
you are all alike, though Ewen Derval is the 
worst. Some day, when you marry, you will know 
what it is to Bu£fer like me, and you will pity me 
then." 

Hanging her cloak against the wall, Karcelle 
came nearer and sat down upon the form by the 
widow's side. The widow shrank away a little, 
but said nothing. Marcelle, too, fixed her eyes 
«.pon the fire, and leaned forward, warming her 
hands as she continued to. speak. 

** You arie unjust to me. Aunt Loifz. I pity you 
now — ah, God, how I pity you ! Uncle Ewen 
pities you, too, and he is so vexed and dull that 
he hardly tastes a morsel. Our house is nearly as 
sad as this, for Hoel and Glldas are both to go, 
and mother does nothing but cry." 

It was a curious sight to see those two women 
— one so old and gray, the other so fresh and 
pretty — sitting on one form side by side, not look- 
ing in each other's faces, but both, whether speak- 
ing or listening, only looking at the fire. Janne- 
dik seemed to have her own opinions on the sub- 
ject, for she rose quietly and put her large head 
between Marcelle's knees. 

There was a long silence, and the wind and 
the sea cried stiU louder outside, ilnally, the 
widow said, in the samis low voice : 

" Why have you come, child ? What has 
brought you here at last ? " 

** Ah, Aunt Loi'z, can you not guess ? I came 
to ask after Rohan — whether he is still safe." 

The answer was a short, hard, bitter laugh. 

" So I Well, he is safe, if you desire to know. 
You may* go back to those who sent you, and tell 
them that much from me. Yes I " she continued, 
her voice rapidly rising in anger, " I know well 
what you come for, Marcelle DervaL You wish 
to find out where my poor boy is hidden, and then 
betray him to Ewen Berval and his enemies. You 
are a fool for your pains, and may God punish you 
for your wickedness, though your mother was of 
mybloodP*- 

Marcelle was a high-spirited girl, and it is 
doubtful if she would have, borne as much from 
any other woman in the world. Strange to say, 
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she was now quite gentle, and only put her hand 
on her aunt's arm, saying : 

" Don't I don't speak like that, for the lore of 
God I" 

Something in the tone startled the widow, and, 
turning, she saw that Marcelle's eyes were bUnd 
witii tears. She gazed in wonder, for Marcelle 
was not ^ven to the melting mood. 

^ Marcelle, what do you mean ? Why do you 
cry?" 

The tone was sharp, but the look of the 
speaker's face was kinder. Marcelle rose, trem- 
bling. 

"Never mind I You think I have no heart! 
WeU, I will go, for you do not trust me, and I 
have no right to vex you. But if you knew — ^if 
you knew ! " 

She turned as if to go ; bilt the widow, reach- 
ing out her lean hand, restrained her. 

" Marcelle, speak ! " 

•Marcelle stood moveless, and, still trembling, 
looked into her aunt's face. 

** Then Rohan has never spoken. Aunt Loiz ? 
Well, I made him promise not to tell I " 

'* I do not understand 1 " 

But the widow, from the new light on her 
niece's cheeks, was beginning to understand very 
well. 

" I love Rohan, Aunt Loiz ! I did not know 
it tiU lately, but now I love him dearly, and I can- 
not bear to hear you say such hard things of me 
— ^for he has asked me to be his wife 1 " 

The widow uttered an exclamation. The dec- 
laration did not surprise her so much in itself, for 
she had often had her suapicions, but it was star- 
tling as coming at that moment and under those 
circumstances. She looked keenly for a long 
time at Marcelle, who hung her .head, and went 
alternately red and pale. At last she said, in a 
more gentle tone than before, "Sit down, Mar- 
celle 1 " 

■ Marcelle again sat down by her side, comfort- 
ed and strengthened in so far that her confession 
was over. Then came a longer silence than ever ; 
for the widow was in her own mind going over 
the past, and wondering over many things, in a 
wakmg dream. Marcelle was beginning to think 
her angry, when she said, in a low voice, as if 
talking to herself : 

" If you love him as you say, it is strange that 
you brought him no better luck I " 

This was a home-thrust, for Marcelle had often 
thought the same herself. 

" It is strange, as you say I " she cried. " Ah 1 
it was terrible to me, for I had prayed to draw a 
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lackj chance. Aunt Lotz, I did it for the best 
He bade me draw, and he was not there ; and, if 
none of his kin had appeared for him, the black 
mark would have been put at once against his 
name. Uncle Ewen saved him that, for he spoke 
up and said he was ill. And now, Aunt Loi'z, if 
he would only go! Uncle Ewen has influence, 
and Rohan would be pardoned ; excuses could be 
made ; ah, if he would only give himself up at 
once I Hoel and Gildas are both going, and he 
would have company. We two would pray for 
him night and day while he was away, would we 
not, Aunt Lo'iz ? Ah, if he would be wise 1 " 

By this time the women were dose together, 
holding each other's hands, and both were weep- 
ing. It was blessed, the widow now felt, to weep 
a little with one who loved her son, when all 
others were against him. But she cried, between 
her tears: ( 

"No, it is impossible!" 

" If I could only see him and speak to him I 
But he is so hard to understand ! Ah, God 1 to 
hear every one, even the children, say our Rohan 
is afraid — it almost breaks my heart." 

*^ He is not afraid, Marcelle I " 

'^That is what makes it all so strange. I 
know he is so brave, braver than all the rest ; 
and yet, look you, he does not act like a man. 
When the emperor calls for his children, he stays. 
When all the others take their chance fairly, he 
keeps away. When his number is drawn, he 
hides — ^he who is so strong. What can I answer, 
when Gildas and Ho6l say that he is afraid, and 
even Uncle Ewen cries shame upon his name ? " 

'* He is so headstrong ! and Master ArfoU has 
filled his head with strange notions." 

** You are right," cried Marcelle, eagerly ; " it 
is Master ArfoU. that is to blame. Ah, he is a 
wicked man, that, and no friend to the good em- 
peror, or to God." 

Thus the two women conversed together, till 
the ioe between them thawed, and they were quite 
reoondled. Mother Gwenfem had never doubted 
that Rohm was mad to resist the imperial au- 
thority, and much as her heart ached to think of 
parting with him, the dreadful uncertainty of his 
present fate was still more pabiful. About Mas- 
ter Arfoll, too, she was agreed, as we have seen. 
She could not understand that extraordinary being, 
and in her superstition she had often looked upon 
him with absolute dread. He was too clever to 
be a safe adviser for her son, and he never went 
to mass or confession, and men said he had been 
guHty of stiange deeds in his youth. Ah, if her 
poor Rohan had never met such a teacher I So 



thought she ; and so thought the exdted giri at 
her side. 

So, by-and-by, it came to pass that Mother 
Gwenfem was holding Marcelle's little hand be- 
tween her own trembling fingers, and softly 
smoothing it, with tender words. 

"Thou art a good ^V* she said, "and I 
could wish no better for my daughter, if that 
could be. It was not thy fault that Rohdn. spoke 
to thee in that way, instead of first speaking to 
me ; men do foolish things for a girl, and Rohan 
is not wise — ^the good God help him I Oh, my 
son, my son ! " 

And she began again to weep bitterly, rocking 
herself to and fro, while Marcelle tried in vain to 
comfort her ; nay, not wholly in vain, for there 
was solace in the touch of the soft;, young hands, 
in the sound of the gentle voice, in the very 
breathing and presence of one who loved her 
boy. The two hearts throbbed together, as hand 
clasped in hand the women wept together ; and 
presently sinking down on thdr kneesj while Jan- 
nedik, the goat, blinked great brown eyes in as- 
tonishment, both women prayed that the man 
they loved might cease his mad purpose, might 
come in and yield to the inevitable decree, might 
trust himself in the hands of the good God, who 
would preserve him for them throughout the war. 

By such prayer, by the prayer of those near- 
est and dearest to him, is a man often soft^ drawn 
away from an immoral purpose; where power 
and strength might avail nothing, tears and a lit- 
tie love avail much, to shake the soul's sense of 
some pitiless duty. An infant!s little hands may 
thus draw the just man from Justice, the right- 
eous man from righteousness; for justice and 
righteousness are alike awful, while to stoop and 
kiss is sweet. When a man's house is armed in 
affection against him, when, instead of help and a 
sword, he finds on his own hearth only feebleness 
and a love that cannot understand, strong in- 
deed must be his purpose, supreme indeed must 
Ji>e his faith, if he walks still onward and upward 
to the terrible heights of God. 
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When Marcelle emerged from the widow's 
cottage, her tears were all dry, and she walked 
swiftly through the rain in the direction of the 
village. The wind was still rising upon the sea ; 
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and the sea, although it was still cahn, had that 
indescribable hollow concussion which is only to 
be heard previous to stormy weather. The fish- 
erm^i were drawing their flat-bottomed boats up 
higher, and carrying their nets and ropes within- 
doors for shelter, while a few strong old men, in 
their nightcaps and blue guernseys, were stolidly 
smoking in the rain, and nodding their heads out 
at the sea. The tide was three-quarters flowed, 
and all the fountains were long ooyered. 

Instead of turning inland up the main street 
of the Tillage,- Marcelle kept her way along the 
wet shingle, until she had to thread her way 
among the ecihges^ or upturned boats converted 
into houses and stores, which clustered on the 
strand just above high-water mark. Most of 
these ealogcB had iron funnels to let out the 
smoke; and on their roofs, or keels, thick, slimy 
grass was growing, and, on more than one of the 
roofs, goats were contentedly grazing. Many of 
the doors were closed, for the wind blew right 
into them ; but on one or two thresholds men 
lounged, or women sat busy knitting, or pictu- 
resque children crawled. This was the lower vil- 
lage, exclusively devoted to the fishing population, 
and quite inferior in social status to the more 
solid village above. 

Marcelle soon found what she was seeking — 
a stone cabin built just above these amphibious 
dwellings, and newly thatched. Here, in the 
shelter of the doorway, a girl sat in an old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair, busily teasing and carding wool, 
and singing to herself. 

** Welcome, Marcelle I " she said, quietly using 
the usual Breton greeting. 

• "Grod be with you, Guinevevel" answered 
MarceUe, smiling; then, standmg in the door- 
way and looking down at the busy Angers, she 
added, *« How is Mother Qoron ? " 

*^ToQ would say she was ten yeftrs younger," 
answered Guineveve. *' She sings about the place 
at her work, and she will never rest, and she prays 
for the emperor every night, because he has not 
taken Jkn away.*' 

A faint color came into the girPs cheeks as 
she spoke, but her face, seen in its tight, snowy 
coif, was still very pale. As she sat there, in her 
dark dress with the white stomacher and sleeves, 
in her blue petticoat and stockings, and leather 
siloes* with buckles, you would have said, had you 
been a Kromlaiz man, *' That is the girl I could 
dance with from night till dawn of day.'' 

She was not Elromlaix bom, but was a native 
of Brest. When she was a child only a year or 
two old her parents died, and Mother Goron, 



who was a distant relation, brought the little one 
back with her from Brest, where she had been on 
business concerning a pension she inherited from 
her husband, Jacques Goron, who had been a 
marine and had died in the lazaretto. From that 
day Mother (Soron brought up Guineveve as her 
own child, with her only son Jikn. 

" What news ? " sh6 said, looking up quickly, 
after a pause. 

** None. Aunt Loiiz does not know where he 
is. He has not been near home for many nights, 
and she is growing afraid." 

"It is very strange." 

" He is quite desperate and mad. I sometimes 
shudder, for he may have drowned himself in his 
rage. If I could only speak with him I " 

They were talking, of course, of Rohan ; but 
the personal pronoun was quite enough, as the 
girls were in each other's confidence, and under- 
stood one another. 

" Gildas is to go ? " said Guineveve, presently. 

"Yes; andHoel." 

" Even then, your mother has Alain and Jan- 
nick ; and, then, there is Uncle Ewen. But it is 
terrible for the woman who has only one. If the 
emperor had t&ken J&n, mother would have died." 

" But Aunt Lo'iz prays that he may go I " 

" That is different Ah, she has courage ! If 
I had a son my heart would break." 

"She is grieving, too," answered Marcelle. 
" It is the way of women. For my part, if I had 
a son and he was afraid, I should never love him. 
any more. Think -how terrible it would be if the 
good emperor were served so by all his children, 
for whom he has done so much ; he would be 
massacred, and then what would become of 
France ? If Rohan were in his right senses, he 
would not hide away." 

"Perhaps he is afraid," sighed Guineveve. 
"Well, it is no wonder ! " 

Marcelle set her white teeth together, and 
trembled. 

" If I thought it was ^Ao/," she cried, " I should 
hate him for ever and ever; I should then die of 
shame. What is a man if he has not a man's 
heart, Guineveve ? He is no more than a fish in 
the sea, and flashes off if you move your hand. 
No, no, he is brave. But I will tell you what I 
think — Master Arfoll has put a charm upon him; 
he is bewitched ! " 

Marcelle did not speak flgnratively; she lit- 
erally and simply meant that the schoolmaster 
had affected Rohan by some diabolical art 

"But Master Arfoll is a good man!" cried 
Guineveve. * 
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'* You majthink that if you pleaae, but I have 
my own thoughts. They say he was once a priest, 
and aow he is friends with no priest but Father 
RoUiftd, who is friends with everybody. He 
knowB eures for men and cattle, and they work 
like jna§^c. I was told once up in St. Gurlott 
that he had the evil-^ye.** 

Guineteye shuddered, for she too had her 
superstitions — how, indeed, could she avoid them, 
reared as she had been in so lonely and unculti- 
vated an atmosphere ? So when MarceUe crossed 
herself, she crossed herself too ; but she looked 
up with a sad smile, saying : 

'* I do not believe that o( Master Arfoll ; and 
you must not say so to Mother Goron — ^h^ did 
her a great «ervice long ago,* and she thinks he is 
a saint, as pure as one of God's angels. Ah, yes, 
he has the face of % good man I ** 

Marcelle's eyes flashed, and she was about to 
repeat her charges even more angrily, when Jkn 
Gk)ron walked hurriedly up to the door. He 
paused, surprised at seeing -MarceUe there, and 
then turned smiling to Guineveve, whose face 
kindled at his coming. 

** Welcome, Jkn ! " said MarceUe. 

Goron looked this way and that, as if fearing 
an eavesdropper; then said in a low voice, 
rabidly : 

** I have news, MarceUe ! He is not far away I '' 

MarceUe was about to utter a cry, when he 
placed his hand upon her arm. 

" Hush I Gome within, for the rain is heavy ; " 
and when they were standing, inside with a fuU 
view of poor old Mother Goron bustUng busily be- 
fore the fire, he added : *^ He was seen at Ploubol 
yesterday, and a man recognized him, and he was 
nearly taken. He struck down the ffendarmeSf 
and that wiU make his case worse. There is no 
escape ; he must soon be caught. He was last 
seen going in the direction of Traonili.** 

MarceUe wrung her hands in despair. 

" Ah, God, he is lost — ^he is mad I " 

" Have you seen the proclamations ? '' asked 
Groron, in the same low voice. ** WeU, they are 
posted up along the road, and there is one on the 
church-gate, and another on your own door. They 
forbid one to give shelter or succor to any de- 
serter on pain of death ; they say that every con- 
script who has not answered to his name will be 
shot like a dog ; there is to be no mercy — it is 
too late." * 

Goron was deeply moved, for he was the one 
man in Kromlaix of whom Rohan had ever made 
a friend. In his character and in his whole bear- 
uig there was a nobiUty akin to that of Rohan 



himself. And who that saw the quiet light in 
his eyes as he looked at Guineveve could doubt 
that he too loved and was loved in return ? 

When Goron mentioned the proclamations 
against deserters, MarceUe's heart went sick. 

He had not told her, however, of the sight he 
had seen with his own eyes — old Corporal Derva] 
himself, pipe in mouth, accompanied by the ffen- 
darme Pipriac and Ibllowed by Hoel and Gildas, 
strutting forth and sticking up with his own 
hands the paper that was now to be seen on his 
own door. 

MarceUe was not one of those maidens who 
wear their hearts on their sleeves : she had mar- 
tial blood in her veins, and was quite capable, 
literaUy and figuratively, of *•*• standing fire." But 
this gnawing terror overpowered her, and she 
felt faint AU the memory of that happy day in 
the cathedral of St. GUdas swam before her ; she 
felt the embracing arms, the loving kiss ; and 
then she seemed again to behold her lover as he 
had appeared on the night of the conscription, 
wUd-eyed, vehement, blaspheming aU she held 
holy and sublime. It wes curious, as illustrating 
the tenacity of her character, that she still stub- 
bornly and firmly refused to beUeve Bohan, in 
his extraordinary conduct, was actuated by the 
ordinary motives of cowardice and fear. She 
chose rather to think him the victim of some 
maUgnant fate, some diabolic spell such as " wise 
men" Uke Master Arfoll knew how to weave, 
than to dream that he acted under .emotions which, 
in her simple idea, could be only both treasonable 
and base. True, she remembered with a shiver 
his old expressions concerning the emperor ; but 
these, she always persuaded herself, were utterad 
when he was not in his *' right mind." 

She did not speak now, but, leaning her fore- 
head against the door, gazed drearily out into the 
rain. AU the beautiful dream of her young love 
seemed blurred and blotted out by mist and tears. 

" MarceUe," whispered Guineveve, taking her 
hand softly, "do not grieve; all will be well 
yet I" 

There was no answer, but a heavy sigh, and 
tlie pale firm face wore an expression of despair- 
ing pain. 

" After aU," said Goron, sympathetically, " he v 
may be pardoned, for the emperor wants men. If 
he would only come in — even now I " 

MarceUe was still silent, and presently she 
kissed Guineveve on either cheek, and held out 
her hands to Goron. 

" I must go now," she said, quietly. " Mother 
will wonder where I am." 
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Slowly, under the rain that was ever falling 
heavier and heavier, she moved through the 
streets of the village. She saw nothing, heard 
nothing — she was wrapped in a dream ; though to 
look iipon her as she passed, with her firm lips 
and her quiet eyes, with her cloak wrapped round 
her, and her foot as firm jet light upon the ground 
as ever, one would scarcely have thought that she 
had any care. 

Yet the great sea was rising and crying be- 
hind -her as she went, and before her soul a 
Btorm was spreading, more terrible than any sea. 



CHAPTER XX. 
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A FEW days after the medical inspection of 
the conscripts, the order to march arrived. They 
were to go from home to Traonili, from Traonili 
to NaDtes, and thence, after having joined their 
regiments, right on to the Rhine. 

The experiences of the previous year had not 
brought the emperor wisdom, and his struggle with 
destiny was about to commence on a more enor- 
mous scale than ever. The loss of five hundred 
thousand men, with all their arms, ammunition, 
arid lirtillery, had not daunted or even discouraged 
him ; for he had merely uplifted his finger, and 
legions had come to take their place. Meantime, 
Prussia and Russia had shaken hands, and the Tu- 
gendbund had been formed, and all Germany had 
risen. On the 16th of March previous to the con- 
scription, Prussia had declared war ; and now the 
patriotism of the Teuton youth was bursting forth 
like a volcano. At the head of this host stood the 
bigot Bliicher, pupil of the great Friedrich. As 
if this were not enough, Sweden too had joined 
the confederacy against Bonaparte. And already 
the French had evacuated Berlin, and retreated 
on the Elbe. 

Our story at present, however, concerns not 
the movements of great armies, but the fortunes 
of humble individuals. The summons to marc^ 
had come, and the Derval household was as busy 
OS it was troubled. At last came the eve of the 
departure, and the conscripts were to set forth 
all together, at earliest dawn. 

There was a busy gathering that night in the 
corporal^s kitchen. Sergeant Pipriac was there 
with his little eyes red with brandy ; IGkel Gral- 
lon and several other friends of the twins had 
gathered to drink a parting glass. The mother 
was busy up-stairs, turning over and fondling for 



the last time, and packing up in bundles, her 
sons' clothes, and weeping bitterly, while Mar- 
celle tried in vain to comfort her. In many houses 
that night there was such weeping. 

The twins sat moodily enough, depressed at 
heart now the time had indeed come. Even Un- 
cle Ewen was out of spirits; for, after all, he 
knew the terrible odds of war, and he was very 
fond of his nephews. 

*'One thing you will escape, mes gart^ he 
said, puiBng his pipe quietly, "and that is, all 
the hard words of the drill-sergeant You are 
soldiers ready madel *Eyes right,' 'eyes left,' 
* first position,' * second position,' * present arms ' 
— bah I you know all that by heart, for you were 
bred in a soldier's house. They will be pleased 
with you for this, and you will get on, you will 
thrive. There is another ^ng you must know. 
When you are recdving cavalry, don't dig into 
your man in the old way — like this 1 — but torn 
your elbow and give a twist of the wrist^^Ukc 
that ! " — here the old >iirA]po«vder illustrated the 
action with his stick. ''That is the trick of it, 
and you will soon learn." 

" I suppose so," said Gildas, gloomily. '* The 
Russians and the Prussians can play at that trick 
too ! " 

*' When you have once smelt powder, it will 
be all right," returned their uncle; " and the best 
of it is, you will do that, at once. There will be 
no delay, no worry — ^you are going straight to the 
Rhine — straight into the midst of the fun." 

'* I wish I was. going too 1 " sighed Alain ; " it 
is like my luck." 

"Come, come," cried HoSl, "thou wast pale 
as death that day of the drawing, and wouldst have 
given thy right arm not to go." 

" I did not know then that you two were go- 
mg." 

"Thy turn will come," said the corporal — 
" and thine too, Janniok. — I will give you another 
wrinkle, youngsters ! " he continued, turning again 
to the others. " Make friends with the corporal, 
and with the sergeant too, if you can ; a glass of 
brandy goes a long way, and few of them will re- 
fuse. Don't waste your money on the sutler- 
women, by treating all your comrades like mad 
conscripts ; but treat the corporal if he is willing, 
and, look you, you will have a friend in need. 
Don't be frightened at first by his gruff ways; 
address him with humility, and he will be satisfied ; 
treat him, and he will be pleased." 

"All right. Uncle Ewen," returned Gildas, 
holding up a glass of brandy. " Here's his health, 
whoever he is 1 " 
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" I myself have seen to your shoes, mes garz^^ 
continued the corporal. ** Two pairs each, but 
neither new— soft as silk to the feet, and the best 
leather. I have known many a. conscript go lame 
before he reached Nantes by starting in new shoes. 
Then there*s your knapsacks! Ton will find 
them irksome at first, but the true trick is to 
strap them tight into the small of the back, not 
to let them hang loose as foolish conscripts do.'* 

Uncle Ewen gave his instructious very quiet- 
ly ; for the life of him, he could not help feeling 
dull. The company was all very quiet, and the 
younger men seemed to regard the two twins as 
lambs in fair prospect of being slaughtered. Mikel 
Grallon was the only one that laughed. Boister- 
ously, again and again, he clapped the twins on 
the back, and offered his hand, and clincked 
glasses with them. But drink had no effect that 
night in lighting up their hearts. They knew 
their mother was in tears up-stairs, and that Mar- 
celle was grieying too. They saw plainly enough 
that Uncle Ewen's talk was forced, and that even 
Sergeant Fipriac was sorry for them in his rough 
way. They were going to ** glory ** for the first 
time, and they would a great deal rather have 
staid at home. 

Late that evening, while the company in the 
kitchen were drinking, smoking, and talking, 
MarCelle quietly left the house and walked up the 
road which led out of the village. 

The moon was at the full, but vast clouds 
driven by a high wind obscured its rays, and the 
night was very dark. Showers of rain fell from 
time to time, and between the showers the moon 
looked out at times with a wan, wistful face. 

Running rather than walking, with nothing 
but her ordinary in-door costume to shield her 
from the showers, Marcelle rapidly made her way 
up the hill, passed the church with its church- 
yard and calvary (in passing \^hich she crossed 
herself eagerly), and then, some hundred yards 
farther, turned out of the road across an open 
heath. She was by this time breathless with 
speed, and her eyes looked from side to side 
timidly, as she pursued her way through the dark- 
ness. The path was obviously familiar to her, 
and, though she tripped several times, she never 
lost her way. Once, indeed, she stopped, per- 
plexed ; but just then the moon looked out in its 
fullest brilliance, and she ran on again in the 
right direction. 

By this time she had left the village a mile and 
a half behind. She was in the midst of a lonely 
heath thickly strewed with gray granite stones, 



with here and there little clusters of dwarf fir- 
trees and wild-furze. 

Another shower came, blotting out the light of 
the moon, and the wind moaned very desolately. 
Still, with quickly-palpitating heart, Marcelle 
crept on. When the moonlight appeared' again 
in full brightness, she had found what she sought. 

Towering above in the moon's rays was a 
colossal granite cross, looking up to which she 
could see the body of the Christ, drooping the head 
and gazing into the gloom. Clustering all below 
it were wild shrubs, monstrous weeds, darnel and 
nettle and foxglove as high as a man's breast. 

Marcelle trembled as she looked up, crossing 
herself rapidly. Then creeping forward to the 
base of the cross, she found a basin of blood-red 
granite, cracked across, but still capable of hold- 
ing the. rain and dew. It was brimful from the 
recent showers, and its contents resembled blood. 

Now, this solitary bMin, called in the dialect 
of the country the " Pool of the Blood of Christ," 
was very holy in the eyes of the villagers— more 
holy even than the wells for holy water in the 
church itself; for surely as the dews of heaven 
fell into that basin they possessed thcproperty of 
Christ's own blood, and could heal sickness where 
the sick one had much faith. That was not all. 
It was a common superstition that if a man or 
woman went thither when the moon was full, and 
dipped into the basin any portion of any article 
of attire or of anything to be worn about the 
body, that portion of inert matter would become 
"blessed," and have the power of warding off 
danger and even death from the wearer. Only 
one condition was attached to this blessing — that 
tiie "dipping" must be done in complete soli- 
tude and be kept a secret from all other living 
beings. 

Creeping forward, and kneeling on her knees, 
despite the rank weeds that clustered round her, 
Marcelle said a short prayer ; then, drawing from 
her breast two medals, she passed both into her 
right hand, and dropped them softly into the 
granite basin. Trembling with awe, she closed 
her eyes and repeated a prayer for the occasion, 
mentioning as she did so the names of Hoel and 
Gildas. 

When she had finished she again slipped in 
her white hand and drew the medals forth. 

"Christ be with me!" she said in Breton, 
thrusting them eagerly into her bosom. 

The medals were of copper, and each as large 
as a crown-piece. They had been given to her 
long ago by the corporal, and she had reli^ously 
preserved them ; but now, when the twins were 
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going away, she meant to give them one each, 
without ezplainiog, of course, that they possessed 
a special "charm.'* They were handsome per- 
forated medals, and, attached to a string, could 
be hung unseen over the heart On one side of 
each was the laureled image of the emperor ; on 
the other, the glimpse of a bloody battle, with the 
inscription — " Austkrlitz." 

Her excitement had been great, and directly 
her task was over she turned away. Suddenly, 
ere she had gone many yards, she heard a sound 
of footsteps behind her. 

She turned again sharply, but the darkness 
was great and she saw nothing. Crossing heiself 
again, she began to run. 

That moment she again heard the footsteps 
behind her. 

She stopped in terror and looked back. The 
moon gleamed out for an in&tant, and she could 
distinctly perceive a figure, earthly or unearthly, 
following close at her back. 

A less courageous girl, under the tension of 
such emotions as Marcelle had felt that night, 
would have funted ; indeed, there was not another 
woman, and scarcely a man, in Eromlaix who 
would have ventured alone at such an hour, as 
she had done, to the "Pool of the Blood of 
Christ." Marcelle was terror-stricken, but she 
still retained her senses. Seeing the figure ap- 
proaching, she fled again. 

But the figure was as fleet as she, and she 
heard its footstepf^ coming behind her, nearer and 
nearer ; she ran and ran till her breath failed ; 
the feet came nearer and nearer, and she could 
hear a heavy breathing behind her back. 

With a tremendous effort she turned, de- 
termined to face her ghostly pursuer. Close to 
her, with his face gleaming white in the moon, 
was a man, and before she could see him clearly 
he spoke— he in a low voice uttered her name — 

" Marcelle I " 

She knew the voice instantly as that of her 
lover ; yet, strange to say, though she had longed 
and prayed for this meeting, she shrank away, 
and made no answer. The moon came out bright- 
ly and illuminated his figure from head to foot. 
Head and feet were bare, his form looked strange 
and distorted, the hair fell in wild masses about 
his face. He loomed before her like a tall phan- 
tom, and his voice sounded hollow and strange. 

" Marcelle 1 — have you forgotten me ? Yes, it 
is I — and you are afraid 1 '* • 

" I am not afraid," answered Marcelle, recov- 
ering herself; "but you startled me — ^I thought 
it was a ghost." 



" I was resting yonder, and I saw you come to 
the * Pool of the Blood of Chrj<it I ' " 

Marceile's reply was characteristic. 

" You saw me ! Then you have broken my 
charm." 

" Not at all," answered Rohan, very coldly. 
"I do not know your errand, and I could not see 
you when you knelt. It is a cold night for you to 
be abroad. There, you shiver — Chasten home." 

He spoke as if there, was nothing between 
them, as if he were any stranger advising another ; 
his voice rang cold and clear. She answered in 
the same tone. 

" Hoel and Gildas are going to the wars to- 
morrow, and that is what brought me here. They 
will wonder why I stay so long." 

She made a movement as if to go. He did 
not stir a step to follow her. She turned her face 
again. 

" It is strange to see you here ; I thought you 
were far away. They are looking for you down 
there." 

Rohan nodded. " I know it." 

" There is a watch upon your mother's house 
day and night, and upon ours too. There Are gen- 
darmes from St Gurlott in the village, with Pipri- 
ac at their head. There is a paper posted up on 
the houses, and your name is upon it ; and there 
is a reward." 

. " I know that also," 

Still so cold and calm. He stood moveless, 
looking upon her as if upon the tomb of a lost 
love. She could not bear it any longer. Casting 
away her mad pretense of indifference, she sprang 
forward and threw her arms around his neck. 

" Rohan I Rohan ! why do you speak to me like 
that ? " 

He did not resist her, but softly disengaged her 
arms, as she continued : 

"We did not know what had happened — I 
have been heart-broken — Gildas and Hoel are go- 
ing. They are mad against thee, all of them. It 
is terrible I " 

''But thou r' 

The endearing second personal pronoun was 
in requisition at last. 

" And I — ^my Rohan, I have always been on 
thy side. They said thou wast afraid, but I told 
them they spoke falsely. They are all angry 
with me for defending thee. Kiss me, my Rohan ! 
Wilt thou not kiss me ? " — and after his cold lips 
came down and were quite close to hers, she cried : 
" Ah, my Rohan, I kfiew thou wouldst be wise. 
It is not too late, and thou wilt be forgiven if 
thou but march with the rest Come down, come 
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down 1 Ahf thank God that it is so I. Uncle Ewen 
will intercede, and Gildaa and Ho^l will shake 
hands; it wiU be all well P* 

She looked up in his face with passionate con- 
fidence and hope, and, as she finished, kissed him 
again with her warm ripe lips. With those white 
anns around lus neck, with that fond bosom heav- 
ing against his own, he stood aghast. 

'^ICarcelle, Marcellel" he cried in a heart- 
broken voice. 

"My Rohan I" 

"Do you not understand yetf My God, will 
you not understand ? It is not that — ^it is not 
that I have changed my mind. I cannot come 
down ; I will never ^ve myself up, alive ! " 

There were no warm arms around him now. 
MareeUe had drawn back amazed. 

" Why, then, have you come back to Krom- 
laixf " 

" To see thee / To speak to thee once more, 
whether I live or die I " 

Trembling and crying, Marcelle took both his 
hands in hers. His were icy cold. 

"Thou wilt come down! For my sake, for 
thy Marcelle 1 Ah, do not break my heart--do 
not let me hear them call thee coward. And if 
not for my sake, for thine own. Thou canst not 
escape them; they will be after thee day and 
night; thou wilt die. Mother of God, Son of 
God ! — ^yes, die I My Rohan, the emperor will be 
good to thee— come down 1 ** 

" And go to the war ? " 

" What then ? Thou wilt come back like Un- 
cle Ewen ; all wiU look up to thee, and know thee 
for a brave man." , 

" And thou ? " 

" Will be thy wife, my Rohan I I swear it, 
dear. I will love thee — ^I will love thee." 

" But if I die ? " 

" Then I will love thee more and I will wear 
crape itpon my arm till I am old, and I will never 
wed another man. Thou wilt have died, my brave 
soldier, fighting for the emperor. Thou wilt wait 
for me in heaven, and I shall come to thee and 
kiss thee there/' 

There was passion enough in her voice, in 
her words, and in her kiss, to have swept away 
like a torrent any common man's resolve. Her 
tones, her looks, her living frame, all spoke, all 
were eloquent in Love's name, as she clung around 
him and drew him on. He shook before her im- 
petuous appeal ; his heart rose, his head swam, 
and his eyes looked wildly up to the cloudy, moon- 
lit heaven ; but he was firm. 

" Marcelle, it is impossible. I cannot go 1 " 



" Rohan, Rohan ! " 

He tottered as if overpowered, and held his 
hand upon his heart His whole firame trembled ; 
he teemed no longer a strong man, bat a shiwer- 
ing, affrighted creature. Before he knew it he 
had sunk upon his knees. 

" I cannot go— it is an oath. Farewell I " 

She looked at him fixedly, as if to read hid 
verysouL A terrible thought had flashed apon 
her. 

" Rohan, speak I for God's sake, stand up and 
speak ! Is it true what they say — that you are 
a/raid r' 

He rose to his feet and looked at her strangely. 

" Speak,* Rohan ! " 

" Tes, it is true.** 

" That you are afraid ? That you are a — " 

"It is all true," he answered. Had it been 
day, she might have seen a strange smile on his 
tortured face. " I will not serve the emperor, I 
will not go to war, because — well, because I am 
afraid." 

He did not explain his fear, for, had he done 
so, she could not have comprehended. He con- 
tinued : 

*^ It is beal that you should understand at 
once, forever, that I will never fight as soldiers 
fight ; that is against my heart ; and that I am 
all, perhaps, that you say. Were it othermse, 
Marcelle, I think your love might tempt me ; but 
I have not the courage to do what you bid me. 
There, you are shivering — ^it is* so cold. Hasten 
home I " 

Her heart seemed broken now. Not in anger, 
not in wrath, did she turn upon him ; she stabbed 
him with the cruder pain of tears. In those re- 
gions, where physical daring is man's mightiest 
dower, a coward is baser than a worm, fouler 
than a leper of the old times. And she had loved 
a coward I 

Had she been wiser in the world, she might 
have guessed that he who brands himself with an 
ill-name is not always the fit^st to bear it. But 
she was not wise, and his own confession, corrob- 
orating the assertion of her kinsmen, appalled 
her. 

Almost unconsciously, still in tears, she was 
creeping away. 

"Marcelle, will you not give me your hand 
again f Will you not say good-by ? " 

She paused, but said nothing. He seized her 
hands, find kissed her softly on either cheek. 

" Farewell, Marcelle ! Thou canst not under- 
stand, and I do not blame thee; but if evil comes 
to me, do not think of me in anger. Perhaps 
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God may be good, and some day you may think 
better of me. Farewell, farewell I " 
« He had turned away sobbing, when she 
caught him- by the arm, crying passionately : 

" They will find thee ; they will kill thee— that 
T^ll be worse I Where art thou going ? Where 
wilt thou fly?" . 

'* God will help me to find a refuge, and I do 
not think they will find me. Keep me in thy 
heart ! " 

Then he was gone indeed. 

An hour after that strange meeting, Marcelle 
was back in the cottage trying to comfort her 
mother. It was midnight when Hoel and Gildas 
got into bed and fell into heavy sleep. They 
were to rise before dawn. The corporal sat by 
th6 kitchen-fire, pipe in mouth. He was to sit up 
till the hour for summoning his nephews, and then 
afterward to see them a short distance upon the 
road. 

Meantime Ro^an Gwenfem was wandering 
through the darkness like a dreary spirit of the 
night. Shaken to the soul by that last interview 
with her he held dearest in all the world, yet as 
resolved as ever in his despairing resistance 
against an evil fate in whic^ she seemed arrayed 
against him, he flitted to and fro, he scarcely knew 
whither. 

The passionate love in his heart fought fiercely 
against the cold ideal in his soul. He could feel 
Marcelle^s embraces still ; for kisses less sweet, 
he knew, many a man would have given his sal- 
vation. 

He had not slept for two nights and days, dur- 
ing which he had been creeping back to Krom- 
lalx. The rain was still falling, and' with every 
shower the night seemed to grow darker. Sick 
and wearied out, he crept back to the cross, 
and there, resting his head against the stone, 
partially sheltered from the run by the stone 
figure above, and entirely hidden by the weeds 
and furze which rose above his head, he fell 
into a heavy sleep. 

And as he slept he dreamed a dream. 
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He seemed, in his dream, to be still lying on 
the spot where he had fallen asleep, with his eyes 
fixed on a crucified figure above him. All was 



very dark around and over him ; the wind 
moaned, and the rain still fell heavily on the 
ground and plashed drearily into the granite pool. 
He lay crouching among the wet weeds and grass- 
es, watching and listening in fascination for he 
knew not what. 

His heart was beating madly, every pulse in 
his frame was thrilling ; for he had been startled 
by a strange movement above him, by a supernat- 
ural sound. 

He listened more intently, and this time his 
ears were startled by a low moan as from a human 
mouth. It came again — and behold, to his hor- 
ror and terror, the figure on the cross was mov- 
ing its head from side to side — ^not as if in pain, 
not as if wholly in consciousness, but as a sleeper 
moves his head, slowly awakening from a heavy 
sleep. 

The heart of Rohan failed within him, a sense 
as of death stole over him. He would have fled, 
but his limbs refused to obey his will. He sought 
to utter a cry, but the sound was frozen in his 
throat. For a moment, as it seemed, he became 
unconscious. When he looked again, the cross 
above was empty, and the figure was standing at 
the foot I 

The rain ceased, the wind grew low, and 
through parting clouds the moon looked down. 
Black against the moonlight loomed the cross; 
while at its foot, glimmering like marble, stood 
the Christ. 

His eyes were open now, gazing straight down 
at the crouching form of Rohan ; and his arms 
and limbs moved, and from his lips there came a 
breath ; and he said in a low voice, ** Rise ! " 

The fascinated body of Rohan obeyed that di- 
viner will, and rose at once and stood erect ; and 
at that moment Rohan felt all his fear fall from 
him, and he gazed up into the Face, but spoke no 
word. And the Face stilled the troubled waters 
of his heart with its beauty, as moonlight stills 
the sea. He would fain have fallen again and 
worshiped, not in terror now, but in joy. 

Then the Christ sdid, " Follow me ! " 

As a spirit moves, scarcely touching the earth, 
he descended from the foot of the cross, and 
moved silently along. As a man follows a ghost, 
fearful to lose the vision, yet afraid to approach 
too near, Rohan followed. 

The night was black, but a dim light ran be- 
fore them on the ground. Silently they passed 
along, and swiftly ; for it seemed to Rohan, in his 
dream, that he moved with no volition of his own, 
but as if upborne by invisible hands that helped 
him on ; and the woods and fields seemed moving 
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by, like clouds dtifting before the wind, and the 
earth beneath their feet swept past them like a 
wind-blown sea. 

Now conscious, now unconscious, as it seemed, 
Rohan followed ; for at times his senses seemed 
flown and his eyes closed ; but ever on opening 
his eyes he saw the white Christ gliding on before 
him, pausing ever and anon to gaze round, with 
the pallid moonlight on his face, and with eyes 
divine to beckon him on. 

. Time trembles into eternity during sleep — 
there is no count of mundane minutes; and 
Rohan, in his dream, seemed to follow his guide 
for hours and hours and hours. Through the hearts 
of lonely woods, over the summits of ^moonlit hills, 
past spectral rivers gleaming in the moon, by 
solitary waters hushed as death, through villages 
asleep in the green hoUows — ^wheresoever they 
went, all slumbered ; the eyes of all the earth wef e 
sealed. 

Then they passed through the darkened streets 
of towns, creeping along in the house-shadows 
till they emerged again upon the open moonlit 
plains. 

At last, passing through the wide paths of a 
cultivated wood, and crossing an open space 
where fountains were leaping, the Figure paused 
before a great building with windows of glass 
gleaming in the moon. All around it the green- 
sward stretched, and flowers sprang, and fountains 
leaped, but it stood very cold and still. 

The Figure passed on and stood before the 
door, uplifting his hand. The door opened and 
he entered in, and Rohan followed close be- 
hind. 

The corridors were dark as death, but the 
strange, shining light that ran before the Spirit's 
feet made all things visible within. They passed 
through many rooms — some vast and dim, ten- 
anted only by the solitary moon-ray ; others dark 
and curtained, full of the low breathing of men 
or women in sleep — along silent passages where 
the wind wailed low at their coming ; up ghostly 
stairs with faces of antique painting glimmering 
from the walls, and marble busts and statues 
gleaming through the dusk. Nothing stirred, 
nothing woke; sleep like moonlight breathed 
everywhere, trembling amid darkness. And 
though their feet fell on hoflonr corridors and 
empty floors, their passing awoke no reverbera- 
tion ; but the doors flew open silently, and the 
sleepers did not stir on their pillows; and the 
only sound was the low cry of the winds in the 
silent courts. 



Again the dream faded, and Rohan's con- 
sciousness seemed to die away. When the eyes 
of his Bool opened again, he was crouching in the 
shadow of a curtained door, and standing erect 
dose to him, drawiiig back the curtains with a 
white hand, stood the Christ, pointing. 

Before them, with his back to them, writing 
busily at a table, sat a man. The room in which 
he wrote was an antechamber, and Hiroilgh the 
open door of the inner room could be seen a 
heavily-curtained bed. On the table stood a 
lamp, casting down the rays upon the papers be- 
fore him, and leaving all the rest of the chamber 
dim. 

It seemed as if all Rohan's heart hungered to 
see the face of this man ; but it remained hidden, 
bent over the table. Hours seemed to pass ; he 
did not stur. 

He was partly undressed for sleep, but, though 
all the world rested, he still wrote and worked. 
Rohan's soul sickened. It seemed terrible to be- 
hold that one form awake an^ alone, while all 
the heart of creation seemed hushed and still. 

Again the dream faded. When Rohan looked 
again, the room was empty; but the lamp still 
burned on the table, though the shape of the man 
was gone. 

He turned his eyes upward and met the divine 
eyes of his guide, who pointed to the table and 
formed with his lips, rather than uttered with his 
breath, this one word : *^ Read I " 

He crossed the chamber, he bent above the 
table. It was covered with papers written in a 
clear hand, but his eyes saw one paper only, on 
which the ink was scarcely dry, and it con- 
tuned only two words, his own name — '^ Rohan 

GWENFERN." 

As he read, in his dream, he felt the confused 
sick horror of a man half stunned. He seined 
to understand darkly that his name so written 
meant something fatal and dreadful, yet he could 
not sufficiently grasp the sense of how or why : 
all he seemed to know was the awfulness of this 
one man, awake when all creation slept, writing 
that name down as if for doom; yet for what 
doom Rohan knew not, any more than he knew 
the likeness of the man. Nevertheless, horror 
possessed him, and he fell on his knees, uplook- 
ing in the face of his guide, and dumbly entreating 
help from some calamity he could not understand. 
But during a sudden flash of consciousness the 
Christ had passed into the inner chamber, and 
had drawn back the heavy curtain of the bed 
therein; and lo! Rohan saw clearly, as if in 
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moonlight, the face of the man, though it was 
now calm in sleep. He crept forward, hungering 
.on the face; and he knew it. White as marble, 
with closed cold Uds and lips still firm in rest ; a 
stony face-^-such as he had oflen pictured it wak- 
ing, such as he had seen on coins and medals of 
metal, and in rude pictures hung on cottage- 
walls — ^the face of the great emperor I 

And the emperor slept so soundly, that not 
even his breathing could be heard in the cham- 
ber ; for as Rohan crept closer, with fascinated 
eyes, the lineaments of the face grew more fixed 
in their marble pallor, so that Rohan thought in 
his dream, " He does not sleep, but is dead." And 
one hand on the coYcrlet looked like marble too : 
a white hand like a woman^s, a small hand 
clinched like a sleeping child's. 

In that moment of wonder he turned his eyes, 
and found himself alone. 

The figure of the Christ had disappeared. The 
lamp still burned in the outer chamber, but more 
dimly. He was alone by the bed of the great 
emperor, watching, and shivering from head to 
foot. 

Strangely enough, the supernatural presence 
had been a source of strength. No sooner had it 
disappeared than an . awful sense of terror and 
helplessness possessed him, and he would have 
flown ; but he could not fly — he could not turn 
his eyes away. To be there alone with the terri- 
ble master of his life — ^to be crouching there and 
seeing the emperor lying as if dead — ^was too much 
for his soul to bear; he struggled and struggled 
in despair and dread, and at last, in the agony of 
his dream, he uttered a wild cry. The emperor 
did not stir, but in a moment the cry was an- 
swered from distant rooms — there was a sound of 
voices, a tramp of feet, a rushing to and fro ; he 
tried again to fly, but was still helpless, as the 
feet came nearer and nearer ; and while the doors 
of the antechamber were burst open, and a hag- 
gard light of cruel faces came in, and soldiers 
rushed in upon him with flashing swords to take 
his life, he swooned away — and awoke. 

He was lying where he had cast himself down, 
among the great weeds at the cross's foot ; the 
dawn was just breaking, and the air was very 
cold, and the stone Christ hung above him, droop- 
ing its heavy head, wet with the long night's 
rain. 

He was about to rise to his feet and crawl 
away to some securer shelter, when a round of 
voices broke upon his ears, and a tramp of coming 
feet. Then he nemeinbered how near he was to 



the highway, and casting himself flat down among 
the weeds, he lay hidden and still. 

The feet came nearer ; the voices were singing 
a familiar song : 

**L6 matin qnaad je m^^veiUe, 
Je vola mon emperenr — 
H est doux k memreillel " 

Rohan shivered as he lay hidden, for he dis- 
tinctly recognized the voices of Hoel and Gildas 
Derval. There was a pause on the road, a sudden 
silence ; then another voice, in the unmistakable 
tones of the old corporal, cried, " Forward ! " 

The tramp of feet began agsdn, the voices re- 
newed their singing. All passed close by the 
cross, but down in the hollow of the road. Ro- 
han did not stir till every sound of foot or voice 
had died. The conscripts of Kromlaix, escorted 
out of the village by many of their friends and 
fellow-villagers, were on their way by dawn to 
join the armies of the emperor on the banks of 
the far-off Rhine. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MIKEL ORALLON. 

From that day forth, for many days and weeks, 
the fate of Rohan Gwenfem remainded unknown. 
Search was made for him high and low, his name 
was proclaimed through' every village for many 
miles around, blood-money was offered for his 
apprehension alive or dead — ^but all without avail. 
The last occasion on which he had been publicly 
seen was on that memorable night of the con- 
scription, when he made his appeal to Father Hol- 
land — ^whose opinion, by-the-way, was emphatically 
to the effect that Rohan had committed suicide. 
Only one person, perhaps, knew better, and that 
was Marcelle DervaL Not one word did she 
breathe, however, of the meeting under the cross 
on the night before the departure of the con- 
scripts. 

On this subject of Rohan the corporal was 
adamant, and he lost no opportunity of uttering 
his denunciations. Marcelle no longer protested, 
for she felt that all was over, since Rohan was 
either mad or worse than mad ; and when Uncle 
Ewen averred that, while all th« other conscripts 
of Kromlaix were good men and true, Rohan 
Gwenfem was a wretch and a coward, she could 
not utter one word in answer — ^for had not Rohan 
confessed with his own lips that he was afraid, 
and had- she not seen in his face with her owx 
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eyes the sick horror a physical coward must 
feel? 

It was terrible to think of— it was worse even 
than death itself I Her passion had fed itself 
upon his glorious manhood, on his mighty physi- 
cal strength and beauty, on the power and dignity 
of his nature, and even on his prowess in games 
of sldll and courage ; she had exulted in him and 
gloried in him as even feeble women exult and 
glory in what is strong ; and now ! It was almost 
inconodvable to think that he was of despicable 
fibre even as compared with Ho6l, who she knew 
was timid, and Gildas, who she confessed to her-' 
self was stupid. All that leonine look had meant 
nothing, after all 1 Even a cripple on a crutch, if 
beckoned by the emperor, would have behaved 
more nobly. Better, she thought, a thousand 
times better, that Rohan had fallen from the diz- 
ziest crag of Kromlaix, and been mourned as a true 
man, and remembered by all the youth of these 
shores as " over-brave." ^ 

Yet frequently, as these thoughts passed 
through her fiery brain, Marcelle felt .her own 
conscience pleading against her ; for never until 
that last meeting had she felt so strongly the dis- 
tance of Rohan*s soul from her own, and never 
since had she failed to say to herself at times, 
" Perhaps I do not understand." Something in 
the looks, the words, made her feel, as she had 
often felt before, the influence of a strong moral 
nature asserting itself steadfastly and fearlessly, 
yet most lovingly, against her prejudice and iier 
ignorance. And this feeling awoke fear and re- 
created love, for it reclothed Rohan in the strength 
that women seek. 

She could better bear to think him wicked and 
mad — ^to look upon him as a fierce enemy of her 
convictions, and of the great imperial cause^ 
than to conceive him a coward pure and simple. 
If the sure conviction of ikat had lasted for one 
whole day, we verily believe that Marcelle*s love 
would have turned to repulsion, that her hand 
would almost have been ready to strike her lover 
down. 

Well, coward or chyaan^ or both, he had dis- 
appeared, and if he lived, which many doubted, 
no man knew where he was hiding. The nose 
of Sergeant Pipriac, reddened with brandy but 
keen as an old hound^s, could find no scent of 
the fox in or out of the village. A hundred 
spies were ready to claim the reward, but no op- 
portunity came. At last the cur&i private sus- 
picions spread into general certainty, and it was 
everywhere averred that Rohan Gwenfem had 
made away with himself, either by leaping from 



one of the high olifi^ or by drowning himself in 
the sea. As weeks passed by and^no traces of 
the fugitive were found, even Manelle began to 
fear the worst, and her silent reproaches died 
away in a nameless dread. 

But she had her mother to comfort — ^the work 
of the home to do— the Fountain to visit — and 
none of her hours were idle. Had she been able 
to sit like a lady of romance, with her hands 
folded before her and her eyes fixed in a dream, 
her woe would have consumed her utterly ; but, 
as it was, she was saved by work. Never too 
sadly introspective, she now looked out upon her 
pain like a courageous creature. Though her 
cheek was pale and her eye often dim, her step 
upon the ground was firm as ever. Her heart 
and lips were silent of thdr grief. Only when 
she stole down to Mother Gwenfem to whisper 
of Rohan, or when she placed her poor ^eeeping 
head in the lap of Guineveve, did the trouble of 
her soul find relief. 

An irritating but salutaiy distraction came at 
this period in the conduct of Hikel Grallon. Gral- 
Ion, whom she had more than once suspected of an 
attachment for herself, began now to show unmis- 
takable indications of a settled design. True, all 
he did was to drop in of a night and smoke with 
the corporal, to bring little presents of fresh fish 
to the widow, and to listen humbly hour after 
hour to the corporaVs stories ; but Marcelle, well 
skilled in the sociology of Eromliux, knew well 
that such conduct meant mischief, or, in other 
words, matrimony. It was not etiquette in 
Kromlaix for a bachelor to address himself di- 
rectly to the maiden of his selection ; ihat was 
the last stage of courtship, the preliminaries con- 
sisting of civiUties to the elders of the house, a 
very prosaic account of his own worldly posses- 
sions, and a close inquiry into the amount of the 
bride^s dower. Now, Grallon was a flourishing 
man, belonging to a flourishing family. He was 
the captain of a boat of his own, and he reaped 
the harvest of the sea with no common skill. 
His morals were unexceptionable, though morals 
of course were a minor matter, and he was in all 
other respects an eligible match. 

He was not a pleasant person, however, thi.s 
Mikel Grallon. His thin tight lips, his small keen 
eyes, his narrow forehead and eyebrows closely 
set together, indicated a peculiar and acquisitive 
character ; his head, set on broad shoulders, was 
too small for symmetry ; and, though his bright, 
weather-beaten cheek betokened health and 
strength, he lacked the open expression of less 
sophisticated fishermen. His features, indeed. 
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resembled folded leaves rather than an open 
flower; for the wind, which blows into open 
bloom the faces of so many men who sail the 
sea, had only shut these lineaments tighter to- 
gether, so that no look whatever of the hidden 
soul shone directly out of them. He went about 
with a smile — the smile of secrecy, and of sads- 
faction that his secrets were so well kept 

The great charaoteristic of the man was his 
silent pertinacity. In whatever he did, he spared 
no pains to insure success j and when he had set 
his heart upon an object, the peregrine in its 
pursuit was not more steady. 
V And so, when he began to *^ woo," Uarcelle 

at once took the alarm ; and although his ^^ woo- 
ing " consisted only of a visit two or three nights 
a week, during which he scarcely exchanged a 
word with herself, she knew well what his visite 
portended. Every evening, when he dropped in, 
she tried to make some excuse for l^Biving the 
house, and when she was constrained to stay she. 
moved about in feverish malaUe ; for the man^s 
two steadfast eyes watched her with a dumb fas- 
cination, and with an admiration there was no 
mistaking. 

Jannick, who saw how matters stood, found a 
good butt for his jests in Grallon, and was not 
altogether to be subdued even by gifts of new 
ribbons for the hiniou. He loved to tease Uar- 
celle on the subject of the fisherman's passion. 

Strange to say, he no longer met with the 
fiery indignation which had often 'before been the 
reward of his impertinence. Marcelle neither re- 
plied nor heeded; only her cheek went a little 
paler, her lip quivered a little more. A weight 
was upon her heart, a horrible fear and despair. 
She was listening for a voice out of the .sea or 
from the grave, and even in her sleep she lis- 
tened — ^but the voice never came. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CORPORAL DXRVAL GALLOPS HIS HOBBT. 

Corporal Dkryal was smoking rapidly, his 
face flushed all over to the crimson of a cook's 
comb, his black eyes burning, the pulses beat- 
ing in his temples like a roll of drums, and his 
thoughts far away. As the gray smoke rolled 
before his eyes it became like the smoke of can- 
non, and through its mist he saw-^not the interior 
of his Breton home, with the faces of the aston- 
ished group around him — ^but a visionary battle- 



plain, where a familiar figure, in weather-beaten 
hat and gray overcoat, sat, with a heavy head 
sunk deep between his shoulders, watching the 
fight from his saddle with the stony calmness of 
an equestrian statue. 

The voice of the little cfwrh^ who was sitting 
at the fireside, called him back to the common 
day. 

" Corporal Derval I " 

The corporal started, drew his pipe out of his 
mouth, and straightened himself to ** attention." 
So doing, he became .again conscious of his sur- 
roundings. A bright fire burned upon the hearth, 
and the door was carefully closed — ^for a wild 
cold wind was blowing. Mother Derval sat spin- 
ning in a corner, and near her, sewing, sat Mar. 
celle. Toasting his little fat toes by the fire sat 
the-rar^, smoking also, with his throat-band loos- 
ened, and a glass of corn-brandy at his elbow. 
Alain and Jannick — the renmant of the Macca- 
bees — were seated in various attitudes about the 
chamber ; and leaning against the wall, not far 
from Marcelle, in his fisherman's costume, and 
with complexion colored a light tobacco-brown by 
constant exposure on the sea, was Mikel Grallon. 

Though the season was early summer, they 
were holding a sort of veiliee, or fireside gather- 
ing, and the old corporal, as usual, had been en- 
acting Sir Oracle. The little eurS had drawn his 
pipe from his mouth, and was shrugging his shoul- 
ders in protestation. 

^* But see, my corporal, his treatment of our 
Holy Father himself, the Pope of Rome 1 " 

The corporal knitted his brows and puffed vig- 
orously again. All looked at him as if curious to 
hear his reply, the mother with a little doubtful 
sigh. 

The corporal was soon prepared. 

** Pardon me, nCneu le euri^ you do not under- 
stand. All that is an arrangement between the 
emperor and the Holy Father ! There are some 
who lay the emperor threw his holiness into a 
dungeon, and fed him on bread and water. Fools I 
— ^his holiness dwelt in a palace and fed off sil- 
ver and gold, and was honored as a saint. Do 
not mistake, ni'sieu le curi ; the emperor is not 
profane. He fears God. Do I not know it, I 
who speak ? Have I not seen with my own eyes, 
heard with my ovm ears ? He b God-fearing, the • 
emperor ; and he is sent by God to be the scourge 
of the enemies of FAince ! " 

Mikel Grallon nodded approval. 

** Right, Uncle Ewenl" he exclsdmed; **he 
has made them dance, those Germans and those 
EngUsh 1 " 
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The corporal, without taming his head, con- 
tinued to address the curS^ who was sipping his 
brandy with the air of a man convinced against 
his will and of his own opinion still. But the 
priest, good fellow, had few strong convictions of 
any kind, and hated polemics, especially at the 
fireside ; so he contradicted no longer. 

" Ton do not know it, you others," pursued 
the veteran ; ** but it is a grand thing to look on 
a man like that — ^to look upon him— to talk with 
him — ^to feel his breath about you 1 " 

'*As you have done, corporal !V said the 
priest, approvingly. 

Marcelle .looked at her uncle with a bright* 
smile of admiration. Every other eye was upon 
him. 

*' As I have done I '* said the veteran, proudly, 
and with no shame in his pride. ** Yes, I who 
stand here ! I have been with him face to face, 
looking in his eyes, as I do now in yours, Father 
Rollandl First at Gismone, then twice again. 
I can see him nowl I can hear his voice as 
plain as I hear yours. Sometimes I hear it sleep- 
ing, and I leap up and feel for my gun, and look 
up, fancying I see the stars above me out over 
the open camp. I think if he came and spoke 
again like that above me, I should waken in my 
grave." 

His voice sank very low now, and his keen 
eye, sheathed like an eaglets half asleep, looked 
softly on the fire. The turf was bright crimson, 
*and as it shifted and changed he saw in it forms 
moving and faces flushing, like some spectral 
army moving in a dreanu 

There was a pause. Presently, to relieve the 
excitement of his feelings, the corporal took from 
the fire a bright " coal " of turf, and, pjoffing vig- 
orously, applied it to the bowl of his pipe, which 
had gone out 

Clearing his throat and thinning with his 
plump little hand the cloud of smoke which he 
himself was blowing, the curS spoke agun : 

" Corporal Derval!" 

The veteran, still smoking, turned his eye 
quietly on the speaker, and listened attentively. 

** How many years ago was that little afifair of 
Cismone ? " 

The corporal^s black eyes blazed, and a de- 
lighted smile overspread his grim features. Paus- 
ing deliberately, he set his pipe down upon the 
' little chimney-piece, close to' a tiny china altar 
and several china casts of the saints ; next lean- 
ing forward, he carefully poked the fire with his 
wooden leg ; and finally, turning round again to 
the priest, knitting his brows as if engaged in ab- 



struse calculation, and rubbing his hands hard to- 
gether, he replied in a voice that might have been 
heard by a whole regiment : 

^* It was the night of the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember, in the year seventeen hundred and 
ninety-SLK." 

If the words had been a spell, the company 
could not have looked more thrilled «nd awed. 
To be quite candid, we must admit that the an- 
nouncement was a familiar one, and had been 
made, with its accompan3ring veracious narrative, 
in the same spot and in the same way, many and 
many a night before. But some stories are ever 
new, and this was one of them. Uncle Ewen'a 
delidous assumption that he was retailing a nov- 
elty, the never-failing murmurs of pleased incr^ 
dulity and astonishment for which he waited at 
every important turn in the incidents, the enthu- 
siasm of the speaker, and the rapt attention of all 
present, made the occasion always illustrious. 
•Those who knew UncleEwen and had not heard 
his anecdote of Cismone knew him but little— had 
indeed never been invited to the confidences of 
his warlike bosom. Every one present that night 
had heard it a dozen times, yet each one present 
^with the exception perhaps of Mikel Grrallon, 
who looked a littie bored, and kept his eyes am- 
orously fixed on Marcelle — seemed eager to hear 
it again. 

Alain Derval listened with gloomy interest, 
but the face of Jannick was bright and cheerful ; 
for he, of course, had no dread of the conscrip- 
tion, which was still overshadowing the heart of 
his grown-up brother. The mother ceased her 
spinning. The Uttle eurS nodded his head, like a 
water-wagtail standing on the ground. Marcelle 
dropped her sewing into her lap, and gazed, with 
a look of eager motion and expectation, at her 
uncle. 

The grenadier, full of that rarest of all emo- 
tions — ^the pride of a prophet who is reverenced 
in his own country — continued clearly, and as he 
spoke the figures around him again and again 
faded, and his eye searched the distance in a sort 
of waking dream. 

"We left Trent on the 16th, Father RolUnd 
^it was in the gray of the dawn. It was a long 
march, ten leagues of infernal country ; a forced 
march, you see. In the evening we reached a vil- 
lage — the name I have forgotten, but a quaint lit- 
tie village on a hilL That night we were so weary 
that we could not have kept awake, only the word 
had run along the lii^es that the emperor — ah, he 
was only a general then— that General Bonaparte 
was with us. Well, we knew that it was true, for 
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we could fed him, we could swear that he was 
near. In the hospitals, father, the doctor goes 
from bed to bed, touches the pulses — so ! — and 
Bays, '.Here is fever — ^here is health — ^here is 
death.' As he comes, the wounded look up and 
brighten ; as he goes,' they sink back and groan. 
All the wards feel him far off-— every heart beats 
quicker at his coming, and slower at his going. 
Well, that is the way with the army ; its pulses 
were beating all along the lines ; you would say, 
*The general is coming — ^he is near — ^he is here— 
he is gone — he is ten leagues away ! ' '* 

He paused for breath, and Mother Derval 
heaved a heavy sigh. Poor heart 1 she was not 
Dunking of the emperor, but of her two great sons, 
already with the army. The corporal heard the 
sigh, and hurried on : 

*^The moon was still up when we marched 
agsun in the morning. We were in three columns 
like three big winds of the equinox, and we rushed 
down on the Austrians, who were strongly posted 
at Primolano. My Gk)d ! but we caught them nap- 
ping — we cut our way into them — ^Mikel Grallon, 
you have seen a boat run down — smash! that 
was the style. Our cavalry cut off the retreat, 
and thousands laid down their arms. That would 
have been enough for an ordinary general, but the 
Little Corporal was not content. Forward 1 he 
gave the word. Wurmser was at Bassano, and 
Mezaros was marching on Verona. We pushed 
on at bayonet-point till we reached Cismone. It 
was night, and we were tired out ; so when we 
got the word to halt, it was welcome news.** 

Here Uncle Ewen suited the action to the 
word, and halted again. The priest nodded ap- 
provingly through his cloud of smoke. 

"Now, I had a comrade in those days — a tall 
fellow, with a cast in his eye, but as good as gold 
— and his name was Jacques Monier, and he was 
bom inland on the Rhdne. We were like broth- 
ers ; we shared bite and sup, and many a night 
lay in each other's arms for warmth. Well, on 
that night of the lYth, Jacques was lying with 
his feet to the fire we had kindled on the bare 
ground, and I had gone to find water. When I 
returned Jacques was standing on his feet, hold- 
ing in his hand half a loaf of black bread, and be- 
side him, in the light of the fire, stood — ^who, 
think you?— the general himself! He was splashed 
from head to foot with mud and rain — ^he looked 
like any common soldier — ^but I knew him at 
once. He was warming his hands over the fire, 
and Jacques was saying, as he held out the loaf, 
*Take it a//, my general!' As I saw that, I 
looked into the general's face, and it was white as 



death with hunger. Think of that ; it is true, for 
I who tell you know what hunger is." 

A murmur of amazement ran round 1}ie room ; 
not that the fact was new, but that such an ex- 
pression of feeling was appropriate. 

'^Did the emperor take the half-loaf? " asked 
Father RoUand. 

'< ' Take it all,' said Jacques ; ' half a loaf is 
not much.' Well, you should have seen the gen- 
eral smile. He did not answer, but he took the 
bread into his hands, and broke off a morsel and 
began to eat, handing Jacques back the rest. 
Then came my turn ! I held in my hand the lit- 
tle tin pot half fuU of water, and I emptied into it 
a little brandy that I had saved in my flask, and I 
handed the pot to, the general. Here it is — ^the 
same — ^I keep it still as a souvenir." 

So saying, he detached from a hook over the 
fire the canteen, which Father Holland examined 
over and over, and under and under, in honest 
admiration. 

^ * Drink, my general,' said I, saluting. Ah, I 
had courage in those days ! He drank, and when 
he tasted the brandy he smiled again ! Then he 
asked us our names, and we told him. Then he 
looked hard at us over and over again, wrapped 
his cloak around him, and went away. So 
Jacques and I sat down by the fire, and finished 
the bread and the brandy-and-water, and talked 
of the emperor till we fell to sleep." 

"That was an adventure worth having! " ob- 
served the curh. " And the general remembered* 
you for that service, no doubt ? " 

The corporal nodded. 

" The general remembers everything," he re- 
plied. "Nine years afterward he had not for- 
gotten ! " 

" Nine years ! " ejaculated the curh, " It was 
a long time to wait, corporal. Did he give you 
no reward ? " 

Uncle Ewen turned rather red, but answered 
promptly: 

" What reward would you give for a crust of 
bread and a drop of brandy, which any one would 
^ve to the beggar at his door ? Besides, the gen- 
eral had more to think of, jind it all passed like a 
dream. Not that we missed our reward at last. 
When the time came he remembered well." 

" That is certain," said Mikel Grallon, who 
had often heard the story. 

"Tell Father Holland," cried Marcelle; "he 
does not know." 

The corporal hesitated, smiling. 

" Yes, yes, let us hear all about it ! " cried 
Father RoUand. 
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*'It was in the year 1806> at the camp of 
Boulogne. Great changes had taken phice, the 
little Corporal had been declared hereditary Em- 
peror of France, but Jacques Monier and I were 
still in the ranks. We thought the general had 
forgotten all about us, and what wonder if he had, 
seeing how busy he had been knocking 'off the 
crowns of your kings? The grand axmy was 
there, and we of the grenadiers were to the front. 
That day of the coronation was fixed for a gen- 
eral distribution of crosses and medals. Such a 
day I The mist was coming in from the sea like 
smoke from a cannon^s mouth. On the rising 
ground above the town was a throne — the great 
iron chair of the mighty King Dagobert ; and all 
below the throne were the camps of the great 
armies, and right before the throne was the sea. 
W^en the emperor sat down on the throne, our 
cry was enough to make the sky fall — vive Vem- 
pereur / — you would have said it was the waves 
of the sea roaring. But look you, at that very 
moment the smoke of the sea parted, and the sun 
glanced out— -you would have said because he 
waved his hand I Ah, Godl such a waving of 
banners, glittering of bayonets, flashing of swords. 
Such a sight is seen but once in a lifetime ; I 
should have to talk all night to tell you a tenth of 
the wonders of that day. But I am going to tell 
you what happened to Jacques Monier and my- 
self. When the emperor was passing by — ^we 
were in the front ranks, you observe — ^he stopped 
. short, like this I Then he took a huge pinch of 
snuff from his waistcoat-pocket, with his head on 
one side, like /Am, studying our faces ; and then 
his face lighted up, and he came quite near. This 
is what he said — ah, that I could give you his 
voice ! — * Come, I have not forgotten Cismone, 
nor the taste of that black bread and brandy-and- 
water.' Then he turned laughingly and spoke 
rapidly to Marshal Ney, who stood close by him ; 
and Ney laughed, and showed his white teeth, 
looking in our direction. Well, then the great 
emperor turned to us, and gave us each the cross 
from his own hand, and saluted us as corporals. 
I will tell you this — my eyes were dim — I could 
have cried like a girl ; but before we could know 
whether we stood on our heads or our feet, he wUs 
gone I " 

Corporal Derval brushed his sleeve across his 
eyes, which were dim again with the very memory 
of that interview and its accompanying honors. 
H0 stooped over the fire and fidgeted with his 
little finger in the bowl of his pipe, while a sub- 
dued murmur ran round the apartment. 

"The emperor has a good head to remem- 



ber,** obserred tlie little cwrh, " I have been told 
that a good shepherd can tell the faces of every 
one of his flock, but this is more wonderful still. 
How long a time, do you say, had elapsed after 
Cismone, before yon met again ? *' 
. " Nme years," answered the corporaL 

"Nine years I" repeated the curk, "And in 
those nme years, my corporal, what battles, what 
thoughts, what confusion of faces ! — ^how much 
to do, how much to think of I Ah, he is a great 
man I And was that the last tune,*' he added, 
after a short pause, "that your eyes beheld 
hunf" 

"I saw him once more," said the corporal, 
" only once.*' 

"And then?" 

" It was only a month or two later — ^the first 
day of December. It was the eve of the glorious 
battle of Austerlitz." 

A thrill ran through the assembly at the men- 
tion of the magic name. The corporal lifted his 
head erect, and looked absolutely Napoleonic as 
he towered abOve his hearers. The cari looked 
up, startled. Mother Derval heaved a heavy sigh, 
and glanced at the corporal's wooden 1^. Alain 
and Jannick looked serious. Mikel 'Grallon gazed 
curiously at Marcelle, whose pale face wore a 
strange smile. 

The corporal proceeded : 

" We were crouched, seventy or eighty thou- 
sand of us, watching and waiting, when some one 
remembered that just a year ago that night the 
Little Corporal had been crowned emperor. The 
word ran round. We gathered sticks and bundles 
of straw for joy-fires, and set them blazing to the 
tune of vive Vempereur. It was pitch-dark, but 
our fires were crimson. In the middle of it all I 
saw him riding past. The cry ran along the 
camps like flame, but he passed by like a ghost, 
his head sunk down between his shoulders, his 
eyes looking neither to the left nor right. He rode 
a white horse, and Jacques s&id he looked like 
the white Death riding to devour the Russians! 
Poor Jacques! He got his last furlough next 
day, and I, my marshal's hdton .\ " 

So saying, the veteran stuck out his wooden 
leg, and regarded it with a look half plaintive, 
half comic The irreverent Jannick giggled 
— ^not at the joke, which was a too familiar 
one. 

"And you never saw him again,*' said the 
curi ; " that was the last time ? '* 

The corporal nodded his head slowly and re- 
peatedly, in the manner of a " Chinese mandarin " 
at a tea-dealer's door. He was about to speak 
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again, when the door was suddenly dashed open, 
and Sergeant Pipriac, followed by four or five 
fendarmeSy rushed into the room. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



"a tebbible dkath/' 



SxROSANT PiFRiAC was ghastly pale, and* in 
the midst of his face shone with baleful light his 
bright Bardolpbian nose, while his one eye glared 
horribly, like the eye of a Cyclop. His voice 
shook, partly with deep potations, partly with 
nervous agitation, and his legs flew this way and 
that with frantic excitement His men were pale, 
too, but much less moved. g 

** Soul of a crow 1 '* cried the corporal, " what 
is the matter ? " 

The curS rose from his seat by the fire. 
'*One would say,*' he exclaimed, **that the 
good sergeant had seen a ghost I *' 

Sergeant Pipriac glared at the corporal, then 
at the curSy then all round the room, until he at 
last found voice. 

" And tone would say rightly I " he gasped. 
"Malediction! one would not be far wrong. 
Look how I shake still — ^I Pipriac, who would 
not fear the devil himself I — ^A glass of water, 
mother ; for, as I live, I choke." 

The corporal stumped over to the table and 
poured out a little glass of brandy. 

** Take that, comrade," he said, with a nod ; 
'4t is better than water. And now," he con- 
tinned, when Pipriac had swallowed the liquor, 
". what is all this about ? and who is this that 
you have seen ? " 

"I will tell you," said Pipriac, wiping his 
brow with a great cotton pocket-handkerchief 
brilliantly, ornamented with a portrait of Marshal 
Ney on his war-steed. " What have I seen f A 
thousand devils! Well, I have seen your own 
infernal ehoitan of a nephew I " 

" Rohan ? " ejaculated the corporal in a voice 
of thunder, while the women started up in terror, 
and horror, and the little eurS lifted his hands in 
astonishment. 

**Yes, Rohan Gwenfefn — the man or the 
man's ghost, it is e(|uaL Is there ever a soul 
here can swear to the ghost's clothes, for, look 
you, we have nigh stripped him clean f An eel 
may slip from its skin, they say ; well, so can he 
of whom I speak. — ^Pierre ! Andr4 1 who has the 
plunder?" 

6 



The last words were addressed to his gen- 
darmesy one of whom now stood forward carrying 
a peasant's jacket, and another a broad-brimmed 
peasant's hat. 

" If a ghost can wear clothes, these belong to 
him. Well, it is all the same now ; he will never 
need them more." 

The articles of attire were passed from hand 
to hand, but there was nothing to distinguish 
them specially as the property of the furtive. 
The coat was torn dDwn the back, as if in a 
severe scuffle. 

Sinking into a seat by the fire, Pipriac sat 
until he had recovered breath, a consummation 
not to be achieved until Jie drank another glass 
of his favorite stimulant Then he said grimly, 
looking at the corporal : • 

"His blood be on his own head. It is no 
fault of mine." 

The fierce frown which the corporal's face 
had worn at the mention of Rohan's name re- 
laxed. He was about to speak, when Marcelle, 
white as death, came between him and Pipriac. 

"What do you mean?" she cried. "You 
have not — ^" 

Without completing the sentence, she cast at 
the bayonets of the gendarmes a look of horror 
that could not be mistaken. Pipriac shook his 
head. 

" It is not that," he answered. " Old Pipriac is 
bad, but not so bad as that, my dear. Maledic- 
tion ! is he not his father's son, and were not 
Raoul Gwenfem and Pen Pipriac comrades 'to- 
gether ? By the body of the emperor, I have not 
hurt a hair of the villain's head ! " 

" Thank God ! " cried the little curS. " Then 
he has escaped." \ 

Pipriac screwed up his eye into something 
very like a significant wink, meant to be sym- 
pathetic, but only succeeding in being horrible. 

" I will tell you all about it," he said ; " you 
and the corporal and all here. You know, we 
had given him up as dead; we had searched 
heaven and earth and hell for him without avail ; 
there seemed no place left for him but the bot- 
tom of the sea. Well, you may guess it was on 
quite different business I was prowling about to- 
night with my men ; but that is neither here nor 
there : we were coming along by the great stone 
up yonder— coming along from a visit we had 
made to a little farm where there is good brandy " 
— ^here Pipriac winked diabolically again — " when 
we saw close to us in the moonlight, with his back 
to us, a man. I knew him in a moment, though I 
could not see his face ; but I will tell you frankly 
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thifl— when he tamed round and looked at ub I 
thought it was his ghost, for I had really believed 
him dead. Poor deyil, he looked thin and lean 
as a spectre, and white as death, in the moon. 
Corporal, it was your nephew, Rohan Gwenfem." 

** He ia no nephew of mine," growled the vet- 
eran, but his voice trembled. 

** I don't know how it happened, but we were 
upon him in a moment — ^I, Andr6, Pierre, and the 
others. Andr6 was the only one that got a hold ; 
he shook off the rest like so many mice. Before 
we knew it he was twenty yards away, dragging 
Andr6 with him toward the edge of the cliff. 
DiabUl it was like a lion of Algiers carrying off 
a man. Andr4 had dropped his gun, and his hat 
had fallen off, and he was screanung to us to help 
him ; the deserter could not shake him off. We 
fixed our bayonets, and after him we went.*' 

In the excitement of his narrative. Sergeant 
Pipriac had risen to his feet, and he was now 
8urrounde(l by aU the eager circle of listeners. 
Marcelle clung to her uncle's arm and listened 
with cheeks like marble, her large eyes fixed on 
the speaker's face. 

" * No violence,' I shrieked out ; ' a thousand 
devils, take him alive I' When we seized him 
again, we were not ten yards from the edge of 
the great crag — you know it — ^it is like a wall. 
The tide was in, high spring-tide, and the water 
was black far down below. We fell upon him, 
all six of us, and soon had him down ; it took all 
our strength; I can tell you. Well, we had him 
safe and he could not stir." 

"Bravo I " said Mikel GraUon. 

" It is all very well to cry * Bravo 1 ' " said the 
irascible sergeant, " but let me tell you the devil 
himself could not hold him I He lay for a minute 
quite still, and then he began to wriggle. You 
are a fisherman, and have tried to hold a conger- 
eel ; well, it was like that Before we knew what 
he was about, he had wriggled almost to the very 
edge of the diff I " 

A low cry from Marcelle ; a nervous movement 
among the men. Then Pipriac continued : 

" We were six' to one, I say, but for all that 
we could not stop him. I held on like death, 
with my two hands twisted in his jacket ; the 
others gripped his arms and legs. But when I 
saw what he was about — when I heard the black 
sea roaring right under us — ^my heart went cold. 
I saw there was but one way, and I loosened one 
hand and seized the bayonet from Andr6 ; it was 
unscrewed, and held in his hand ready to stab. 
Then I shrieked out, * A thousand devils, keep 
still, or I shall bleed you I ' He looked up at me 



I with his white face, and set his teeth together. 
In a moment he had rolled round on his beUj, 
slipped himself out of his jacket, torn hiznself 
loose, and was on the very edge of the crag. 
Heaven, you should have been there I The loose 
earth on the edge broke beneath his feet; we all 
stood back, not daring to venture another step, 
and before we could draw a breath he was gone 
down I " 

A loud wail came from the mouth of Mother 
Derval, mingled with prayers and sobs, and the 
widow sank on her knees terror-strickeo. But 
Marcelle still stood firm, frozen, motionless. The 
old corporal looked pale and conscience-stricken ; 
while the littie euri lifted up his hands, crying : 

" Horrible I Down the precipice ? " 

" Right over," exclaimed Pipriac. " It Vas a 
horrible moment ; all was pitch-dark below, and 
we could see nothing. But we listened, and we 
heard a sound beldw us — faint, like the smashing 
of an egg." 

" Did he speak ? Did he scream ? " cried sev- 
eral voices. 

" Not he — ^he had no breath left in him for 
that ; he went down to his death as str^ht as a 
stone, and if he escaped the rocks he was drowned 
in the sea. — Corporal Derval, don't say it was any 
fault of old Pipriac's I I wanted to save him, 
daom him I but he wouldn't be saved. In the scuf- 
fle I touched him ; but that was an accident, and 
I wanted to keep him from his death. — Hither with 
the jacket, Pierre — show it to Corporal Derval 
and the company I '* 

The gendarme called Pierre held up the jacket, 
while the sergeant proceeded : 

" There is a cut here, through the right sleeve 
— ^it is gashed right through ; and the left sleeve 
is wet, see you : that is where I hurt him in the 
struggle." 

" God help us ! " cried the cur^^ horror-strick- 
en. " My poor Rohan ! " 

"Bah I Why did he not give in, then?" 
growled Pipriac. " But let no man say it was old 
Pipriac that killed him. He was bent on murder- 
ing himself^ and perhaps some of u& — that, I tell 
you, was his game. For^ all that, I am sorry I 
wounded him. This upon the jacket must be 
blood. — ^Andr6, let me see thy bayonet.'* 

The gendarme called Andr4 stepped forward, 
and held up his glittering weapon, now fixed upon 
his gun. 

"Holy Virgin, look there!" cried Pipriac 
" Yes, it is blood I " 

All crowded round looking upon the weapon, all 
save the widow Derral, who still kept upon her 
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knees and wailed to Qod in the low, monotonous 
fashion of mourning women in Brittany. 

" Yes, it is blood ! '*' said one voice and an- 
other. 

Among the faces that concentrated their gaze 
on the sight was that of Harcelle. The girl still 
stood firm, her lips set together, her eyes wide 
open in horrid fascination. She could see the 
shining blade glittering in the light — ^then the 
dark-red stains glimmering upon it — ^but even 
then she did not swoon. 

** It is the last you will see of Rohan Gwen- 
fern in this world," said Pipriac, after a pause. 
** Yes, it is blood, and no mistake I " 

So saying, he wetted his forefinger with his 
lips and drew it deliberately down the bayonet's 
blade ; then he held his flhger up to the light, and 
showed it moist and red. 

A murmur of horror ran round the room, while 
Marcelle, without uttering a sound, dropped down 
as if dead upon the floor. 

Early the next morning, when it was fnorte 
meTj or dead low water, a crowd of villagers gath- 
ered right under the enormous crag on the sum- 
mit of which stood the colossal menhir. Looking 
up, they saw a precipitous wall of conglomerate 
and granite, only accessible to the feet of a goat, 
which was feeding far up on scanty herbage, and 
moving cautiously along the minute crevices of 
stone. It was Jannedik, with whose form the 
reader is already familiar. Looking down from 
time to time from her dizzy eminence, she in- 
spected the chattering throng below, and then 
proceeded leisurely with her refreshment. 

Right at the foot of the crag lay fragments of 
loose eartii and rock, recently detached from 
above, but of the body of Rohan Gwenfem there 
was no trace. At high water, however, the tide 
washed right up against the foot of the crag, and 
the waters there were swift and deep ; so the pre- 
sumption seemed to be that Rohan, after falling 
prone into the sea, had been washed away with 
the ebb. 

Pipriac and his satellites, accompanied by Cor- 
poral Derval, inspected every nook and cranny of 
the shore, poked with stick and bayonet into every 
place likely and imlikely, swore infinitely, and did 
their duty altogether to their own satisfaction. 
The women gathered in knots and wailed. The 
villagers, with Mikel Grallon and Alain and Jan- 
nick Derval, gaped, speculated, and talked in 
monosyllables. Several boats were busy search- 
ing out on the sea, which was dead calm. 

Sustained by the 'inusual courage of her tem- 



perament, Marcelle came down with all her hidden 
agony in her heart, and her face tortured with 
tearless grief. Since she had swooned the night 
before — and never before had she so lost con- 
sciousness, for she was of no '* fainting " breed — 
she had wept very tittle, and uttered scarcely a 
word. Too great a horror was still upon her, and 
she could not yet realize the extent of her woe. 
She had scarcely even uttered a prayer. 

The decision of the men assembled was unani- 
mous. Rohan must have been killed by the fall 
before he reached the sea ; on reaching it, his 
body had in all probability sunk, and then been 
sucked by slow degrees out into the deep water. 
There was very littie chance of .finding it for some 
days ; and, indeed, it might never rise to the sur- 
face or be recovered at all. 

' " And between ourselves," said Kpriac, wink- 
ing grimly, "he is as well where he is, down 
there, as buried up yonder with a bullet in his 
heart. Ho would have been shot, you see, and 
he knew that Don't say old Pipriac killed him, 
however — ^it was no fault of mine ; but duty is 
duty, after all" 

Mikel Gi-allon, to whom these remarks were 
addressed, quite concurred. Honest Mikel was 
indefatigable in all respects, both In aiding the 
general search, and in convincing Marcelle that 
her cousin could by no possibility have escaped. 
He was if anything a little too zealous, and, tak- 
ing into consideration the nature of the catas- 
trophe which had just occurred, several degrees 
too buoyant in his spirits. 

Leaving the crowd at the foot of the crag, 
Marcelle walked slowly along the shore in the di- 
rection of Mother Gwenfem's cottage. The sun 
was shining on the sea, and in her own sweet face, 
but she was conscious of nothing save a heavy 
load upon her heart. Lifting the cottage-latch, 
she entered in, and found the widow seated in her 
usual upright attitude before the fire, her gray 
face rigid and tearless, her lips set tight together. 
Standing close to the fire was J^n Goron, who 
was speaking in a low voice as she appeared, but 
grew silent as she entered in. 

It was very strange, but the widow showed no 
sign of absolutely overwhelming grief; her face 
rather betokened an intense resolve and despair. 
The news of the extraordinary catastrophe had 
not struck her to the ground ; perhaps its very 
horror upheld her for the time being. 

Silent as a ghost, Marcelle crossed the room, 
and sat down before the fire. 

** There is no hope," she said, in a low voice ; 
" it is all as they said, Aunt Loiz." 
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No wail came from the lips of the widow, only 
a deep, shiyering sigh. Goron, whose whole man. 
ner betokened intense nervous agitation, looked 
keenly at Harcelle, and said : 

** I was there this morning before them all ; 
I could not find a trace. It is a terrible death.*' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE JUNK FE8TITAL — AN APPARITION. 

A MONTH had passed since that memorable 
night of the straggle on the cliffs, and it was the 
morning of the June festival. The sea-pink was 
blooming, the lavender was in flower, the com 
had thrust its green fingers from the sweet-soiled 
earth, and the fields behind the crag were sweet 
with the breath of thyme. Heaven was a golden 
dome, the sea was a glassy mirror, the earth was 
a living form with a beating heart. In that, sea- 
son to live at all was pleasant, but to live and be 
young was paradise. 

There was a green dell in the meadows be- 
hind the cliiffii, and in this green dell were the 
ruins of a dolmen, and to this dolmen they flocked 
from Eromlaix, vrith music and singing, happy as 
shepherds in the golden climes of Arcady. Young 
men, maidens, and children, came gathering mer- 
rily together; for here in Eromlaiz the usual 
Breton custom, which excludes from the festival 
young people under the age of sixteen, was never 
enforced, and indeed scarcely known. The only 
members of the population rigorously excluded 
were the married of both s^xes. The feast was 
the feast of youth and vir^ity, and no sooner 
did a man or maid pass the portal of Hymen than 
his or her festal days were over forever. 

Every youth that could play an instrument 
was in requisition. Alain Derval was there with 
a*new black flute bought lately in St Gurlott, and 
Jannick was to the fore with his Uniou ; but be- 
sides these there were half a dozen other biniousy 
and innumerable whistles both of tin and wood ; 
and, to crown all, the larks of the air, maddened 
with rivalry, sang their wildest and loudest over- 
head. Around the ruined dolmen, clad in all 
colors of the rainbow, were groups of sunburned 
girls and lads ; some romping and rolling, some 
gathering cowsl^ and twining daisy - chains, 
some running and shouting, while voices babbled 
and the medley of music rose. In the broad hat 
of every man or lad WM a blade of com, and on 
the breast of every girl was a flower of flax, with 



or ifithout an accompaniment of wild heath and 
flowers. 

Presently, approaching these groups from the 
direction of Kromlaix, came a little procession, 
such as might have been seen of old during the 
Thalysia and sung in divine numbers by Theoc- 
ritus. A flock of little children ran first, their 
voices singing, their hands full of flowers ; and 
behind them came a group of young men, bear- 
ing on their arms a kind of rusUc chair, in which, 
with her lap full of buttercups and flowers of flax, 
sat Guineveve. By her side, laughing and talk- 
ing, and flourishing bis stick, trotted Father Rol- 
land, as eager as any there. 

Strange to say, his presence scarcely disturbed 
the idyllic and antique beauty of the picture ; for 
his black coat was scarcely noticeable in the 
gleam of colors surrounding him, and he carried 
his hat in his hand, and his round face was brown 
as a satyr's, and he was joining with all his lungs 
and throat in the choric song. The little cure 
was no killjoy, and he had enough Greek spirit in 
his veins to forget for the nonce that skulls were 
ever shaven or sackcloth and ashes ever worn. 

It was, however, an almost unprecedented 
thing to behold Father Rolland at such a gather- 
ing. The feast was of pagan origin, discounte- 
nanced in many parishes, especially by priests of 
the . new Napoleonic dispensation, and Father 
Rolland, although he was not bigot enough to 
mterfere with the innocent happiness of the day, 
had never before been present on such an occa- 
sion. His coming was not altogether unexpected, 
however, and he was greeted on every side with a 
pastoral welcome. 

Coming close up to the Druidic stone of the 
dolmen, the men set down their burden, while 
Father Rolland stooi^ by, wiping his brow with a 
silk pocket-handkerchief. Then Jhn Goron, who 
had been one of the bearers, lifted Guineveve in 
his arms and placed her on a knoll among a group 
of girls, who greeted her by name and made room 
for her beside them. The eyes of Guineveve were 
sparkling brightly, and she spoke rapidly to her 
comrades in Brezonec — it was something amus- 
ing, for they all laughed and clapped their hands. 

At that moment, however. Father Rolland 
raised his hand. The music and laughter ceased, 
every face was turned one way, and all became 
quite still, only the larks kept on singing over- 
head in a very ecstasy of triumph at having (as 
they imagined) beaten and silenced all other com- 
petitors. 

Father Rolland's face was very grave. Every 
facd around him suddenly grew grave too. 
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" BojB and girls,'' he said in Brezonec, " do 
you know what has brought me hef« f You can- 
not guess — BO I will tell you. It is simple enough 
and very sad. It is right for you to make merry, 
mea garzy because you are young, and because 
there will be a good harrest; but it is also right 
to remember the dead.'' Here the little curi 
crossed himself rapidly, and all the other mem- 
bers of the gathering crossed themselves too. 
^*Sad events have taken place since last you 
gathered here ; many have been taken away by 
the conscription, some have died and been buried, 
and some are sick ; but it is not of any of those 
that I want to speak, but of the poor garz who 
was your patron last year, and who is now — ah, 
God ! where is he now ? Ijet us hope at the feet 
of holy St Gildas himself and of the blessed 
Virgin!" 

Again, automatically, they made the sign of 
the cross, even little children joining. Some looked 
sad, others careless and indifferent, but all knew 
the little euri spoke of Rohan Gwenfem. It was 
the custom every year for the young people to 
choose among themselves a sort of king and 
queen, who led the sports and reigned for the 
day, and last year Rohan had been king and 
Mareelle had been queen—- or, to translate the 
dialect of the country, " patron" and " patroness." 

" I am not going to praise or blame him who 
is gone; he was foolish, perhaps, and wrong; 
though for all that he came of a fine family, and 
was a pleasure to look at for strength. Well, he 
is dead, and there is an end — peace to his soul ! 
Now that you are so merry, don't forget him al- 
together, nor poor Mareelle Derval, who was his 
patroness last year, and is too heart-broken, I am 
sure, to join you to-day." 

Here the little curk was greeted with a loud 
murmur from all his hearers, and all heads were 
turned, looking away from him. Then, to his 
amaze, he saw Mareelle herself rise up and ap- 
proach him. She wore no mourning but a saffron 
hood; her dress was dark and unadorned, and 
her face was pallid and subdued. 

" I am here, Father Rolland," she said, as she 
met his eye. . 

" Blessed saints ! " ejaculated the curi, " Well, 
my child, thou art right to cast off care ; it is 
courage, and I am pleased." 

Nevertheless the priest looked very serious. 
In his own heart he thought Mareelle rather un- 
feeling, and would have been better satisfied to 
hear that she had staid away. 

** I did not think of coming at first," she said, 
approaching close, "but Guineveve begged me, 



and at last I consented. It is for Guineveve's sake 
I came, and for J4n Goron's. My cousin Rohan 
is not here to-day, and will never be here again, 
but I know what would have been his wish. He 
would have wished J&n Goron to be patron, and 
Guineveve to be patroness ; and that is my wish, 
too." 

There was a moment's silence, then came a 
loud crying and clapping of hands. " Yes, yes ! " 
cried the groups of men and ^rls, only a few dis- 
sentient voiced crying, " No, no ! " But the affair 
had been settled long before, and that was why 
(roron had escorted Guineveve thither. 

"The blessings of the saints be upon you, 
Mareelle Derval," said the cuH, " for you have a 
kind heart; though, for that matter, Guineveve 
is a girl in a thousand. — ^Well, boys and girls, is 
that your choice ? " 

The answer was unmistakable, the consent al- 
most unanimous. And already, seated on a knoU 
in tlie midst of a garland of girls, Guineveve was 
enjoying her sovereignty with supreme and per- 
fect happiness, light in her face, joy in her heart, 
flowers on her breast and in her lap ; while Goron, 
clad brightly as a bridegroom, stood over her, 
looking down into her eyes with perfect admira- 
tion and \oVQ, 

Mareelle saw it all^the bright, the happy, 
smiling faces — and her thoughts went back to last 
year, when she and Rohan, then almost uncon- 
scious of passion, were merry-making in the same 
place. Her cheek grew whiter, and for a moment 
all she saw went dim. Then she thought to her- 
self, " No one must know t I will creep away as 
soon as I can, for it all seems dreadful now Rohan 
is dead." 

After a few more words. Father Rolland lifted 
up his hands to pronounce a blessing; and all 
knelt down on the grass around him in silence as 
he prayed. It was done in a minute, and before 
they could all rise up again the priest was trotting 
away back to the village. The pipes and biniowf 
struck up again, sports and rompings began, all 
voices chattered at once like the voices of in- 
numerable birds, and great grew the fun of the 
feast 

It was the custom of the new patron and 
patroness to lead off the gavotte^ or country- 
dance ; so Goron led out Guineveve, and the dance 
began. One after another couple jouied, all unit- 
ing hand-in-hand, till they formed one long chain 
of shining, glancing bodies, leaping, crying, inter- 
twining, intertuming, performing the most ex- 
traordinary steps with heel and toe, till the eyes 
grew dizzy to look at them. 
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** Marcelle, will you not dance f " said a Toice 
in her ear. 

She was standing looking on like one in a 
dream when she heard the Toioe, and she did not 
turn round) for the tones were familiar. 

" I shall not dance to-day, Hikel Orallon." 

*' That is a pity," said Mikel, quietly, for he 
was too shrewd to show his annoyance. **fhie 
turn— come I " 

" No, I am going home." 

*' Going home, and the sport has only just 
commenced I But you will try your charm on the 
lore-stone before you go ? " 

It was the custom on that day for every single 
woman to leave a flower of flax, and every sin- 
gle man a blade of com, on the stone of the dol- 
men. So long as flower and blade keep their 
freshness the hearts of their depositors are faith- 
ful ; if ihey wither before the week is out, all will 
go wrong. So. Marcelle answered : 

" I have brought no posy, and I shall try no 
charm. It is all foolish, and I shall not stay." 

And truly, in a little time she had slipped 
away from the company, whose merry laughter 
sounded in the distance behind her, and was hast- 
ening heart-broken homeward. She walked fast, 
for she was trying in vun to shake off Mikel 
Grallon, who followed close to her, talking volubly : 

*^ You shall not soil your fingers or carry a 
load — no, not even a drop of water from the Foun- 
tain ; and I shall take you sometimes to Brest to 
visit myunde who keeps iheeaharet^ and. you 
shall have shoes and new gowns from Nantes. 
And if the good God sends us children, one of 
the boys shall be made a priest." 

This was plain speaking for a wooer, but Mar- 
celle was not shocked. The height of a Breton 
mother^s ambition is to have a son in the priest- 
hood, and Marcelle was by no means insensible 
to the promise, especially as she knew that the 
speaker had means enough to carry it out. 

^^ I shall never marry," she replied, vaguely. 

** Nonsense, Marcelle! The good corporal 
and my mother wish it, and I will take you with- 
out a dower. It is yourself that I wish, for I 
have enough of my own. I have set my heart 
upon it. . . . You should see the great press 
of linen my mother has prepared for the home- 
coming : soft as silk and white as snow — ^it would 
do your heart good, it smells so kindly." 

Marcelle glanced at him sidelong, almost an- 
grily. 

** I have#»ld you twenty times that I will not 
have you. If you speak to me of it again, I shall 
hate you, Mikel Grallon." 



Mikel scowled — he could not help tt; his 
brows were knitted involuntarily, and an ugly 
light shot out of his eyes. He took a false step, 
and lost his temper. 

** I know why you treat me so. You are think- 
ing of that ehauan of a cousin I " 

Marcelle turned upon him suddenly. 

" If he was a choiian, you are worse. He is 
dead — ^his soul is with God ; and it is like you to 
speak of him so." 

Mikel saw his l^lunder, and hastened to re- 
trieve it, if possible. 

** Do not be angry, for I did not mean it. 
Rohan Gwenfem was a good fellow; but, look 
you, he is dead — besides, you were cousins, and 
the bishop might not htfve been willing. * Drowned 
man canH marry dry maid,' says the proverb. 
Look you again, Rohan was poor ; my little finger 
is worth more silver than his whole body. I am 
a warm man — ^I, though I say it that should not.^* 

More he uttered in the same strain, but all 
to the same effect At last he left her, and re_ 
turned to the gathering, angry with himself, with 
her, with all creation. For her last words to him 
were, as she passed down into the village : '* Go 
back and choose a better : I shall never marrv 
but one man, and that man is lying dead at the 
bottom of the sea." 

That night a singular circumstance occurred^ 
which was remembered for many a long year 
afterward by the superstitious at Eromlaix. A 
party of fishermen, returning home late after lob- 
ster-trawling, and rowing on the glassy sea close 
under the shadow of the gigantic cliffs, suddenly 
beheld an apparition. 

There was no moon, and, although it was 
summer-tide, a black veil covered the sky. Un- 
der the cliff-shadow all was black and still, save 
for the solemn crying of the unseen birds and the 
moaning of the sea on rock and sand. There 
was not a breath of wind, and the men were row- 
pig wearily home, with sails furled and masts 
lowered, when their eyes were dazzled by a sud- 
den ray of brilliance streaming out of the Ghite of 
the Cathedral of St. Gildas. 

Now, as we have seen before, the Cathedral 
was well known to be haunted, and there was 
scarcely one man in Eromlaix who would have 
entered it, sailing or afoot, after sunset. On the 
present occasion it was high water, and the Cathe- 
dral was floored with the liquid malachite of the 
sea. 

Abreast of the Gate before they perceived the 
light, they raised their terrified eyes and looked 
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in, each man crossing himself and murmuring a 
prayer/for the very spot was perilous. In a mo- 
ment they were petrified by fear — ^for the vast 
Cathedral was illuminated, and high up on the 
mossy altar stodd a gigantic figure holding a 
torch of crimson firel The light illumed the 
face of the cliff behind hiin, save where his co- 
lossal shade trembled, reaching up to heaven. 
His shape was dark and distorted, his face almost 
indistinguishable, but every man who gazed, when 
he came to compare his impression with that of 
his companions, agreed that the apparition was 
that of the blessed St. Oildas. 

The view was only momentary, but before it 
ceased another terror was added. Crouched at 
the feet of the saint was a dark figure, only the 
head of which was perceptible, and this head, or- 
namented with hideous horns and with eyes of 
horrible lustre, was gazing up awe-stricken in the 
face of Gildas. The men covered their eyes in 
horror, and uttered a low cry of terror. Instant- 
ly the light was extinguished, the figures vanished, 
and tiie whole Cathedral was in pitch-darkness. 
Sick, horrified, praying, and half swooning, the 
fishennen rowed madly away. 

They had seen enough ; for in that moment 
•of horror they had not only perceived the terrible 
saint so dear to (jk>d, but had recognized in the 
figure at his feet, which was doubtless doing some 
dreadfiil penance for iniquities to mankind, the 
horrid lineaments of the evil-one himself! 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HIKSL ORALLON MAKES ▲ DISCOVERY. 

Thb day after the miraculous vision in the 
Cathedral of St. Gildas, all Eromlaix was ringing 
with the tale. No one questioned for a moment 
the veracity of the eye-witnesses ; indeed, every- 
body was only too ready to accept without ques- 
tion anything supernatural, and the present ac- 
count possessed every attraction the most super- 
stitious individual could desire. There might 
have been a certain commonplace about the ap- 
pearance of the saint himself — he had often been 
seen revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; but he 
had never before, within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant, been beheld actually in the com- 
pany of ''Master Boberd," the homed one of 
Satanic fame. Success emboldens the most timid 
tale-teller, and the eye-witnesses, finding their 
hearers ready to accept any and every embellish- 



ment, gave full liberty to their superstHiooB im- 
agnations. 

" He had two great eyes, each as red as a boat- 
lantern,*' said one of these worthies, an aged fish- 
erman; "and they looked up in the blessed 
saint's face all bloodshot and glittering — one 
fiash of them would have withered up a mortal 
man ; but the blessed saint held up his torch and 
made him go through his confession like any 
good Christian, word after word." 

The speaker was lying on the shingle, sur- 
rounded by a group of men and boys, among whom 
was Mikel Grallon: 

'* Made him go through his confession ? " 
echoed one of the group. 

" How do you know that, old Evran ? You 
could not hear ! " 

The first speaker nodded his head saga- 
ciously. 

" Ask Penmarch ! question Gwesklen ! They 
were there. For my own part, I believe * Master 
Roberd ' was repeating the blessed Litany, and 
God knows he would rather bum for a hundred 
years than be made to do so. One thing is cer- 
tain — ^here stood the blessed saint, and there knelt 
the black-one ; and every one knows that is the 
sort of penance the saint puts upon him whenever 
he catches him on holy ground." 

A murmur of wonder went round. Then 
Mikel Grallon said, knitting his brows heavily : 

** It is strange enough. A torch in his hand, 
you said ? " 

'*A torch. A great wild light like a com- 
et, Mikel Grallon. It made us nearly blidd to 
look." 

^* And the sauit — ^you saw him quite plain ? " 

'* Am I blmd, Mikel Grallon ? There he 
stood ; you would have said it was an angel from 
heaven. Gwesklen says he hdd great wings ; for 
my own part, I did not see the wings, but I will 
tell you what I did see — ^fche devil's feet, and they 
were great cloven hoofs, horrible to behold." 

There was a long pause. Presently Mikel 
Grallon muttered, as if communing to himself: 

" Suppose, after all, it had been a man ? " 

The old fisherman stared at Grallon with pro- 
longed and stupefied amazement. 

'*A man I" he echoed. ''Holy saints keep 
us — a man ! " 

The others repeated the words after him, star- 
ing at Grallon as if he had been guilty of some 
horrible blasphemy. 

"A man in the Cathedral of^t Gildas at 
dead of night I " he exclaimed, with a contemptu- 
ous laugh. " A man as tall as a tree, shining 
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like moonlight, and with wings-'With wings t A 
man teaching * Master Boberd * his oonfeuion! 
Hikel Grallon, art thou mad ? " 

Grallon was in a minoritj. Less grossly 
superstitious than many of his fellow-yillagers, 
and disposed, to inquire in his own rude manner 
into matters they took on hearsay, he was re- 
garded by a goodly number of his neighbors as 
officious and impertinent. For all that, he bore 
the character of a pious man, and did not care to 
lose it 

" Oh, I say nothing I " he observed. " Such 
things have been, and the Cathedral is a dreadful 
place. But is it not strange that the saint should 
carry a light f " 

** Strange ? " grunted the fisherman. *' And 
what is strange in that, Mikel Grallon f Was it 
not black-dark, with never a peep of moon or 
star, and how should the blessed saint see his 
way without a torch of fire to light him ? Strange 
— ugh I It would have been strange if the blessed 
one had been standing there with * Master Boberd ' 
in the dark, like a miserable mortal man." 

This answer was so conclusive that not an- 
other word was possible ; and, indeed, Mikel Gral- 
lon seemed to think he had committed a blunder 
in making so very absurd a suggestion. This 
was decidedly the opinion of his hearers, for as 
Grallon walked away into the village, leaving the 
group behind him, the old salt observed, shrug- 
ging his shoulders : 

'* Mikel Grallon used to be a sensible man ; 
but he is in love, you see, and perhaps that is 
why he talks like a fooL" 

Here, doubtless, the weather-wise worthy was 
at fault, for Mikel Grallon was no fool ; he was 
only a very suspicious man, who never took any- 
thing for granted, always excepting, of course, 
the dogmas of that religion wherein he had been 
bom and bred. Physically, he was timid ; intel- 
lectually, he was bold. Had he been one of the 
original witnesses of the vision in the Cathedral, 
he would possibly have shared the terror of his 
comrades to the full, and brought away as exag- 
gerated a narrative ; but receiving the account 
coolly in the broad light of day, reading it in the 
light of recent events, weighing it in the scales of 
his judgment against his knowledge of the folly 
and stupidity of those who brought it, he had — 
almost involuntarily, for with such men suspicion 
is rather an instinct than a process of thought — 
come to a conclusion startlingly at variance with 
the conclusions of the general populace. What 
that conclusion was, remains to be seen ; mean- 
time, he kept it carefully to himself. His time 



was fully occupied in prosecuting hia soit with 
Maroelle DervaL 

Now, he had not exaggerated in the least when 
he had said that that suit had been favorably 
heard by the heads of the Derval household. By 
means of innumerable little attentions, not the 
least of which lay in his power of listening with- 
out apparent weariness to tales that were repeated 
over and over again, and which had invariably 
the same imperial centre of interest, he had quite 
succeeded in winning the heart of the corporal ; 
while ia the eyes of Mother Derval he was a low- 
spoken, pious person, of excellent family, well 
able to maintain a wife, and well worthy of a vir- 
tuous girFs esteem. As to Alain and Jannick, he 
found in them tolerable allies so long as he plied 
them — ^particularly the wicked humorist Jannick 
— with little presents such as youths love. He 
might, therefore, be said with justice to be already 
an approved suitor in the eyes of the whole family. 

Had Maroelle been a ^l of a different stamp, 
more submissive and less headstrong, the betroth- 
al would have been as good fks concluded. Un- 
fortunately for the suit, however, the chief party 
concerned was resolute in resistance, and they 
knew her character too well to use harsh meas- 
ures. The etiquette for a Kromlaix maiden under 
such circumstances was to take unhesitatingly the 
good pr bad fortune which her guardians selected 
for her, to leave all the preliminaries in their 
hands, and only at the last moment to come for- 
ward and behold the object of the family choice. 
Marcelle, however, had a way of following her 
own inclinations, and was not likely to alter her 
habits when choosing a husband. 

Just then the very thought of love^wes terrible 
to her. No sooner did she feel assured that Bo- 
han was dead than all her old passions sprang 
up twentyfold, and she began to bathe the bitter 
basil-pot of memory with secret and nightly tears. 
She forgot all his revolt, all his outrage against 
the emperor ; nay, the emperor himself was for- 
gotten 'in the sudden inspiration of her new and 
passionate grief. ** I have killed him I" she cried 
to herself again and again. *^ Had I not drawn 
the fatal number, he might be living yet ; but he 
is dead, and 1 have killed him ; and would that I 
might die too 1 " 

In this mood she assumed mourning — a8affix)n 
coif, dress of a dark and sombre dye : there were 
young widows in the place who did not wear so 
much. Nor did she now conceal from any one 
the secret of her loss. " Tell them all, mother > 
I do not care. I loved my cousin Bohan ; I shall 
ove him till I die." 
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In due time, of course, t^ia traveled to the 
ears of Mikel Grallon. 

Strange to say, honest Mikel, so far from per- 
sisting under the circumstances, delicately with- 
drew into the background, and ceased to thrust 
his attentions on Marcelle. This conduct was so 
singular in a being so pertinacious that it even 
awakened amazefaent in the corporaL 

"Soul of a crow!" he said, "have you no 
courage ? She sees you too little — ^let her know 
that you mean to win. Girls' hearts are taken by 
storm ; but you hare not the spirit of a fly." 

Mikel Grallon sighed.* 

^* It is no use, Uncle Ewen. She is thinking 
too much of one that is dead." 

Corporal Derval scowled, *but replied not ; he 
knew well to whom Grallon was referring, and 
having latterly thought more tenderly and pitying- 
ly of his unfortunate nephew, not without certain 
sharp twinges of the conscience, he did not care 
to discuss the subject. Under any other circum- 
stances he would have been savage with Marcelle 
for having formed her secret attachment to her 
cousin ; but the bloodhounds of the conscription 
had been unleashed, and the man, his own flesh 
and blood, had been hunted down to death ; and 
now, after all, silence was best. It cannot be 
denied that at this period the corporal showed an 
uneasiness under fire* unworthy of such a veter- 
an. He who would have cheerfully led a forlorn 
hope, or marched up to the very jaws of a can- 
non, now fidgeted uneasily in his chimney-comer 
whenever he felt the great, silent eyes of his niece 
quietly fixed upon him. He felt guilty, awkward, 
almost cowardly, and was glad even of Mikel 
Grallon to keep him company. 

But, as we have already hinted, Grallon's-at-. 
tentions began to faU off rapidly soon after that 
memorable vision of the fishermen at the Gate of 
St. Gildas. You would have said, observing him 
closely, that the man was the victim of some 
tormenting grief. He became secret and myste- 
rious in his ways, fond of solitude, more than ever 
reticent in his speech ; his days were often passed 
in solitary rambles among the cliffs, his nights in 
lonely sails upon the sea ; and from the cliffs he 
brought no burden of weed or samphire, from the 
sea no fish. He, naturally a busy man, became 
pretematurally idle. There could scarcely be 
found a finer example, to all appearance, of mel- 
ancholia induced by unsuccessful love. 

It was one wet day, during one of 14s long 
rambles, that, suddenly approaching the Ladder 
of St Triffine, he found himself face to face witii 
a woman who leaned upon a staff and carried a 



basket She was very pale, and breathing hard 
from the ascent, but when she encountered him 
her lips went quite blue, and a dull color came 
into^her cheeks. 

"What, Mother Gwenfem!" he exclaimed; 
" you are the last woman one would have thought 
of meeting in such weather. Shall I carry your 
basket for you ? You must be tired." 

As he held out his hand to take her burden 
from her, she drew back shivering. A thick, misty 
rain was falling, and her cloak was dripping wet 

" God's mercy, mother 1 you are pale as death 
— ^you have caught fever, perhaps, and will be ill." 

As he spoke, he watched her with a look oi 
extraordinary penetration, which strongly con- 
tradicted the simplicity of his manner. She had 
been struggling all this lime for breath, and at 
last she found her speech. 

" I have been gathering dulse. You are right, 
Mikel ; it is a long journey, and I should not have 
come so far." 

" It is not good for old limbs to be so fatigued," 
replied Grallon, simply ; " at your age, mother, 
you should rest. Look you, that is what all the 
neighbors say is strange." 

" What is strange ? " asked the woman, sharply. 

" A little while ago you were forever edtting 
by the fire or busy in the cottage ; not even on a 
holiday did you cross the door ; and we all thought 
it was your sickness, and were sorry. Yet since 
you have lost your son — amen to his soul ! — you 
are never content at home ; you are forever wan- 
dering up and down as if you could not rest in 
peace." 

" That is true," exclaimed Mother Gwenfem, 
looking at him fixedly with her cold, scared eyes ; 
"I cannot rest since" — ^she paused a moment 
shivering — " since they killed my boy." 

" Ah, yes," said Grallon, forcing into his face 
a look of sympathy. "But, mother, in such 
weather I " 

" When one has a broken heart, wind and rain 
cannot make it better or worse. Good-day, Mikel 
Grallon." 

As the tall figure of the the old woman disap- 
peared in the direction of the village, Grallon 
watched it with a strange and cunning look. 
When it was quite invisible, he quietly descended 
the Ladder to the sea-shore, walked quickly along 
the beach, and came as close as possible to the 
Cathedral ; but the tide was too ^gh for a passage 
round to the Gate. So he stood on the water's 
edge, like one in profound meditation ; then, as 
if an idea had suddenly occurred to him, he began 
curiously to examine the. shingly shore. 
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He soon came apon traces of human feet, just 
where the retiring tide left the shingle still dark 
•ad wet ; the heavy marks of wooden shoes were 
numerous and unmistakable — Mother Owenfem 
had been wandering to and fro on the water's 
edge. All at once Grallon stooped eagerly down 
oyer a patch of sand, soft as wax to take any im- 
pression left upon it ; and there, dear and unmis- 
takable, was the print of a naked human foot. 

With a patient curiosity worthy of some in- 
▼estigator of natural science, some short-sighted 
ponderer over '* common objects of the sea-shore," 
Hikel Grallon examined this footprint in every 
possible way and light — spanned and measured it 
lengthwjiys and across, stooped down close over 
it with an extraordinary fascination. Not the im- 
mortal Crusoe, discovering hit strange footprint 
on the savage shore, was more curious. Having 
completed his examination, Hikel Grallon smiled. 

It was not a nice smile, that of Mikel Grallon ; 
rather the smile of Reynard the Fox or Peeping 
Tom of Coventry — ^the smile of some sly and 
cruel creature when some other weaker creature 
lies at its mercy, though mercy it has none. With 
this smile upon his face, Mikel reascended the 
steps and returned quietly and peacefully to his 
virtuous home. 

From that day forth his conduct became more 
peculiar than ever ; his monomania so possessing 
him that he neglected proper sustenance and lost 
his natural rest Curiously enough, he had now 
so great a fascination for Mother Gwenfem's cot- 
tage that he kept it all day in his sight, and when 
night came was not far from the door. It thus 
happened that the widow, whenever she crossed 
the threshold, was ahnost certain to encounter 
honest Mikel, who followed her persistently with 
expressions of sympathy and offers of service ; 
80 that, to escape his company, she would return 
again into her cottage, looking wearied out and 
pale' as death. And whenever he slept, some 
other pair of eyes was on the watch ; for he had 
a confidant, some nature silent as his own. 

Whatever thought was in his mind it never 
got abroad. Like one that prepares a hidden 
powder-mine, carefully laying the train for some 
terrible explosion, he occupied himself night and 
day, hugging his secret--4f secret he had — ^to his 
bosom, with the characteristic vulpine smile. 
Whenever he found himself in the company *of 
Marcelle, this vulpine look was exchanged for one 
of pensive condolence, as if he knew her sorrow, 
and sympathiscd^-^under gentle protest, however 
—with its cause. 

A little later on, Mikel Grallon had another 



adventure which, however trifling in itself, inter- 
ested him exceedingly, and led at last to eventful 
consequences. 

He was moving one evening along the clifTs, 
not far from the scene of the fatal struggle between 
Rohan Gwenfem and the gtndarmeBy and he was 
very stealthily observing the green tract between 
him and the village, when he 'suddenly became 
aware of a figure movii^ close by him and toward 
the verge of the crags. Now^ it had grown quite 
late, and the moon had not yet risen, but there 
was light enough in the summer twili^t to dis- 
cern a shape with its face turned upon his and 
moving backward like a ghost. For a moment 
his heart failed him, for he was superstidous ; but, 
recovering himself,*he sprang forward to accost 
the shape. Too late: it had disappeared, as if 
over the very face of the cliff-— as if stnught 
down to the terrible spot where the traces of death 
had been found some weeks before. 

Strange to say, this time also, but not until he 
had recovered fhnnthe first nervous shock of the 
meeting, Mikel Orallon smiled. 

After • that, his watchings and wanderings 
grew more numerous than ever, and hb reputa- 
tion as a confirmed night-bird spread far and 
wide. ** I will tell you this," said one gossip to 
another : ** Mikel Grallon has something on his 
mind, and he is thinking far too much of the 
old corporal's niece." Even the announcement 
of the arrival of the mackerel did not alter him ; 
for, instead of taking his seat as captain of his 
own boat, he put another man in his place, and 
took only his one share as owner of the boat. 
He had the air of a man forever on the watch 
— a contraband air, as of one ever expecting to 
surprise or be surprised. 

At last, one day, final and complete success 
having crowned his endeavors, he walked quietij 
into the corporal's kitchen, where the family was 
gathered at the mid-day meal, and said in a low 
voice, after passing the usual salutations : 

'* I bring news. Rohan Gwenfem is not dead ; 
he is hiding in the Cathedral of St. Gildas." 



CHAPTER XX Vn. 

THE HUE AND CBY. 

Al^in and Jannick were out at the fishing, 
and the only members of the family present were 
the corporal, Mother Derval, and Marcelle. The 
corporal fell back in his chair aghast, gazing 
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wildly at Mikel ; Mother Derval, accustomed to 
surprises, only dropped her arms by hen^ide and 
uttered a deep moan; but Harcelle, sprin^g up, 
with characteristic presence of mind ran to the 
door, which had been left wide open, and locked 
it quickly — then, returning white as death, with 
her large eyes fixed oa Mikel, she murmured : 

*' Speak low, Mikel Grallon ! for the love of 
God, speak low I " 

*^ It is true,*' said Grallon, in a thick whisper ; 
** he lives, and I have discovered it by the merest 
chance. True, I have suspected it for a long 
time, but now I know it for a certainty." 

" Holy Mother protect us I " cried the widow, 
" Rohan— alive I ^' 

By this time the corporaI«had recovered from 
his stupor, and advancing on Qrallon before Mar- 
celle could utter another word, he exclaimed: 

" Are you drunk, Mikel Grallon, or are you 
come here sober to outrage us with a lie ? Soul 
of a crow I take care, or you will see me angry, 
and then we shall quarrel in good earnest, mon 
garz.'*'* 

" Speak lower ! " said Marcelle, with her hand 
upon her uncle's arm. " If the neighbors should 
hear I" 

^* What I say is the truth," responded Mikel, 
looking very white round the edges of his lips ; 
** and I swear, by the blessed bones of St. Gildas 
himself, that Rohan is alive. I know his hiding- 
place, and I have seen him with my own eyes." 

''His spurit perhaps I" groaned the widow. 
** Ah, God I he died a violent death, and his poor 
spirit cannot rest." 

Mikel Grallon cast a contemptuous look in 
the widow's direction, uid faintly shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" I am not one of those who go about seeing 
ghosts, mother; and I know the difference be- 
tween spirits of air and men of flesh and blood. 
Go to I This is gospel that I am telling you, and 
Rohan is hiding in the great Cathedral, as I said." 

" In the Cathedral I " echoed the corporal. 

" There, or close at hand ; of that I am cer- 
tain. I have tracked him thrice, and thrice he 
has disappeared into the Cathedral; but I was 
alone, see you, and I did not care to follow too 
close, for he is desperate. I should have put my 
hand upon him once, but he walks the cliffs like 
a goat, and he went where I could not follow." 

The news, though thus quietly announced, 
fell like a thunderbolt on the hearth of the cor- 
poral, and perfect consternation followed. As for 
Uncle Ewen, he was completely overpowered, for 
the announcement of his nephew's death had been 



pleasant compared with the announcement that 
he was not dead at all ; since to be alive was still 
to be in open arms against the emperor, to be 
still a miserable " deserter," worthy the contempt 
and hate fi^ all good patriots; to be, last and 
worst, a doomed man, who might be seized and 
shot like a dog at any moment. Uncle Ewen was 
horror-stricken. Of late he had been conscience- 
twinged on account of Rohan, and had secretly 
reproached himself for undue harshness and 
severity; and in his own stem way he had 
thought very softly of the gentle dead, so that 
more than once his rough sleeve had been 
brushed across his wet eyes; but now to bear 
all at once that all h!s sorrow had been wasted, 
and that the spectre of family shame was still 
haunting the village, was simply overwhelming. 

Marcelle, for her part, rose to the occasion 
instead of sinking under it She was one of 
those unique women who feel jather than think, 
and whose feeling at once assumes the form of 
rapid action. With her eyes so steadily, and 
qu^tioningly fixed on his face that Grallon be- 
came quite, tremulous and uncomfortable, she 
seen\ed occupied for a brief space in reading the 
honest man's very soul ; but speedily satisfjring 
herself that she had completely mastered that 
not very abstruse problem, she said with decision: 

" Speak the truth again, Mikd Grallon I Have 
you spoken of this to any other living soul t " 

Mikel stammered and looked confused; be 
replied, however, in the negative. 

^* If you have not spoken, then remember : 
his life is in your hands, and, if he is discovered 
through you, his blood will be upon your head, . 
and the just God will punish you." 

Mikel stammered again, saying : 

" Others may have also seen him ; nay, I have 
^ard Pipriac himself say that he suspects I Look 
you, you must not blame me if he is found, for 
other men have eyes as well as I. Ever sinoe 
that night of the vision in the Cathedral, they 
have been on the watch ; for it is clear now that 
it was not the blessed saint at all, but a mortal 
man, Rohan Gwenfem himself.'* 

This was said with such manifest confusion 
and hesitation, and accompanied with so guilty a 
lowering of the vulpine eyes, that Marcelle leaped 
at once to a conclusion fatal to honest Mikel's 
honor. She fixed her look again upon him, so 
searchingly and so terribly that he began bitterly 
to reproach himself for having brought his infor- 
mation in person at all. The truth is, he had ex- 
pected a wrathful explosion on the part of the^ 
corporal, and had calculated, under cover of that 
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explosion, on playing the part of an Innocent and 
sympathetic friend of the family ; but finding that 
all looked at him with suspicion and horror, as 
on one who had conjured up some terrible phan- 
tom, and who was responsible for all the conse- 
quences of the fact he had announced, he lost 
courage and betrayed too clearly that his conduct 
had not been altogether disinterested. 

At last Uncle Ewen began*to find his tongue. 

'' But it is incredible I '* he exclaimed. '' Out 
there among the cliffy, with no one to bear him 
food, a man would itarve I " 

" One would think so," said Grallon ; '* but I 
hare seen his mother wandering thither with her 
basket, and the basket, be sure, was never empty. 
Then Rohan was not like others ; he is well used 
to liying out among the sea-birds and the rock- 
pigeons. At all eyents, there he is, and the next 
thing to ask is. What is to be done ? " 

The corporal did not reply; but Marcelle, 
now pale as death, drew from her breast a small 
cross of black bog-oak, and holding it out to 
Hikel, said, still with her large eyes fixed on hia : 

"Will you swear upon the blessed cross, 
Kikel Grallon, that you have kept the secret ? " 

Mikel looked amazed, even hurt, at the sug- 
gestion. 

" Have I not just discovered it, and to whom 
should I speak ? If you wish it, I will swear ! " 

Providence, however, had not arranged that 
Hikel Grallon was to coinmit formal perjury ; for 
at that moment some one was heard fingering the 
latch, and when the door did not open there came 
a succession of heavy knocks. 

" Open I " cried a voice. 

Even the corporal went pale, while the mother 
sank on her knees close to the spinning-wheel in 
the comer, and Marcelle held her hand upon her 
heart 

" Holy Virgin 1 who can it be ? " whispered 
Marcelle. 

"Perhaps it is only one of the neighbors," 
responded Mikel, who nevertheless looked as star- 
tled as the rest. 

" Open I *' said the voice ; and heavy blows on 
the door followed. 

"Who is there?" cried Marcelle, running 
over to the door, with her hand upon the key. 

" In the name of the emperor ! " was the reply. 

She threw open the door, and in ran Pipriac, 
armed, and followed by a file of gendarmes with 
fixed bayonets. His Bardolphian nose was pur- 
ple with excitement, his little eye was twinkling 
. fiercely, his short legs were quivering and stamp- 
ing on the ground. 



" Tout let diabUt / " he cried, " why is yom 
door locked at mid-day, I ask you, you who art 
honest people? Do you not see I am in haste? 
Where is Corporal Derval ? " 

" Here,*' answered the old man, straightening 
himself to "attention,** but trembling with ex- 
citement. 

" It is strange news I bring you — news that 
will make you jump in your skins ; I cannot lin- 
ger, but I was passing the door, and I thought yon 
would like to hear. — ^Ah, Mother Derval, good* 
morrow ! — ^Ah, Ifikel Grallon I I have a message 
for you ; you must come with us and have some 
talk." 

" What is the matter, comrade ? " asked the 
corporal, in a husk^ voice. 

" This — ^the dead has risen ; ha, ha ! what 
think you of that ? — ^the dead has risen ! It is 
more wonderful than you can conceive, comrade, 
and you will not know whether to be sorry or 
glad ; but your nepheWj the deserter, is not killed 
— eorhiett^ he is like a cat or an eel, and I defy you 
to kill him ! Well, he is alive, and that is why we 
are here again ! " 

During this little scene Marcelle had scarcely 
once taken her eyes off Mikel Grallon, who showed 
more and more traces of confusion ; but now she 
advanced to the sergeant and said in a voice low, 
yet quick with agony : 

" How do you know he is alive ? Have you 
seen him with your eyes ? " 

"Not I," answered Pipriac; "but others have 
seen, and it is on their information I come. — ^Male- 
diction ! how the girl stares t She*s as pale as a 
ghost!" 

" Marcelle ! " cried the widow, still upon her 
knees. 

But Marcelle paid no heed ; white as a marble 
woman, she gazed in the irascible face of the little 
sergeant 

" You have had information ! " she echoed in 
l^e same low voice. 

" Toils les diables / yes. Is that so strange ? 
Some honest rascal " — here the sergeant glanced 
rapidly at Mikel Grallon — "has seen th^ poor 
devil in his hiding-place, and has sent us word. 
If you ask me who has informed, I answer : That 
is our business ; though he were the fiend him- 
self, he will get the reward. Don't blame old 
Pipriac for doing his duty, that is all ! — It is no 
fault of mine, comrades. But I must not linger — 
Right about face, march ! — and, Mikel Grallon, a 
word with you." 

The gendarmes filed out of the cottage, and 
Pipriac, with a fierce nod to the assembled com- 
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pany, followed. Mikel Grallon was quietlj cross- 
ing over to the door, when Marcelle intercepted 
him. 

" Stay, mkel Grallon 1 » 

The fisherman stood still, not meeting the an- 
gry eyes of the girl, but glancing nervously at the 
corporal, who had sunk into a chair and was hold- 
ing his hand to his head as if in stupor. 

*' I understand all now, Mikel Grallon," said 
Marcelle, in a clear voice, ^* and you cannot de- 
ceive me any more. Go I You are an ingrate — 
you are a wretch — ^you are not fit to live I " 

Mikel, thus addressed, even by the woman lie 
professed to love, gave tho. snarl of all low curs 
in extremity, and showed his teeth with a mali- 
cious expression, but he quailed before the eyes 
that were burning upon him. 

" You have watched night and day, you have 
hunted him down, and you will have the blood- 
money when he is found. Yes, you have betrayed 
him, and you have come here to deceive my unde 
with a lie, that your wickedness might not be 
known. God will punish you I may it be soon 1 '' 

** It is false I " cried Mikel, scowling wildly. 

" It is you that are fal^e — false to my uncle, 
to my poor cousin, to me. I always hated you, 
Mikel jjrrallon, but now I would like to be your 
death. K I were a man, I would kill you 1 Go t " 

With a fierce look and an angry shrug of the 
shoulders, the man passed out, quite cowed by 
the looks and gestures of the angry girl. It was 
characteristic of Marcelle that she could bear 
great agony in silence and in reticence, but that 
she could not bear the storm of her own passion- 
ate nature when once it rose. As Mikel disap- 
peared, she uttered a wild cry, threw her arms up 
in the air, and then, for the second time in her 
life, swooned suddenly away. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



ON THE €LIFFS. 



Out there among the cliffs, midway between 
the top of the precipice above and the wave- 
washed rocks below, a man is crouching, so still, 
so moveless, he seems a portion of the crag. 

It is one of those dark summer afternoons, 
when the heavens are misted with their own 
breath, and a cold blue-gray broods upon the 
sea, and there is no stir at all, either of sunshine, 
or wind, or wave. The roar of the sea can be 
heard miles away inland, all is so very still ; and 



there is something startling in the shrill minute- 
cry of the great blue-backed gull, as it sails slowly 
along the water's edge, predatory as a raven, yet 
white and beautiful as a dove. 

Where the man sits, there is a niche in the 
cliff; a dizzy path leads to the rocks below, but 
overhead the precipice overhangs and is utterly 
inaccessible. Not one hundred yards away stands, 
roofless under heaven, the great natural Cathedral, 
and the man from where he sits can see the gleam- 
ing of its emerald floor, formed now by the risen 
tide. Over the Cathedral flocks of kittiwake gulls 
are hovering like white butterflies, uttering low 
cries which are quite drowned in the heavy can- 
nonade of the sea. 

The sun is invisible, but the sullen purple 
which suffiises the western horizon shows that 
he Is sinking to his settmg; and far out upon 
the water the fishing-boats are crawling out like 
black specks to the night's harvest. It is the 
dark end of a dark day, a day of warm yet sun- 
less calm. 

The man has been crouching in his niche for 
hours, listening and waiting. At last he stirs, 
throwing up his head like some startled animal, 
and his eyes, wild and eager, look up to the dizzy 
cliffs above his head. Something flutters far above 
him, like a sea-gull flying, or like a handkerchief 
waving; and directly he perceives it he rises 
erect, puts his finger and thumb between his 
teeth, and gives a shrill whistle. Could any 
mortal eye behold him now, it would look with 
pity ; for he is bareheaded, his beard has grown 
wild and long, his features are darkened and dis- 

* 

torted with exposure to the elements, and the 
clothes he wears — ^a colored shirt and hragou' 
brcu — are almost in rags. His shirt is torn open 
at the shoulder, and his feet are bare. Alto- 
gether he resembles some wild, hunted being, 
some wretched type of the primeval woods, rath- 
er than a rational and a peaceful man. 

Looking up again eagerly, he sees something 
descending rapidly from the top of the cliff. It 
is a small basket, attached to a long and slender 
cord. As it descends, he reaches out his hands 
eagerly, and when it reaches him he pulls gently 
at the cord, as a signal to the person who stands 
above. Then taking from the basket some black 
bread, some coarse cheese, and a small flask con- 
taining brandy, he places them on the rock be- 
side hun, and pulls again softly at the cord, when 
the basket, thus emptied of its contents, rapidly 
reascends. 

His niche in the crag is a dizzy one, fitter for 
the feet of eagle or raven than those of a man ; 
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bat crouching close against the face of the crag, 
with his feet set firm, he proceeds rapidly, yet 
methodically, to satisfy his appetite. He is doubt- 
less too hungry to delay ; his eyes, at lealt, hare 
the eager gleam of famished animals. When his 
meal is over, he carefully gathers together what 
remains, and wraps it in a kerchief, which he un- 
loosens from his neck. The brandy is his bonne- 
bouehe, and he sips that slowly, drop by drop, as 
if every drop Is precious ; and so indeed it is, for 
already it lights his famished cheek with a new 
and more lustrous life. He sips only a portion, 
then thrusts the flask into his breast. 

Even now he seems in no hurry to go, but 
takes his siesta^ watching the purple darkness 
deepen across the sea. There is a strange, far- 
away look in his eyes, which are gentle still, de- 
spite the worn and savage lineaments of his face. 
The smoke of the waters which break far beneath 
him rises up to his seat, and the great roar is in 
his ears, but he is too familiar with these things 
to heed them now ; he is occupied with his own 
thoughts, and half unconscious of external sights 
and sounds. 

But suddenly, as a hare starts in his form, the 
man stirs again — stands erect — looks up — listens ; 
and now he hears above him a sound more staif- 
tling than the sea — ^the sound of human voices I 
A sick horror overspreads his features, and he 
begins, with swift and stealthy feet, to descend 
the dangerous path which leads to the shore ; 
but, as he does so, he is arrested by a cry far 
overhead. 

Looking up, he sees the gleam of human faces 
overhanging the gulf and glaring down upon him. 
He staggers for a moment and grows dizzy, but, 
recovering himself in time, glides rapidly on ; as 
he goes, the wild cry rises again faintly overhead, 
and he knows that his pursuers have at last dis- 
covered him and are again upon his track. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 



THE FACES IN THE CAVE. 



Leaving Eromlaix with his gendarmes. Ser- 
geant Fipriac at once made his way up to the 
great menhir, and thence along the green plateau 
above the clifiTs. In eager conversation with him 
walked Mikel Grallon, and behind them came ex- 
cited groups of the population — ^men, women, and 
children— aU iii high excitement now the "hue 

cry " had (again begun. They had not pro- 



ceeded far when they encountered Kother Gwen- 
fem, creeping slowly along with her basket on 
her arm, and looking gaunt and pale as any ghost. 
Never one who stood upon much ceremony, Fi- 
priac pounoed upon the old woman with saviige 
eagerness, and roundly announced his errand. 

"Aha! and have we discovered you at last, 
Mother Lolz? Toua le9 diablea / kas old I>ipriac 
found you out, though you thought him so blind, 
so stupid ? What have you got in your basket 
— ^tell me that? Where do you come from — 
where arc you going ? Malediction ! stand and 
listen. Come, answer^ where is he ? The em- 
peror is anxious about his health ; quick — spit it 
out ! " 

The old wQman, now white as death, and with 
her lips quite blue, looked fixedly in the sergeants 
face, but made no reply. 

"So you are dumb, mother! — ^well, we shall 
find you a tongue. It is your own fauH if old 
Pipriac is severe, mind that ; for you have not 
treated him fairly — you have led him up and 
down like a fool Things like that cannot go on 
forever ; the emperor has a long nose to scent out 
deserters. Malediction ! " he added, with mock 
irascibility, "did you think to' deceive the em- 
peror? " 

Despite his air of cruelty and brutality, Pi- 
priac was not altogether bad-hearted, and just 
then he could not quietly bear the steady reproach 
of the widow^s face, which remained frozen in 
one terrible look, half agony, half defiance ; so 
there was more pijby than unkindness in his heart 
when he took the basket from her, grumbled a 
minute over its emptiness, and then, with a comi- 
cal frown, handed it back. All the time Mother 
Gwenfem kept silence, with an unearthly expres- 
sion of pain in her pale-gray eyes ; and when Pi- 
priac swaggered away at the head of his myrmi- ' 
dons, and women from the village came up gar- 
rulously and joined her, she moved oj^ in their 
midst with scarcely a word. All her soul was 
busy praying that the good God, who had assisted 
Rohan so well up to that hour, might still remain 
hia friend, and preserve him again in the hour of 
his extremity. 

Leaving the majority of the stragglers behind 
them, and accompanied only by Mikel Grallon 
and a few men and youths of the village, Pipriac 
and the gendarmm pursued their way rapidly 
along the edgbs of the diffk, now pau^g to con- 
verse in hurried whispers and to gaze down the 
great granite precipices which lay beneath their 
feet, again hurrying on like hounds excited by a 
fresh scent. The party consisted of some twenty 
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in all, fmd among them ther$ could be counted no 
friend to the hunted man; indeed, who would 
hare dared, in those days of short shrift and 
speedy doom, to avow friendship for any oppo- 
nent of that fatal system which Napoleon was 
building up on the ashes of the Revolution ? In 
strict truth, there was little or no sympathy for 
Rohan, now that it was discovered that he still 
lived ; for the old prejudice against him had arisen 
tenfold, and not one man there, except perhaps 
Mikel GraUon, belieyed he was anything more 
than a feeble and effeminate coward ; unless, in- 
deed, as Pipriac individually was incUned to 
affirm, he was simply a dangerous maniac, not 
properly responsible for his- own actions. 

Never had the ^gantic cliffs and crags, always 
lonely and terrible, looked so forbidding as on 
that day ; for the sullen, rayless sunset, and the 
dead, lifeless calm, deepened the effect of desola- 
tion. Rent as by earthquake and fantastically 
shapened by the sea, the vast columns and mono- 
liths of crimson granite glimmered beneath like 
the fragments of some extinct world ; so that 
walking on the grass above, and peeping dizzily 
over, one seemed surveying a place of colossal 
tombs ; and on these tombs the mosa and lichen 
drew their tracery of gray and gold, and out of 
their niches grew long scrunnel-grass and rock- 
ferns, and on them, silent, sat the raven and the 
speckled hawk of the crags, while the face of the 
cliff far under was still snowed with the darkening 
legions of the herring-gulL 

Whenever old Pipriac looked over, his head, 
unaccustomed to such depths, went round like a 
wheel, and he drew back with an expletive. Mikel 
Grallon, more experienced, took the survey coolly 
enough, but even he was careful not to approach 
too near to the edge. Here and there the sides 
were so worn away that close approach was high- 
ly dangerous ; on the very brink the stone had 
loosened and crumbled down, the rocks were 
loosening, and the grass was slippery as ice. 

Presently Mikel lifted up his hand and called 
a halt. They were standing oq a portion of the 
cliffs which ran out, by a green ascent, to a sort 
of promontory. 

*' Listen,*' said Mikel. *'The Cathedral is 
right under u^, and I will peep over and see if 
anything is to be seen." 

So saying, he cautiously approached the cl}ff, 
but when he was within some yards of it, he threw 
himself upon his stomach and crawled forward 
upon the ground until his face hung over the edge. 
He remained so long in this attitude that Pipriac 
grew impatient, and was growling out a remon- 



strance, when Mikel turned slowly round, beck- 
oned, and pointed downward. He had gone as 
white as a sheet 

Instantly, Pipriac and two or three of the gen^ 
darmes set down their guns, took off their cocked 
hats, approached, threw themselves on their stom- 
achs, and crawled forward as Mikel Grallon had 
done. 

"Is it he?" growled Pipriac, as he reached 
the edge. 

<< Look ! " said Mikel Grallon. 

In a moment all their heads were hanging over 
the precipice, and all their faces, eager and open- 
mouthed, glaring wildly down. At first, all was 
dizzy and indistinct — a frightful gulf, at the foot 
of which crawled the sea, too far away for its 
thunder to be heard ; a gulf across which a soli- 
tary sea-gull flashed now and again, like a flake of 
wavering snow. Right under them, the precipice 
yawned inward, so that they hung sheer over the 
void of air. Beneath them, for some distance to 
the left, they saw the roofless walls of the Cathe- 
dral of St Gildas stretching right out into the sea ; 
but these walls, which to one below would seem 
so gigantic, seemed dwarfed by distance to com- 
parative insignificance, lying as they did far below 
the heights of the inaccessible crags. 

"Where — ^where?" murmured Pipriac, with 
a face as red as crimson. 

" Right under, with his face looking down upon 
the sea." 

At that moment Rohan Gwenfem, startled by 
the voice, stirred and gazed up, and all simultane- 
ously uttered a cry. Seen from above, he seemed 
of pygmy size, and to be walking on places where 
there was not foothold for a fly ; and the cry that 
followed, when he staggered and looked up again, 
was one of horror and amaze. 

When Pipriac and the rest crawled back and 
rose to their feet, every face exhibited consterna- 
tion ; and the voice of Pipriac shook. 

*^ He is the devil ! " said the sergeant. ** No 
man could walk where he has walked, and not be 
smashed like an egg." 

" It was horrible to look at ! " said the gen- 
darme Pierre. 

^* No man can follow him," said Andr6. 

"Nonsense I" cried Mikel Grallon. "He 
knows the cliffk better than others, that is all, 
and he is like a goat on his feet You can guess, 
now how he saved his neck that night when you 
fancied he was killed. Well, he will soon be taken, 
and there will be an end to his pranks." 

"We are wasting time," exclaimed Pipriac 
who had been glaring with no very amiable ' 
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in his one eye at Mikel GnJlon. " We must de- 
scend and follow, down the Stairs of St Triffine ; 
but you four — ^Nicole, J4n, Bertran, Ho^l — ^will 
stay aboye and keep watch on all we do. But 
mind, no bloodshed ! If he should ascend, take 
him alive." 

^* But if he should resist ? " said one of the 
men. 

'^ Malediction I you are four to one. — ^You 
others, march ! — Come, Mikel Grallon I " 

Leaving the four men behind, the others 
hastened on. They had not proceeded far when 
Pipriac uttered an exclamation and started back ; 
for suddenly, emerging from the gulfs below, a 
living thing sprang up before them and stood on 
the very edge of the cliff, gazing at them with 
large, 'startled eyes. It was Jannedik. 

** Mother of God I " cried Pipriac, " my breath 
is taken away — yet it is only a goat." 

** It belongs to the mother of the deserter," 
said Grallon ; " it is a vicious beast, and as cun- 
ning as the Black Fiend. I have often longed to 
cut its throat with my knife, when I have seen 
Rohan Gwenfem fondling it as if it were a good 
Christian." 

Having recovered from her first surprise, Jan- 
nedik had slowly approached, and passed by the 
group with supreme unconcern. For a moment 
she seemed disposed to butt with her homed head 
at the ffendarmes, who poked at her grimly with 
their shining bayonets, but after a moment's re- 
flection over the odds, which were decidedly 
against her, she gave a scornful toss of her head 
and walked away. 

They had now reached the Ladder of St. Trif- 
fine ; and, slowly following the steps cut in the 
solid rock, they descended until they emerged upon 
the shore. Looking up when they reached the 
bottom, they saw Jannedik standing far up against 
the sky, on the very edge of the chasm, and tran- 
quilly gazing down. 

By this time it was growing quite dark in the 
shadow of the cliffs, and wherever they searched, 
under the eager guidance of Mikel. Grallon, they 
found no traces of the fugitive. Grallon himself, 
at considerable risk, ascended part of the cliff 
down the face of which Rohan had so recently 
descended ; but after he had reached a height of 
some fifty or sixty feet, he very prudently rejoined 
his companions on the solid shingle below. 

" If one had the feet of a fly," grumbled Pi- 
priac, " one might follow him, but he walks where 
no man ever walked before." 

" He cannot be far away," said Mikel. " Out 



that way beyond the Cathedral there is no path 
even for a goat to crawl It is in the Cathedral we 
must search, and fortunately the tide has b^un 
to ebb out of the Gate." 

Another hour had elapsed, however, before the 
passage was practicabla^ and when, wading round 
the outlying wall which projected into the sea, they 
passed in under the Gate, the vast place was 
wrapped in blackness, and the early stars were 
twinkling above its roofless walls. Even Pipriac, 
neither by nature nor by education a superstiHous 
man, felt awed and chilled. A dreadful stillness 
reigned, only broken by the dripping of the water 
down the sides of the furrowed rocks, by the low, 
eerie cries of sea-birds stirring among the crags, 
by the rapid whir of wings passing to and fro in 
the darkness. Nothing was perceptible; Night 
there had completely assumed her throne, and 
the only lights were the rayless lights of heaven 
far above. Ranged in rows along the walls sat 
numbers of cormorants, unseen, but ever and anon 
fluttering their heavy pinions as the strange foot- 
steps startled them from sleep. 

The men spoke in whispers, and crept on 
timidly. 

*' If we had brought a torch ! " said Pierre. 

*< One would say the devil was here in the dark- 
ness," growled Pipriac. • 

Mikel Grallon made the sign of the cross. 

*'TheblessedSt Gildas forbid 1 " he murmured. 
"Hark! what is that?" 

There was a rush, a whir overhead, and a 
flock of doves, emerging from some dark cave, 
crossed the blue space overhead. 

" It is an accursed spot," said Pipriac ; *' one 
cannot see well an inch before one's nose. Male- 
diction ! one might as well look for a needle in 
the great sea. If God had made me a goat or an 
owl, I might thrive at this work, but to grope 
about in a dungeon is to waste time." 

So the retreit was sounded in a whisper, and 
the party soon retraced their steps from the Cathe- 
dral, and were standing in the lighter atmosphere 
of the neighboring shore. Total darkness now 
wrapped the cliffs on every side. 

A long parley ensued, throughout which Mikel 
Grallon protested vehemently that Rohan could 
not be far away, and that if watch Vere kept all 
night he could not possibly escape. 

*' Otherwise," ayerred the spy, " he will creep 
away directly the coast is clear and fly to some 
other part of the coast. My life upon it, he ia 
even now watching to see us go I If he is to es- 
cape, good and well — I say nothing — ^I have done 
my duty like a good citizen ; but if he is to be 
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caught, you must keep your eyes wide open till 
day.»' 

In honest tnith, Plpriac would gladly have 
withdrawn for the night and returned to the pur- 
suit in the morning ; for, after all, though he was 
zealous in his duty, he would just as soon have 
given the deserter another chance. Something 
in Grallon^s manner, however, warned him that 
the man was a spy in more senses than one, and 
that any want of energy just then, if followed by 
the escape of Rohan, might be misrepresented at 
headquarters. So it was decided that the Cathe- 
dral of St Gildas, with all the circumjacent cliilk, 
should be kept under surveillance till daybreak. 
Dispatching two more members of his force to 
join the others on the clifi^ and scattering his own 
force well over the sea-shore and under the face of 
the crags, he lit his pipe and proceeded to keep 
watch. . 

The night passed quietly enough, despite some 
false alarms. At last, when every man was sav- 
age and wearied out, the dawn came, with a rising 
wind from the sea and heavy showers of rain. 
All the villagers, save only If ikel Grallon, had re- 
turned to their homes, shrugging their shoulders 
over what they deemed a veritable wild-goose 
chase. 

Onoe more, for the tide had again ebbed, Gral- 
lon led the way round under the Gate, and the lone 
Cathedral echoed with the sound of voices. Great 
black cormorants were still sitting moveless in the 
walls ; some floundered away to the water with an- 
gry wings, but many remained moveless within a 
few yards of the soldiers* bayonets. All now was 
bright and visible — the crimson granite walls 
stretching out from the mighty cliff, the Gate hung 
with dripping moss as green as gfass, the fantas- 
tic niches with thdr traceries of lichen green and 
red, the blocks upon the floor like h\fck tombs, 
slimy with the oozy kisses of the salt tide, and 
the mighty architraves and minarets far above the 
roof of the Cathedral, and forming part of the 
overhanging crag. 

The men moved about like pygmies on the 
shingly floor, searching the nooks and crannies in 
the walls, prying this way and that way like men 
very ill-used, but finding no trace of any living 
thing. At every step he took Pipriac grew more 
irritated, for he was sorely missing his morning 
dram of brandy, and the gendarmes shared his 
irritation. 

** Tons let diabUa ! ** he cried ; '* one might 

come here hunting for crabs or shell-fish, but I 

see no hiding-place for anything bigger than a 

bird. Look you here t The high tide fills this 

7 



accursed place whenever it enters ; there is the 
mark all round, as high as my hand can reach ; 
and, as for hiding up there in the walls, why, 
only a limpet could do that, for they are as slip- 
pery as grass. Malediction I let us depart There 
is no deserter here. March ! " 

"• Stay,*' said Mikel Grallon. 

Pipriac turned upon him with a savage scowl. 

" Perdition I what next ? " 

** Tou have not searched everywhere.*' 

Pipriac uttered an oath ; his one eye glittered 
in a perfect fury. 

'*You are an ass for your ptuns! Where 
else shall we search ? Down thy throat, fisher- 
man ? »* 

**No,** answered Grallon, with a sickly smile ; 
" up yonder ! ** — and he pointed with his hand. 

"Where?** 

"UpintheTVoM/** 

• 

The great Altar of the Cathedral, which wo 
have already described to the reader as consist- 
ing of a lovely curtain *of moss covering the diff 
for about fifty square feet, was glimmering with 
its innumerable jewels of prismatic and ever- 
changing dew ; and just above it was the dark 
blot on which Marcelle had gazed in terror when 
she stood before the Altar with Rohan. High as 
the gallery of some cathedral, the TVov, or cave, 
out of the heart of which the mystic water flowed, 
loomed remote, and to all seeming inaccessible. 
As Pipriac gazed up, a flock of pigeons passed 
overhead and plunged into the cave, but, instantly 
emerging again, they scattered swiftly and dis- 
appeared over the Cathedral-walls. 

" Did you mark that ? *' said Grallon, smkmg 
his voice. 

Pipriac, who was gazing up with a disgusted 
expression, scowled unamiably. 

"What,fi&herman?** 

"The blue doves. They entered the Trcu^ 
but no sooner did they disappear than they re- 
turned again." 

" And then f ** 

" The cave is not empty, that is all.** 

Pipriac uttered an exclamation, and all the 
men looked in stupefaction at one another, while 
Grallon smiled complacently and cruelly to him- 
self. 

" But it is impossible,** exclaimed the sergeant, 
at last. "Look I The walls are as straight as 
my hand ; and the moss is so slippery and soft 
that no man could climb ; and as to entering 
from above — why, see how the crags overhang. 
If he is there, he is th^ devil ; and if he is the 
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devil, we shall never lay hands upon him. Hale- 
diction 1" 

It certidnly did seem incredible, at first sight, 
that any human being could have reached the 
cave— If cave it was — ^from above or from under, 
unassisted by a ladder or a rope. Mikel Grallon, 
however, being well acquainted with the place, 
soon demonstrated that ascent, though difficult 
and perilous in the extreme, was not altogether 
impossible. Jn. the extreme comer of the Cathe- 
dral, close to what we have termed the altar, the 
cliff was hard and dry, and here and there were 
interstices into which a climber might press his 
hands and feet, and so crawl tediously upward. 

" I tell you this," said Mikel, whispering : "it 
can be done, for I have seen the man himself do 
it You have but to insert toes and fingers thus '' 
— here he illustrated his words by climbing a few 
yards — " and up you go." 

" Good I " said Pipriac, grimly ; " I see you are 
a clever fellow and understand the trick of it 
Lead the way, and by th6 soul of the emperor we 
wiU foUow I " 

Mikel Grallon grew quite white with annoy- 
ance and mortification. 

"I tell you he is there." 

" And I tell you we will follow if you will 
show us how to climb. Malediction! do you 
think old Pipriac is afraid? Come, forward I 
What, you refuse? Well, I do not blame you; 
for I have said it, only the devil could climb there." 

Turning to his men, however, he continued in 
a louder voice : 

"Nevertheless, we will astonish the birds. 
Pierre, take aim at the TVtm yonder. Fire I " 

The gendarme leveled his piece at the dark 
hole far above him and fired. There was a crash, 
a roar, a murmur of innumerable echoes, and 
suddenly, overhead, hovered countless gulls, 
shrieking andfiying, attracted by the report For 
a moment, it seemed as if the very crags would 
fall and crush the pygmy shapes below. 

" Again I " said Pipriac, signaling to another 
of his men. 

The concussion was repeated ; fresh myriads 
of gulls shot out the sky like a blinding snow, 
and shrieked their protestations ; but there came 
no other sign. 

" One would say the very skies were falling," 
growled Pipriac. " Bah 1 he is not there." 

At that moment, the gendarmes^ who were 
still gazing eagerly upward, uttered an exclama- 
tion of wonder. A head was thrust out of the 
TSrou^ and two large eyes were eagerly gazing down. 

The exclamation of wonder was speedily fol- 



lowed by one of anger and disappointment ; for 
the head was not that of a human being but that 
of a goat — no other, indeed, than our old fnend 
Jannedik, who, with her two fore-feet on the edge 
of the cave, and her great grave &oe gleaming 
flur np in the morning Ught, seemed quietly de- 
manding the reason of that unmannerly tumult 
Mikel Orallon ground his teeth and called a 
thoQfand curses on the unfortunate animal, while 
the gmdarms Pierre, cocking his piece with a 
look at his sergeant, seemed disposed to give Jan- 
nedik short shrift. 

But Pipriac, with a fierce wave of the hand, 
bade the gendarme desist, and warned his men 
generally to let Jannedik alone; then turning to 
Mikel Grallon, he continued, sneeringly : 

" So this is your deserter, fisherman ? — a poor 
wretch of a goat, with a beard and horns ! Did 
I not say you were an ass for your pains t Male- 
diction ! the very beast Is laughing at yon ; I can 
see the shining of her white teeth." 

" Since the brute is yonder," answered Gralloi, 
angrily, "the master is not &r away. If we had 
but a ladder ! You would see—you would see ! " 

" Bah I " 

And Pipriac turned his back upon Grallon in 
disgust, and signal^ to his men to depart 

" Then if he escapes,* do not say that I am to 
blame," cried the fisherman, still in a low voice. 
"I would wager my boat, my nets, all I have, that 
he hides in yonder, and is afraid to show his face. 
Is not the goat his, and what is the goat doing up 
in the Trou f - Ah, I tell you that you are wrong, 
Sergeant Pipriac ! I have watched for nights and 
nights, and I know well where he hides. I did 
not come to you before I had made certain. As 
sure as I am a living man, as sure as I have a soul 
to be saved, he is up yonder, up in the Trou I " 

Despite the intensity and evident honesty of 
this assertion, Pipriac did not vouchsafe any fur- 
ther reply ; and he and his men had turned th^ 
sullen faces toward the Gate, when a voioe fiur above 
them said, in low, dear tones, which made them 
start and turn suddenly in a wild amaie : 

'* Yes, Mikel Grallon, I am here." 
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All looked up ; and there, standing high above 
them at the mouth of the cave, with disheveled 
hair and a beard of many weeks' growth, was the 
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mfux titej songbi—to worn and torn, so wild and 
ragged, that only bis great stature made him rec- 
ognizable. Tbe goat had disappeared, either into 
the cave or up the faee of the cliflf, and Rohan 
stood alone, his whole figure exposed to the view 
of his pursuers. Standing there in the morning 
light, with his naked neck and arms, his ruined 
garments, his unoovered bead, his features dis- 
torted and full of the quick-panting intensity of 
a hunted animal, he showed the traces alike of 
great mental agony and physical suffering ; but, 
over and beyond its predominant look of pain, 
his face displayed another passion, akin to hate 
in its quick and dangerous intensity, and his eyes, 
which were fixed on the face of Mikel Grallon, 
burned with a fierce fire. At first, indeed, it seemed 
as if he would precipitate himself like an enraged 
beast prone down upon the spy-; but such an act 
would have been certain and immediate death, so 
great was the height at which he stood. He re- 
mained at the mouth of the caye, panting and 
watching. As to Grallon, he almost crouched in 
his sudden consternation and fear ; while Pipriac 
and the gmdarme» stared up at the yision, too stu- 
pefied at first to utter a word. 

" Holy Virgin ! " cried Pipriac at last, " it is 
he ! " — then he added with a fierce nod and at the 
pitch or his Toice, " 80 1 you are there, num 
garz ! " 

Rohan made no reply, but kept his eyes fixed 
on Mikel Grallon. Pipriac pursued his speech un- 
easily, like one that felt the awkwardness of the 
situation : 

" We have been waiting a long time, but now 
we are glad to find you at home. What are you 
doing up there, so high in the air ? Diable/ one 
might as well fly like a bird I Well, there is no 
time to lose, and, now that we have found you, 
you had better come down at once. Come, sur- 
render ! In the name of the efnperor I ** 

At these words the gendarma gripped their 
guns and £ett back in military line, looking up at 
the !7Voi» aad ready to fire at the word of com- 
mand. The situation was an exciting one, but 
Bohan merely put up his hand to throw back his 
hair from his eyes, smiled, and waited, 

"Gome, do you hear?" proceeded Pipriac. 
**I shall not waste words, mark you, if you delay 
too long. The game is up ; we have trumped 
your last card, and you will gain little by stoppmg 
np there like a bird on its nest Descend, Rohan 
Gwenfem, descend and surrender, that we may 
lose no time." 

The voice of the old martinet rang loudly 
through the hollow walls of the Cathedral, and 



died away among the lonely clifik above. All 
below was in shadow, but overhead on the cliff 
the chill light was gleaming as on a polished mir- 
ror, and one lonely sunbeam, severed as it were 
from its companions, was glimmermg right down 
upon the inaccessible Trou and on the figure of 
Rohan. So the man stood dimly illumed, in all 
his raggedness and physical desolation ; and the 
light touched his matted golden hair, and stole 
down and glared upon his feet, which were quite 
naked. 

" What do you wont ? " he asked, in a hollow 
voice. 

The irascible sergeant shook his fist. 

" Want ?— -Hear him !— Well, you I JHahle / 
have we not been searchmg up and down the 
earth until our souls are sick of searching f 
It is a good joke, to a^ what we want ; you are 
laughing at us, fox that you are. Surrender, I 
repeat I In the name of the emperor ! " 

Then, as if carried away by a common inspira- 
tion, all the gendarmet brandished their weapons, 
echoing, *' Surrender I " The Cathedral rang with 
the cry. • After a pause,* the answer came from 
above, in a low yet dear and dedded voice : 

" You are wasting your time. I will never be 
taken alive." 

Pipriac glared up in astonishment; and now, 
for the first time, Mikel Grallon looked up too, 
still with sensations the reverse of comfortable, 
for the figure of the hunted man seemed terrible 
as that of some wild beast at bay. The black 
mouth of the cave was now illuminated, and far 
overhead douds of gulls were hovering like flakes 
of snow in the morning light ; but the floor and 
roofless walls of the Cathedral, never lit unless 
the sun was straight above them in the zenith, 
were untouched by the golden gleam. 

'*No nonsense I" shrieked Pipriac. ''Come 
down! Come, or" — ^here the speaker glared 
imbecilely up the inaccessible walls— "or we 
shall come and take you I " 

"Come I "said Rohan. 

Pipriac was a man who, although his bluster- 
ing and savage manners concealed a certtun funda- 
mental good-nature, could never bear to be open- 
ly thwarted or placed in a ridiculous position ; 
and now a complication of sentiments made him 
unusually irritable. In the first place, he would 
much rather have never discovered the deserter 
at all; for, after all, he pitied the man and re- 
membered that he was the son of an old friend. 
Again, he had, he considered, behaved through- 
out the whole pursuit with extraordinary sympa- 
thy and forbearance, and had thereby almost laid 
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himself open to the suspicion of lacking " zeal.*' 
Lastly — and this feeling was perhaps the most 
powerM and predominant at the moment— he 
had been up all night, without a drop of liquor 
to wet his lips, and insomuch as that Bardolphian 
nose of his was a flame that, when not fed with 
natural stimulants, preyed fie^ly on the temper 
of Its owner, he was in no mood to be crossed — 
espedally by one who had so stupidly allowed 
himself to be discorered. So he took fire instant- 
ly at Rohan's taunt, and, snatching from one of 
the gendarmn his loaded gun, he cocked it rapidly. 
" I will giye you one minute," he cried, ** then, 
if you do not surrender, I shall fire. Do you hear 
that, deserter ? Come, escape is useless— do not 
be a fool, for I mean what I say ; I will pick you 
off from your perch as if you were a crow." 
After a pause, he added : ** Are you ready ? Time 
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is up 

Rohan had not stirred from his position ; but 
now, with a strange smile on his face, he stood 
looking down at his tormentors. Standing thus, 
with his tall frame fully exposed, he presented an 
easy mark for a bullet • 

" Once more, are you ready ? In the name of 
the emperor I '* 

Rohan replied quietly, without stirring : 

** I will never surrender." 

In a moment there was a flash, a roar, and 
Sergeant Pipriac had fired. But when the smoke 
cleared away, they saw Rohan still standing unin- 
jured at the mouth of the caye, tranquilly looking 
down as if nothing whatever had occurred. The 
bullet had struck and been flattened against the 
rock in his close vicinity, but whether Pipriac 
had really taken aim at his person, or had simply 
fired off the weapon with the view of intimidating 
him, is a question that cannot easOy be answered. 
If intimidation was his object, he reckoned with- 
out his man, for Rohan Gwenfem was the last 
person in the world to be scared into submission 
by any such means. 

No sooner was it discovered that Pipriac's 
bullet had missed its mark than all the other ger^ 
darmes had their weapons cocked and ready to 
fire also, but the sergeant immediately interposed, 
with a savage growL 

" Halt arms ! Taw lea diahlet/ he who fires 
before I tell him shall smart for his pains ; " then, 
once more addressing Rohan, he cried : *^ Well, 
you are still alive ! Perhaps, then, after all, you 
will be rational, and oome quietly down and trust 
to the mercy of the emperor. Look you, I prom- 
ise nothing, but I will do my best In any case, 
you will be done for if you stay up there, for you 



cannot escape us, that is certain. Now, then I I 
am giving you another chance. Which ia it to 
be?" 

** I will never become a soldier." 

*'It is too late for that," said Mikel Orallon, 
speaking for the first time, and addressing Pipriac. 
''Besides, look you, he is a coward." 

Rohan, who heard every syllable, so clearly 
and auctibly did sound travel among those silent 
cliiBi, gazed down at the spy with a fierce look, 
and seemed once more prepared to hurl himself 
bodily from the height where he stood. Recover- 
ing himself, he agiun addressed ' his speech to 
Pipriac. 

'' I tell you, you are wastmg time. Perhaps 
I am a coward, as Mikel Grallon says ; but one 
thing is certain, that I will never go to war, and 
that I will nevef g^ve myself up alive." 

" Alive or detdfire shall have you — there is 
no escape." "« 

"Perhaps." 4 • 

" tip yonder my men are on the watch ; this 
way, that way, all ways, they ane posted. Take 
old Pipriac's word for it, and give in like a sen- 
sible man — ^you are surrounded." 

"That is true." 

" Ha ha t then you admit that I am teaching 
you good sense. Very well ! If evil happens, 
don't say old Pipriac did not warn you ! Gome 
along t " 

The answer from above was a quick spasmod- 
ic laugh, full of the hollow ring of a bitter and 
despairing heart. Leaning over from the mouth 
of the cave, Rohan pointed quietly out at the 
Gate of St. Gildas, saying r 

" If I am surrounded, so are you. Look ! " 

Pipriac turned involuntarily, as did all the 
other members of the group. The first man to 
understand the true position of affairs was Mikel 
Grallon, who, the moment his eyes glanced 
through the Gate, uttered the exclamation : 

" Holy Virgin, he is right— it is the tide ! " 

Sure enough, the sea had turned and was 
foaming whitely just beyond the Gate. A few 
minutes more, and it would enter the Cathedral) 
when retreat would be impossible. Grallon 
rushed toward the Gate, crying, " FoUow I there 
is not a moment to lose;" but Pipriac, who, 
though irascible under slight provocation, never 
lost his head in an emergency, stood his ground 
and looked up at the cave. Rohan, however, was 
no longer visible. 

" IHable ! " cried the sergeant, shaking his fist 
up at the spot where the deserter had just been 
standing. " Never mind I Give him a volley ! " 
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In a moment the grnidarma had disdiarged 
their pieces right, into the mouth of the cave; 
there was a horrible concussion, and thunder re- 
verberating far up among the cliffs. Then all fled 
for their lires. 

Thej were just in time ; but passmg round the 
point of land which led to the safe shmgle be- 
yond the Cathedral, they had to wade to the waist, 
for it was a high spring tide. The retreat was 
decidedly ignominious, and little calculated to im- 
prove the temper of Pipriao and his troop. Com- 
ing round to the dry land immediately under the 
Ladder of St. Triffine, they found a great gather- 
ing from the village, men and women, young and 
old, waiting, chattering, wondering. Among*them 
were Alain and Jannick Derval, with their sister 
Marcelle. ^ 

The horrible &scinatidil^see and know the 
worst had been too great jbr Marcelle to resist, 
antt'She had been drawn thither with the rest, al- 
most i^ainst her will Descending the Ladder, she 
had found the tide rising round the point which 
led to the Cathedral, and had crouched down, 
wildly listening, when the reports from the 
neighboring Gate broke upon her ear. What 
could those shots mean ? Had they discovered 
liim — ^was he fighting for his life, and were they 
shooting \sxm. down ? Her face grew like a mur- 
dered woman's as she waited, with the hum of 
voices around her sounding as in a dream. Then, 
as the gendarmn appeared wading round to shore 
with shouldered muskets, she had sprung to her 
feet, eagerly perusing their faces as they came. 
Others flocked eagerly around them, too, with 
eager questions. But Pipriac, cursing not loud 
but deep,' pushed his way through the crowd, fol- 
lowed by his men, neither of whom uttered a 
word. 

Mikel Grallon was following when he felt his 
arm fiercely seized ; he was about to shake off the 
offending* grip, when, turning slightly, he recog- 
nized Marcelle. 

"Speak, Mikel Grallon I" said the girl, her 
large eyes burning with an unnatural light 
*^ What have they done ? Have they found him ? 
Is he killed?" 

Honest Mikel shook his head, with what was 
meant to be a reassuring smile. 

" He is safe — ^yonder in the Cathedral of St. 
OUdas.'* 

*' In the Cathedral ? " 

"UphitheiifVot»/'» 

There was a general murmur, for, although 
the words were specially addressed to Marcelle, 



an eager tibrong had caught the news. Marcelle 
released her spasmodic hold, and Grallon passed 
on up to the shore, rejoining Pipriac and his 
satellites, who stood consulting together in a 
group. 

And now, like a fountain that is suddenly un- 
frozen from its prison in the ground, the long- 
suppressed love of Marcelle Derval rose murmur- 
ing within her heart. All things were forgotten 
save that Rohan lived, and that he was engaged 
against overwhelming odds in a frightful fight for 
life ; not even the emperor was remembered, nor 
the fact that it was against, the emperor that 
Rohan stood in revolt; it was enough for the 
time bdng to feel that Rohan had arisen, and 
with him her old, passionate dream. Only a few 
hours before she had moved about like a shadow, 
certain of nothing save of a great void within her 
soul, of a great, unutterable loss and pain ; then 
had come Mikel Grallon's discovery — ^then the 
sound of the hue and cry ; so that, indeed, she 
had scarcely had time to collect her thoughts 
rightly and to look her fate in the face. Despair 
had been easy ; hope, the faint, wild hope that 
had now come, was not so easy. She had kept 
still and dead amid the frost of her great grief, 
but when the light came, and the winds and nuns 
were loosened, she bent like a tree before the 
storm. 

Not without pride did she now remember her 
lover's strength, and observe how it had hitherto 
conquered and been successfuL He was there, 
unarmed, within a little distance, and yet he had 
escaped his enemies again, as he had often es- 
caped them before ; indeed, there seemed a charm 
upon his life, and perhaps the good God loved 
him after all I 

Gradually, from group to group, the intelli- 
gence spread that Rohan Gwenfem had ensconced 
himself up in the Trou d Oildas^ the black and 
terrible abyss into which few feet save his own 
had ever passed; and that there, night after 
night, he hid alone, communing perhaps with 
ghastly spirits of the darkness. For the place, 
all folk knew, was haunted, and few men there 
would have cared to pass along that strange 
Cathedral-floor at dead of night Did not the 
phantoms of the evil monks still wander, moan- 
ing for mercy to the pitiless saint who cast them 
into eternal chains? Had not the awful saint 
himself been seen, again and again, holding 
spectral vigil, while the seals came creeping about 
his knees, and the great cormorants sat gazing 
silently at him from the dripping walls? The 
place was terrible, cursed for the living till end- 
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less time. He who lingered there safely must 
either have made an unholy pact with the Prince 
of Evil, or be under the special protection of the 
saint of Gk>d. 

As to this last point, opinion was divided. 
A few grim pessimists held firmly that Rohan 
had sold himself body and* soul to " Master 
Roberd/' who, in his turn, had carried him safely 
through so many dangers, and was now watching 
over him carefully in his " devil's nest," up in the 
Trou. The majority, however, were inclined to 
think that a good spirit, not a bad, had taken 
the matter in hand, and that this good spirit 
might be the blessed St Gildas himself. There 
was a strong undercurrent of anti-imperial feel- 
ing, which speedily resolved itself into an unmis- 
takable sympathy with the deserter, and a belief 
that he was under divine protection. 

After a rapid consultation with his subor- 
dinates, Pipriac determined to dispatch a mes- 
senger to St. Gurlott for more assistance, and 
meantime to keep a careful watch from every 
side on the now inundated Cathedral. . Of one 
thing he was assured, that escape out of the cave 
was impossible, so long as the cliffs above and 
the shore below were carefully guarded. There 
was/io secret way which the fii^tive might take ; 
he must either, at the almost certain risk of life, 
creep right upward along the nearly inaccessible 
face of the crag, or he must swim out to sea, or 
he must pass round to the shore by the way the 
others had gone and come. Farther away in the 
direction of the village, a great precipitous head- 
land projected, surrounded on every side and at 
all tides by the sea, and quite impassable. 

"He is in the trap," growled Pipriac, "and 
only God or the devil can get him out I '* 
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While his pursuers were speculating and de- 
liberating, Rohan Gwenfem waited solitary up in 
his. hiding-place, maldng no attempt at flight ; 
which, indeed, he well knew to be at present im- 
possible. Now and then he listened, but the only 
sotmd he heard was the sea creeping in and cov- 
ering the vast Cathedral-floor. He was safe, at 
least for the time being, since the waters washed 
below and no human feet could reach him from 
{ibove. 

He lay within a vast natural cave, hewed in the 



very heart of the granite crags, and dimly lit by 
the rays that crept in by its narrow mouth, or 
Trou, Great ^iptic arches, strangely hung with 
purple moss and sopt-black fungi, loomed over- 
head, while on every side down the Uchen-coyered 
walls sparkled a dewy fretwork resembling that 
external curtain of glittering mosaic which we 
have called the " Altar." The place was vast and 
shadowy as the vault of some cathedral built by 
hands, so that one could not well discern its exact 
extent ; and here and there its walls were gashed 
with streams of water, falling down and stretch- 
ing out into blackest pools. The air was damp 
and cold, and would have been fatal to one of 
tender frame; but Rohan breathed it with the 
comfort of a hardy animal In a comer of the 
cave he had strewed a thick bed of dried seaweed, 
on which he was lying. By his side, and near to 
his hand, were his fbwler's staff, a pair of sabots^ 
and part of a black loaf ; while in a fissure of the 
wall above his head was fixed a small rude lamp 
of tin. 

Here, in complete solitude, and often in total 
darkness, he had passed many a night, and whether 
it was calm or storm he had slept sound. He was 
well used to such haunts, and his powerful phy- 
rique was in no way affected by the exposure-— in- 
deed, had it not been for the constant anxiety of 
mind created by his horrible situation,'he might 
have remained entirely unchanged. But even 
animals, however vigorous by nature, will waste 
away to skin and bone under the strain of per- 
petual fear and persecution ; and so Rohan had 
grown into the shadow of his former self — a gaunt, 
foriom-looking, hunted man, with large eyes look- 
ing out of a face jsale with unutterable pain. His 
garments, not new when he first took flight, had 
turned into sorry rags, through which gleamed 
the naked flesh ; his hur fell below his shoulders 
in a wild and matted mass ; his beard and mus- 
tache had grown profusely ; and upon his arms 
and limbs were cuts and bruises left by dangerous 
falls. One foot was swollen and partly useless-i- 
a fact over which his pursuers would have gloated 
— fot it left him practically in their power, and 
less able than usual to pursue his usual flights 
among the cliffs even had an opportunity offered. 

Hikel Grallon had suspected shrewdly when 
he guessed that Rohan owed his daily subsistence 
to the secret help of his infirm mother. Twice or 
thrice weekly Mother Gwenfem had come secretly 
to the neighborhood, b'earing with her such pro- 
visions as she was able to prepare with her own 
hands ; these she had secretly given to her son, or 
placed them with preconcerted signals on the 
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places she knew him to frequent, or even (as we 
have seen on one occasion) let them right down to 
bis hiding-place from the top of the cliffs. With- 
out this assistance, the man would necessarily 
have starved, for it was physically impossible to 
exist solely on the shell-fish and dulse which he 
was in the habit of gathering from the sea. 

He was not now alone in the cave. The goat 
Jannedik was perambulating uneasily to and fro, 
carefully keeping at a distance from the mouth, 
through which so alarming a volley had lately 
been nuning. From time to time she came up 
close, and rubbed her head into his hand, as if 
soliciting an explanation of the extraordinary 
scene which had just taken place. 

The visits of Jannedik to her master's hiding- 
place had been erratic. She had first discovered 
him by accident, while roaming at random, as was 
her custom, among the cliffs; then, once ac- 
quainted with his haunts, she had come again ; 
and now seldom a day passed without a visit from 
her, however brief. Her coming and going soon 
became an exciting event, for when she appeared 
Rohan did not feel altogether without companion- 
ship, and she had strange, wild ways to soothe 
% human heart Nor was this all. Many a secret 
communication had been concealed about the 
goat's thick coat, and borne from the fugitive to 
his mother in her cottage. 

More than an hour had passed since Pipriac 
and the rest had fled from the Cathedral, when 
Rohan rose from his seat and passed out again 
into the open air at the cavern's mouth. All was 
perfectly still ; the green water filled the floor of 
the Cathedral, covering all its weedy tombs, and 
a seal was swimming round and round, seeking in 
vain to find a landing-place along the walls. 
Standing up there, he felt like one suspended be- 
tween water and sky. 

So far there had been a certain fierce satisfac- 
tion in resisting what so many living men deemed 
the irresistible. Weak and single-handed as he 
was, he had stood up in revolt against the em- 
peror — ^had openly and unhesitatingly defied him 
and abjured him — ^had conjured up on his behalf 
all the power and elements of Nature — had cried 
to the earth, ** Hide me t " and to the sea, ** Pro- 
tect me ! " and had not cried in vain. True, he 
had suffered in the struggle, as all that revolt 
must suffer; but so far no spedally evil conse- 
quence, apart from his own unpleasant experi- 
ences, had ensued from the attitude he had taken. 
He had certainly obeyed the behest of his con- 
adence, and that to him, then, and thenceforth 
forever, was the veritable voice of Gbd. 



In those hours of dark extremity Marcelle 
Derval was to him both an anguish and a conso-' 
lation: an anguish, because he feared that she 
loved him no longer, that her sympathy was with 
his enemies, that she believed him to be a rene- 
gade from a good cause, a traitor, and a coward ; 
a consolation, because he remembered all that 
she had been to him, and because, night after 
night, passionate and loving as of old, she came 
to him in dreams. Many a lonely hour, when no 
soul was near, he had lingered in the centre of 
the Cathedral, going over in his mind all the de- 
tails of that divine day when first he clasped her 
in his arms and felt her virgin kiss upon, his 

mouth. 

"Solitude to him 
Was Bweet society,'' 

when he had for companionship her quiet image. 
He saw her then as a little child, walking with 
him hand-in-hand along the sands of the village ; 
or, as a happy girl, climbing with him the lonely 
crags, and watching him as he gathered cliff- 
flowers and sea-birds' eggs ; or, as a holy maiden, 
kneeling by his side before the altar of the little 
chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde. Such happy 
memories are consecrated gleams, which make 
this low earth heaven. 

Yet he had lost her, that was clear ; he had 
chosen his lot with the outcasts of the earth, with 
those Esaus who refuse to acquiesce in the ac- 
cepted jurisdiction of the world, and who map 
out a perilous existence for themselves at the cost 
of family, caste, peace of body and mind, sym- 
pathy, and social honor. He might as well — nay, 
far b^ter from this mundane point of view — ^have 
denied his God as have denied the emperor ; for 
the emperor seemed omnipotent, while Gk>d re- 
mained so acquiescent in evil, and so far away. 
Faith in the divine order of things had long for- 
saken him. His only reliance now was on Nature, 
and on his own^eart ; for if the worst came to 
the worst, he could die. 

With every hour and every day that he 
brooded thus his hate of war grew deeper, the 
justification of his resistance seemed more abso- 
lute. Even if safe submission had then been pos- 
sible, on the condition that he recanted and joined 
the great army that did Napoleon's will, he would 
have resisted with even more tenadty than at the 
first, for he was a man in whom ideas grow 
and multiply themselves, and become sinews of 
strength to the secret will. With his moral cer- 
tainty deepened his physical horror. In the 
darkness of that lonely cave he had conjured up 
such phantoms of the battle-field as might fitly 
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people the blood-red fields of hell; all that he 
had read, all that he had fancied and feared, took 
tangible shapes, and moved to and fro along 
those sunless walls ; ghastly spectres and adum- 
brations of an all too horrible reality, they came 
there from time to time, paralyzing his heart with 
despair and fear. 

So that, after all, if we must have it so, he was 
in a certain sense of the word a coward, capable 
of the nervous prostration cowards feeL He had 
senses overkeen and subtile, and could detect 
even there in his cave the fatal scent which is 
found in slaughter-houses where cattle are slain, 
and on battle-fields where men are butchered ; he 
could hear the cry of the stricken, hold the cold 
hand of the dead ; he was conscious of the widow 
weeping and the orphan wailing ; and he beheld 
the burning trail which the war-serpent left wher- 
ever it crawled, the blood and tears which fell to 
earth, the fire and smoke which rose to heaven. 
With more than a poet's vision — ^with the,coi\ju- 
ration of a vivid imagination stirred by deep per- 
sonal dread — he could see and hear these things. 
Each man bears his own inferno within his breast ; 
and these were Rohan Gwenfem^s. 

I 

In due time the tide, which had risen high up 
the walls of the Cathedral, and was shining smooth 
as glass and green as malachite, began to ebb out 
through the Gate. Rohan stood watchmg it from 
the TroUy while gradually it sank lower and lower, 
till a man might have waded waist-deep on the 
shingly floor. Gradually the great weed-covered 
bowlders and granite slabs became visible, and a 
certain space immediately under the cave was 
left quite dry. Standing thus, Rohan calculated 
his chances. Ascent was certainly possible, though 
difficult in the extreme, and beyond measure 
dangerous; impossible certainly to a man en- 
cumbered by arms or any heavy weapon. Nor 
could more than one man approach at a time, 
that was certain^, In a word, Rohan's position 
was virtually impregnable, so long as he kept 
upon the watch. 

Just then Jannedik came out from the cave, 
and began quietly to walk upward. Her path 
was easy for some distance, being the same path 
by which Rohan had lately descended, but when 
she had passed a certain point she became as a 
fly walking up a perpendicular wall. At last, 
without once slipping a foot, she disappeared, 
like a bird fading away into the skies. 

Which skies had darkened again, and were 
blurred with a dark mist The rain, blown in from 
the sea, was beating pitilessly against the face of 



the cUfTs, deepening to moist purple their granite 
Btains, and li^^ting up liquid gleama in their 
grassy fissures. It UXl now heavily on Rohan, 
but he Bcaroely heeded it— he was wmter>proof ; 
besides, it was warm rain, such as steals sweet 
scent fh>m the boughs in autumn woods and 
lanes. 

Slowly, calmly, quite sheltered from the wet 
wind which blew without, the sea ebbed from 
the Cathedral, until at last it all disappeared 
through the Gftte, and only the glistening waUs 
and shingle showed that it had been lately there. 
The sea washed, and the rain fell, and the wind 
moaned, while Rohan stood watting and watch- 
ing. Presently he heard another sound, faintly 
wafted to him through the Gate. - Human voices ! 
His pursuers were returning. 

As the sounds came nearer and nearer, he 
quietly withdrew into the cave. 

Fipriac and the gendarmes did not return 
alone ; besides Mikel Grallon, there came a swarm 
of villagers, men and women, excited and expect- 
ant From time to time the sergeant turned 
upon them and drove them back with oaths, but, 
after retreating a few yards, they invariably drew 
nigh once more. I'ipriao could do nothing, for 
he was in a minority, and they numbered three 
or four score ; and so now, when he reentered the 
Cathedral with his men, the crowd, chattering and 
pointing, blocked up the Gate and partially filled 
the CathedraL 

From the darkness of his cave, Rohan, hhn- 
self unseen, could behold this picture : leaning 
forward to the jTVok, but keeping well in dark- 
ness, he looked down upon the pygmy shapes be- 
low hun — first, Fipriao and the others, crawling 
up toward the *' Altar" like so many dwarfs, 
their bayonets glittering, their voices muttering ; 
then the villagers in their quaint dresses of many 
colors, gazing up in wonder and tremulous antici- 
pation. Suddenly his heart leaped within him ftnd 
he grew ghastly pale ; for behold, standing apart, 
some yards in front of the group from the village, 
he recognized Marcelle, quietly looking upward. 
He could see her pale face set in its saffron coif, 
he could feel the light of her large, upturned eyes. 
What had brought her there ? Ah, God ! was tlt/e 
leagued against him with his persecutors ? Had 
she come to behold his misfortune and degrada- 
tion, perhaps his death ? Sick with such thoughts, 
he strained his painful sight upon her, forgetting 
all else in the intensity of his excitement So a 
wild animal gazes from its lair when the cruel 
hunters are close at hand. 
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And now, Pipriac, to business ; for ye are 
many against one, and the emperor is impatient 
to settle the affsdr' of this rerolter, iliat of him 
may be made a terror and a shining example to 
all the flock ! Fetch him down, O PIpriac, from 
his hiding-place ; draw the fox from his hole into 
full day ; spare not, but take him alive, with a 
▼iew to full and proper retribution ! It is use- 
less, indeed, to stand here with thy myrmidons, 
with so many gaping throats, staring up, as if the 
deserter would drop into thy mouth I 

Yet this is exactly what Pipriac is doing, and, 
indeed, the more he stares and gapes the more 
puzzled does he become. If one were a bird or a 
fly, yea, or a snail, one might climb up yonder to 
the care, but being a man, and moreover a man 
not too steady on the legs, Pipriac justly deems 
the feat impossible ; nevertheless, he suggests to 
this comrade and to that, and notably to Mikel 
Grallon, the performance of that forlorn hope ; 
with not much result, save grumbling, refusals, 
and mutinous looks. Meantime, he grows sav- 
age, for he believes the villagers are laughing at 
his discomfiture, and, finding deeds impossible, 
again has recourse to words. 

" YHiat, ho, deserter I Listen I Are you here f 
DiaJble I do you bear me ? Attend I '* 

There is no answer save the echoes reverbe- 
rating from cliff to cliff. 

** Malediction ! '* cries the sergeant. **If he 
should be gone t *' 

''That is impossible," said Mikel Grallon. 
" Unless he is a ghost, he is still theoK." 

** And who the devil says he is no< a ghost? " 
snarls Pipriac. "Fisherman, you are an ass — 
stand back 1 If we had but a ladder, we would 
do ; malediction I if we had only a ladder." And 
he shrieked aloud again at the top of his voice : 
" Deserter ! Number one t Rohan Gwenfem I " 

But there was no answer whatever, no stir, 
no sound. The villagers looked at one another 
and smiled, while Maroelle crossed herself and 
prayed. 
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It is necessary to be precise as to the date of 
these occurrences. When the fishermen beheld 
that memorable midnight vision in the Cathedral, 
and mistook for St. Gildas and the Fiend the liv- 
ing shapes of Rohan and Jannedik the goat, it 
was just after the June festival. Many weeks had 



elapsed while Mikel Grallon was secretly upon 
the scent of the f^xgltiye ; but nearly three entire 
months had passed away before he actually dis- 
covered the whole truth that Rohan lived, and 
was hiding in the great Cathedral. So that it was 
now the end of September, 1818. 

A memorable time, out in the great storm- 
beaten world, as well as here in lonely Eromlalx ; 
other tides were turning besides that which comes 
and goes with weary iteration on the sea-shore ; 
stranger storms were gathering than any little 
Eromlaix knew: nay, had gathered, and were 
bursting now around the figure of the one Colos- 
sus who bestrode the world. On the Rhine had 
Napoleon paused, facing the multitudinous waves 
of avenging hosts ; had lifted up his finger, like 
King Canute of old, crying, " Thus far and no 
farther I " — ^yet, to bis wonder, the waves^ still 
roared, and the tide stiU rose, and the living 
waters were now washing blood-red about his 
feet. Would he be submerged f Would his evil 
genius fail him at last ? These were the supreme 
questions of autumn, 1818. AH the world was 
against him ; nay, the world and the sea and the 
sky ; yet he had tamed all these before, and might 
again ; and his word was still a power to coi\jure 
with, his presence still an inspiration, his shadow 
still a portent and a doom. He might emerge ; 
and then? Why, there was little left for the 
stabbed and bleeding earth but to die ; for, alas ! 
she could bear no more. 

Our business is not yet with the movement of 
great armies, with the motion of those elemental 
forces against which the Avatar was then strug- 
gling ; our picture is to contain the microcosm, not 
the macrocosm ; yet the one is pot^itial in the 
other, as one monera of Haeckel represents the 
aggregate of a million moneras visibly ooTsring 
the sea-bottom but germinated from one invisi? 
ble speck. No human pen, piling horror upon 
horror, can represent the aggregate of war ; it 
can only catalogue individual agonies, each of 
which brings the truth nearer home than any 
number of generalities. And we, who are about 
to chronicle to the best of our power a siege in 
mhiiature, begin by affirming that it represents 
the spirit of all sieges, however ck>lo6sal in scale, 
however aggrandized by endless combinations of 
the infinitesimaL 

Here in Kromlaix the matter is simple enough 
— ^it is one man against many ; up till now it has 
been bloodless, and so far as the one man him> 
self is concerned it may remain so till the end. 

And now, muse, for a pen of fire to chroni- 
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de the doings of Pipiiao the indomitable, as at 
last, with fiery Bardolphian nose lifted in the air, 
he collects his martial forces together ! Small pity 
now is left in hi^ heart for the creature whom he 
pursues ; all his fierce passions are aroused, and his 
only aspiration is for cruel victory ; his Toice is 
choked, his eyes are dim with rage and blood- 
thirst He, Pipriac, commissary and representative 
of the emperor, to be defied and held at bay by a 
single peasant, crouching unarmed like a fox in a 
hole t^by a miserable deserter, who has openly re- 
fused to fight for his country, who is a elunuin and 
a coward, with a price upon his head I It is utterly 
incredible, and not to be endured. Up, some of 
you, and drag him down I Andr6, Pierre, Hoel, 
climb I T<nu les diables / is there not a man 
among you — ^not a creature with the heart of a 
fly ? Ha I if Pipriac were not old, if his legs were 
not shaky, Would he not read you a lesson, rogues 
that you are f 

Stimulated by the curses of his superior, Pierre 
takes off his shoes, puts his bayonet between his 
teeth, and begins to climb ; the rocks are per- 
pendicular and slippery, but there are crevices 
for the hands and feet Pierre makes way, 
watched eagerly by all the others; suddenly, how- 
ever, his foot slips, and down he comes with a 
groan. Fortunately, he had not gone far, and 
beyond a few bruises he is little hurt. 

Now it is Andr^^s tiirn — ^Andr^, a dark, 
beetle-browed, determined - looking dog, with 
powerful legs and sinewy hands. He makes even 
better way than Pierre ; foot by foot, bayonet be- 
tween teeth, he goes up; there is not a word, 
there is scarcely a breath ; he is half-way, cling- 
ing to the treacherous rocks with fingers and toes 
like a cat's claws, and wearing a cat-like 'deter- 
mination in his face, when suddenly one utters a 
cry, and points up. Andr6 looks up too, and 
there, stretched out above him, are two hands, 
and in those two hands, poised, an enormous 
fragment of rock. A white, murderous face glares 
over at him — the face of Rohan Gwenfem ! 

It would be easy now to pick off the deserter, 
but if this were done, what of Andr6 ?— 4own 
would descend the stone, and woe to him who 
clung below. Andr6 does the best he can under 
the circumstances : he descends hand over hand, 
more rapidly than he ascended. By the time that 
he drops again upon the shingle the face and 
arms above are gone. 

*^ Maledictiion I " cries Pipriac ; " then he 
means to fight I " 

Yes, Pipriac, make sure of that ; for is it not 
written that the very worm will turn, and that 



even innocent things become terrible when they 
struggle for sweet life ? Nor shall this man be 
blamed if he becomes what you make him — a 
murderous and murdering animal, with all the 
gentle love ana pit> burned up within his veins — 
and with one thought uppermost only, that of 
overthrowing and destroying those who woidd 
overthrow and destroy him ; which thought may 
in due time be kindled to fiercer blood-thirst and 
more hideous hunger for vengeance. In every 
strong man's heart there is a devil ; beware how 
you rouse it here I 

Another volley into the mouth of the cave, 
given furiously at a signal from the sergeant, is 
only waste of ammunition. The bullets patter 
on the top of the TVou, and fall down flattened 
on the spot where Rohan lately stood. The clififs 
roar, the villagers utter a terrified murmur; then 
there is silence. 

Other attempts to climb follow, all without 
success. Once the poised rock descends, and 
Andr6, who was climbing again, only just drops 
to the earth and draws aside in time. Curses 
and threats rise to the cave ; Pipriac utters hor- 
rible imprecations. Shots are fired again and 
again ; but all miss their mark, for Rohan now 
is upon his guard. The siege has begun in ear- 
nest. 

Sunset comes, and nothing has been done; 
the situation seems actually unassailable* The 
rain has been falling more or less all day, and 
every man is wet through and out of temper. The 
crowd of villagers, with Marcelle among them, 
still looks on, in stupefied content that the ffen- 
darmea are baffled at every turn. 

Now the tide creeps up to the Gate once more, 
and all precipitately retreat, the military with an 
au revoir of threats and objurgations. The great 
Cathedral is empty, all is silent But who is this 
that, lingering behind the rost, creeps up close 
under the " Altar," turns her white face upward, 
and moans out the deserter's name — 

" Rohan, Rohan ! " 

There is no reply; she stands uplifting her 
aims, tears streaming^down her cheeks. 

'^ Rohan, speak to me I Ah, God, can you not 
hear ? " 

Still there is silence, and, turning sadly, she 
walks down the dark Cathedral and follows the 
rest out of the Gate. She is in lime, but at the 
promontory the water is knee-deep as she wades 
round. 

Yes, he had heard ; lying in there upon his 
bed of weeds, he had heard the voice, and peer- 
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ing down, himself in darkness, he had seen the 
piteous face he loyed, looking upward. He had 
no heart to answer ; her face shook his soul more 
painfully than even those fierce faces of his ene- 
mies ; but the excitement of the day had made him 
mad, suspicious, and distruslful even of her. He 
saw her pass away after the rest ; he gazed after 
her with a dull, dumb despair, like one in a dream ; 
then, when she had gone, he threw himself down 
upon his bed and Wept 

Ah, those tears of a strong man t — ^wrung like 
drops from stone, like moisture from iron ; shed 
not for sorrow, not in self-pity,, but in pure sur- 
cease of heart. With the apparition of that face 
came upon him the consciousness of all that be 
had lost, of all the love and peace that he had 
nearly won : the certainty of what he was now, 
who had once been' so strong and glad; the 
knowledge of his almost certain doom, for was 
not the fatal mark already upon his forehead ? 
^* MarceUe t Marcelle ! " The name went up unto 
the hollows of the caye, and yoices answered him 
like cries from his own heart, and all his force 
was broken. So night came, and found him 
wearied out. 

All that night he was left in peace, but he 
knew well that close watch was kept without the 
Cathedral; in no case would, he haye stirred, for 
no other place was so safe, and his foot was still 
in pain. He rested in the total darkness, with- 
out a light of any kind ; he heard the pigeons 
come into their roosts in the rocks, and he saw 
the bats slip in and out against the dim blue 
gleam at the caye's mouth ; and harmless liying 
creatures crawled oyer him as he lay. About 
midnight, when the tide was ebbing, he waited 
expectant, but no one returned. A cold moon 
rose, flooding the Cathedral with her beams, and 
shining far out with one silyery track upon the 
sea. 

It was then that he first bestirred himself and 
labored in preparation for his enemies. Scattered 
on the floor of the caye were many loose pieces 
of rock, both huge and small, which in CQurse 
of time had detached themselyes from the cllffk ; 
these he carefully carried to the mouth of the 
caye, piling them one upon another in readiness 
to be ci^t oyer on any assailant who might climb 
from below; lifting some, rolling others; now 
and then inyoluntarily letting one slip from his 
aching hold, and crash down on the beach below. 
For hours he labored, for it was no easy task; 
some of the stones being heayy enough, falling 
from that height, to crush an ox. When he had 
done, his hands were bleeding, out by the sharp 



;es of the stones. Finally, when the tide 
crept into the place once more, he threw himself 
on his bed and slept 

• 

When he awoke it was broad day*— the mouth 
of the caye was bright, and a confused murmur 
broke upon his ear. He started up and listened. 
A loud, authoritatiye yoice was calling him by 
name. Crawling forward to the mouth of the 
caye, now partially blocked up by the rocks and 
stones, he peered cautiously oyer, and saw, stand- 
ing on the shingle below him, a crowd of men, 
almost all of whom wore uniform and carried 
bayonets; while in their midst, calling out his 
name, was a tall, gray-headed man in semi-mili- 
tary dress, whom he recognized as the Mayor of 
St Guriott 

Again, the mayor, holding a paper in his 
hand, called his name aloud. After a moment's 
hesitation, he answered, '*I am herel" There 
was a babble of yoices, a flashing of weapons ; 
then the mayor said again : 

** Silence ! — Gwenfem, are you attending ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do you know me ? " 

" Yes." 

The answers were ^yen distinctly, but Rohan 
was careful to keep his person totally concealed. 

** You were drawn for the conscription in the 
early summer, and your name was first upon the 
list Wretched man, you are at last discoyered, 
as eyery one will be who deserts his country in 
the hour of need ; there is no longer any chance 
of escape ; why do you still persist in a miserable 
resistance ? In the name of the emperor, I bid 
you yield yourself up." 

No answer. 

" Do you hear me ? Are you still refractory ? 
Haye you not one word to say for yourself? 
None ? " 

After a moment's pause, the yoice from the 
caye replied : * 

"Yes, one." 

"Speak, then I" 

" If I surrender as you desire, what then? " 

The mayor shrugged his shoulders. 
, " You will be 9hot, of course, as a warning to 
others." 

"And if I refuse?" 

" Why, then, you wiU die too, but like a dog. 
Ther^ is but one law for deserters— one law and 
short shrift Now, do you understand ? " 

" I understand." 

" And to saye trouble, will you surrender ? " 

"NotwhUelUvel" 
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The mayor, folding up his paper, banded it to 
Sergeant Pipriao with an air that said, ''I hare 
done my duty, and wash my hands of the whole 
alTair." A long colloquy ensued, at the end of 
wfaidi the mayor taid, 'frowning : 

'* The rest is in your hands, and should be 
easy ; he is only one man, while you are many. 
I leave it to you, Sergeant Pipriac ; be must be 
taken, dead or alive.'* 

" That is more easily said than done," said 
Pipriac ; "it is more than a man's life is worth 
to climb up there ; and, besides, without ladders 
only one man could ascend at a time." 

The mayor mused ; he was a grim, pale-look- 
ing man, with cruel gray eyes and pitiless mouth. 

" The example is a dangerous one, Sergeant 
Pipriac; at all risks he must be reached. Are 
there no ladders in the village ? '* 

"Ah, m'sieu," returned Pipriac, "just cast 
your eye up at the Trou; it would be a long 
ladder indeed to reach so far, and even then — ^" 

At this moment Mikel Gralion, hat in hand, 
approached the mayor as if to speak. 

" If^sieu le maire — " 

"What man is this?" asked the mayor, 
scowling. 

" This is the man who first gaveinfonnation," 
said Pipriac 

" Stand back, fisherman I What do you 
want?" 

Hikel Gralion, instead of falling back, came 
closer, and said, in a low voice : 

" Pardon, nCtieu le maire^ but there is one 
way if aU the rest fttt^" 

"WeU?" 

" The deserter is without means of subsistence. 
If the worst come to the worst, he must starve to 
death." 
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Michael Gballon, with characteristic and 
cruel foremght, had hit upon the truth : that, how- 
ever successful Rohan Gwenfem might be in keep- 
ing his assailants at bay from his seemingly im< 
pregnable position, he must inevitably, unless pro- 
visioned for a period which was altogether un- 
likely, either yield himself up or famish and die. 
To secure this latter end, it was necessary care- 
fully to cut off all avenues of supply, which, in- 
deed, Pipriac had already done, every portion of 
the cliilb, both above and below, being well 



watched and guarded ; and now the only question 
was, whether to try at once to take the position 
by storm, or to wait patiently until such time 
as the deserter either capitulated or perished of 
starvation. Pipriac, bemg a man of action, was 
for an immediate attack; with which view he 
sent messengers to scour the village for ladders 
of some sort ; but when these messengers returned 
empty-jianded, after searching high and low, he 
saw the hopelessness of rapid attack, and deter- 
mined to conduct the siege passively until such 
time as capitulation came. It should never be said 
that old Piyiiao was baffled and defied by a peas- 
ant, smiling as it were within a stone's-throw of 
his hand. Toiu% les diable» ! duty was duty, and it 
should be done, though it took him a score of 
years! 

In. the mean time, however, he sent to St Gur- 
lott for ladders, which might be useful sooner or 
later, if not for reaching the deserter alive, at 
least for recovering his dead body. Then, pendr 
ing their arrival, he sat down, like a mighty gen- 
eral with his army surrounding a beleaguered 
town, before the Trou d QUdat, 

Figuratively, not literally; for the constant 
ebbing and flowing of the tide left the Cathedral 
quite out of the question for headquarters ; and, 
moreover, it was necessary for Pipriac to pass to 
and fro, inspunng and directing his men, both 
those stationed on the high clifb and those be- 
low. 

A day and a night passed; and the prisoner 
made no sign. 

. It would be tedious to describe the various 
harmless sallies of the besiegers. At every morU 
mer they watched the cave and reconnoitred, but 
saw nothing of the besieged; sometimes they 
called aloud upon him, at others they crept in and 
crept out in silence. AU the night double watch 
was kept, not one avenue of escape being over- 
looked; and, to make assurance doubly sure, 
Pipriac refused to let any villager, man or woman, 
approach the scene of the siege. Twice Har- 
celle Derval was driven back, almost at bayonet- 
point, for the men were growing savage through 
sheer impatience. What her errand was none 
knew ; but one suspected : that it was to carry 
the deserter bread. 

On the morning of the second day the sea 
rose high, and the wind blew boisterously from 
the southeast ; by noon the wind had risen to a 
storm ; before night it was blowing a gale, with 
heavy, blinding rain. For two days and nightd 
more the storm continued, growing fiercer and 
fiercer, on the land and on the sea : the great 
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cliffs Bhook, the cormorants sat half staring in 
their ledges looking at the raging sea. The gen- 
darme9 kept their posts, relieying eadi- other at 
regular intenrals. The sentinels bore lanterns, 
which were flashed full all night upon the clii& 
in the neighborhood of the cave. 

In the tumult of these tempestuous nights 
Rohan might possibly have escaped, but he did 
not try : out in the open country he would have 
soon been taken, and he knew no ^ coign of van- 
tage *' equal to the position he occupied. Twice, 
at conaiderable peril, he made his way hi dark- 
ness up the cliff to the spot where he had been 
discoTered by Mikel Grallon and the rest ; and 
on the second occasion a hand from above, as 
before, let him down food — blacl^ bread and 
coarse cheese. So he did not stanre— yet 

And now the storm abated, and calm days 
came, and nights with a bright moon. The be- 
siegers made no attempt to reach him ; they had 
clearly determined on starving him out 

On the fifth night from the commencement of 
the siege the besiegers made a discovery. The 
sentinels on the crags above, as they stood 'twixt 
sleeping and waldng at their poets, saw a dark 
figure creeping, almost crawling, on the edges of 
the crags; sometimes it paused and lay quite 
still ; at others it almost ran ; and at first they 
crossed themselves superstitiously, for they 
deemed it sometiiing unearthly. There was a 
moon, but from time to time her light was buried 
in dense clouds. Now, whenever the moonlight 
shone out, the figure lay still ; whenever all be- 
came dark it agam moved forward. 

One gendarme, separating himself from his 
fellows, followed on his hands and knees— moved 
when the figure moved — ^patised when the figure 
paused—- and at last, with a powerful effort of the 
will — for he had his superstitipns— sprang for- 
ward, sdzed the figure— and found it flesh and 
blood. 

Then the others, running up with lanterns, 
flashed them in the pale face of a woman, who 
uttered a loud wail— Mother Gwenfem. 

Her errand was instantiy discovered ; she car- 
ried food, which she was obviously about to con- 
vey to her son by means of a hempen cord, 
which they also found upon her person. It was 
a pitiful business, and some there would fain have 
washed their hands of it ; but the more brutal 
ones, faithful to their duty, drove the old woman 
back to her cottage at the bayonet-point From 
that time forth a still closer watch was kept, so 
that no soul could possibly have left the village 
and approached the great cliff-wall unseen. 



"He will die!" 
. " Mother, he shall not die 1 " 

" There is no hope— there is no way ; ah, my 
curse on Pipriac, and on them all t *' 

"Pray to the good God! He will direct us ! " 

" Why should I pray ? God is agahist us, 
God and the emperor ; my boy will die, my boy 
will die!" 

It was evening ; and the two women — ^Mother 
Gwenfem and Marcelle-HMit alone together in 
the widow's cottage, dining together and crying 
in despair ; for the widow's last attempt to send 
succor to her son had failed, and now her very 
door was watched by cruel eyes. Ah, it was ter- 
rible ! to think that the son of her womb was out 
yonder starving in the night, that he had not 
tasted bread for many hours, that she was power- 
less to stir to help him any more 1 What she had 
previously been able to convey to him had been 
barely sufficient to support life, yet it had suf- 
ficed; but flow/— a whole day and night had 
passed since she had vidnly tried to reach him, 
and had been discovered in the attempt Merci- 
ful God ! to thmk of the darkness, and the cold, 
and the dreary solitude of the cave ; and then, 
to crown all, the hunger 1 

The agony of those months of horror had left 
their mark on the weary woman; gaunter and 
more grim than ever, a skeleton only sustained 
by the intensity of the maternal fire that burned 
within her, she waited and watched : that ominous 
blue color of the lips often proclaiming the secret 
disease that preyed within. Her comfort in those 
desolate hours had been Maroelle, who^ with a 
daughter's love and more than a daughter's duty, 
had watched over her and helped her m her holy 
struggle. 

Come back to the Cathedral of St Gildas. It 
is night, the tide is full, and the moon is shining 
on the watery floor. Far above on the cUffii the 
sentinels are watching; on the shores around 
they are scattered, standing or lying ; Pipriac is 
not with them, but he, too, wherever he is, is on 
the ^t 9ive, All is still and cabn : stillest Of all 
that white face gazing seaward out of the cave. 

The pinch has come at last, the cruel pinch 
and pang which no strength of will can subdue, 
which nothing but bread can appease. Last 
night Rohan Gwenfem ate his last crust ; then, 
climbing up to the old spot, watched for the old 
signal, as he had watched the night before, in 
vain. When food had come he had husbanded it 
with care— only partaking of just enough to sup- 
port simple life, dividing the rest into portions for 
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tbe future hours ; but he had come to the end at 
last Down on the shores there might be shell- 
fish capable of nourishing life, but thither he 
dared not fare : he must remain, like a rat, within 
his hole ; and help from the sea-birds there was 
none, for the puiBins had all fled many weeks be- 
fore, and the gulls were strong-winged and be- 
yond his reach. Water he lacked not ; the cold 
rocks distilled tkai liberally enough ; but food 
he had 'none— nay, not even the dulse of the 
sea to gnaw. He was caged, trapped ; and now 
he stanrecL 

What wonder, then, if his face locked wild 
and despiairing as he gazed out on the lonely sea ? 
Far out in the moon, creeping like black water- 
snakes along the water, he saw the fishing-boats 
going seaward— ah, how merrily had he sailed 
with them in those peaceful days that were gone I 
He had loat all that; he had lost the world. . . . 
Yet he could bear all, he would not care, if he 
had only a crust of bread to eat I 

Sometimes his head swooned round, for al- 
ready hunger had begun to attack the citadels of 
life; sometimes he fell away into a doze and 
awoke shivering; yet, waking or asleep, he sat 
watching at the cave's mouth in desolation and 
despair. 

« 

**RohanI BohanI" 

He starts from his half-sleep, looking wildly 
round him. Almighty God I is it a dream f Some- 
thing black stirs there in the moonlight ; some- 
thing black, and amid.it something white. It is 
too dim Ibr him to see well-^to distinguish 
shapes— but he can hear the well-known voice, 
thou^ it comes only in a whisper. Can it be 
real f 

"Rohan! Rohan!" 

Yes, it is real ! Peering down he sees, float- 
ing under the Altar, a smaU boat containing two 
figures. Yes, surely a boat, by the movement of 
the muffled oars. It moves softly up and down 
in the great swell that rises and falls in the Cathe- 
dral. 

"Rohan, are you there? listen, it is I — 
Marcelle! Ah, now I see you! — whisper low, 
for they are on the watch." 

"Who is with you?" 

" J4n Goron; we crept along close to shore 
through the Porte d'Ingnal, aAid no one saw ; but 
there iis no time to lose. We have brought you 
food ! » 

The man's eyes glitter as he bends over the 
descent, looking down at the boat. As he hangs 
in this attitude, a sound strikes upon his ears, 



and he listens wildly; agun ! yes, it Is the Bound 
of oars beyond the gate. 

(( Quick 1 begone 1 " he cries ; " they are com- 
mgl— Seel throw the food down on the shingle 
and fly I" 

The tide is still nearly full, but just under the 
3hm there is a narrow space of shingle from 
whioh the water has Just ebbed, and on which 
the boat's prow strikes at intervals. On this 
shingle Marcelle, leaning quickly forward, de- 
posits what she bears ; then, with an impulsive 
movement, she stretches her arms eagerly up to 
him who hangs above her, as if to embrace him, 
while Jkn Goron, with a few swift strokes of the 
oars, forces the light boat across the Cathedral- 
floor, through the Gate, and out to the sea be- 
yond. Scarcely has he passed the shadow of the 
Gate, however, -when a gruff voiee demands, 
"Who goes there?" and a black pinnace, rowed 
by sailors of the coast-guard, bears down from 
the darkness. In an instant a heavy hand is laid 
on the gunwale of Goron's boat; bayonets and 
cutiasses glisten in the dim moonlight, and a 
familiar voice cries : 

" Tone In diablt$ 1 It is a woman ! " 

The speaker is Pipriac, and he stands in the 
stem of the pinnace, glaring over at Marcelle. 

** The lantern I let us see her face ! " 

Some one lifts a lighted lantern from the bot- 
tom of the boat and flashes its rays right into 
the face of Marcelle. She is soon recognized; 
and then the same proceeding is gone through 
with Goron, whose identity is hailed with a volley 
of expletives. 

" Is this treason ? " cries Pipriac " Maledic- 
tion ! answer, one or both. What the foul fiend 
are you domg out here by the Gate at such an 
hour? Do you know what will be the conse- 
quence if you aiy discovered uding and abetting 
the deserter ? Well, it will be death !— death, 
look you — even for you, Marcelle Derval, though 
you are only a girl and a child 1 " 

Marcelle answers with determination, though 
her heart is sick with apprehension lest her er- 
rand is discovered : 

" Surely one may row upon the water without 
offense. Sergeant Pipriac." 

" Ah, bah ! tell that to the fishes ; old Pipri- 
ac is not so stupid. — ^Here, one of you, search the 
boat." 

A man leaps, lantern in hand, from the larger 
boat into the smaller, searches it, and finds noth- 
ing: at which Pipriac shakes his head and 
growls. It is characteristic of Pipriac that when 
he is least really angry he vociferates and objur- 
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gates the most ; when most subdued he is most 
dangerous. On the present occasion his language 
is quite unquotable. When he has finish^, one 
of the men inquires quietly if Mareelle and Goron 
are to be arrested or suffered to go about thdr 
business. 

*' Curses upon them, let them go! but we 
must keep our eyes open henceforth. — JUn Goron, 
^ I suspect you — ^be warned, take no more moon- 
light excursions.— If arcelle, you too are warned ; 
you come of a good stock, and I should be sorry 
to see you get into trouble. Now, away with 
you I — ^Home, like lightning! And, hark you, 
when next you come out here by night you will 
find it go hard with you indeed. Begone I " 

Jdo Mareelle and Goron go free-^partly, per- 
haps, through the secret good-nature of the ser- 
geant. Goron pulls rapidly for the village, and 
soon his boat touches the shore immediately be- 
neath the cottage of Mother Gwenfem. 

Meantime Pipriac has peered through the Ghite 
into the Cathedral ; seeing all quiet and 'in dark- 
ness, he gives the order to depart, and so his 
boat, too, disappears from the scene. No sooner 
has the sound of his oars quite died away in the 
distance than a dark figure begins to descend 
from the cave; hanging by feet and hands to 
creep down from ctevlce to creyice of the danger- 
ous wall, until it reaches the space of shingle be> 
neath : there it finds the burden which Mareelle 
brought, which it secures carefiilly before again 
climbing ; then, even more rapidly than it came 
down, it proceeds to reascend, and, ere long, in 
perfect* safety, it returns to the mouth of the 
cave. So Rohan Gwenfem is saved from famine 
fo^ the time being. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A FOUS-FOOTED CHRISTIAN. 

The siege has lasted nearly a fortnight, and 
still the deserter seems as far off from surrender- 
ing as ever. It is inscrutable, inconceivable ; for 
every avenue of M is now blocked, and there is 
no known qieans by which a human being could 
bring him help, dther by land or sea. 'Save for 
the fact that from time to time glimpses are 
caught of his person, and incUcations given of 
his existence, one would imagme the deserter to 
be dead. Tet he is not dead ; and he does not 
offer to surrender ; and, indeed, he is tiresomely 
on the alert. Naturally, the patience of his pur- 
suers is exhausted ; but they do not neglect their 



usual precautions. Pipriac, in his secret mind 
(where he is superstitious), begins to think he is 
dealing with a ghost, after all ; for surely no hu- 
man being, single-handed, could so consummately 
and so calmly set at defiance all the forces of the 
law, of Pipriac, and of the great emperor. Of 
one thing Pipriac is certain, that no human hand 
brings the deserter food ; and yet he lives ; and 
to live he must eat ! and how all the devils does 
he provide the wherewithal f Unless he is mys- 
teriously fed by an angel, or (which is far more 
probable in Pipriac's opinion) by a spirit of a 
darker order, he must himself be something more 
than 'human : in which case affurs look grim, and 
yet ridiculous indeed. Pood does not — at least in 
these degenerate days— drop from heaven; nor 
does it, in a form suitable for human sustenance, 
grow in rocks and caves of the sea. How, then, 
by all .that is diabolio, does the deserter procure 
tkat food which is so terrible and commonplace 
a human necessity ? It puzzles thinking. 

What the open-minded and irascible soldier, 
too fair and too fiery for sub^e suspidons, fails 
altogether to discover, is finally, after many nights 
and days, rooted out and brought to light by the 
mole-like burrower in mean soil, Mikel Grallon. 
Honest Mikel has been all this time, more or less, 
a hanger-on to the skirts of the besieging party : 
conung and going at irregular intervals, but never 
quite abandoning his functions as scout and spy 
in general Him Pipriac ever regards with a 
malignant and baleful eye, but to Pipriac's dis- 
like he is skin-proof, ffis business now is to as- 
certain by what secret means the deserter seta 
his enemies at defiance and cannot even be 
starved out of, or tn; his citadel. Here Grallon, 
unlike the sergeant, has no superstitions ; he is 
convinced, with all Us crafty mind, that there are 
sound physical reasons for all that is taking place : 
Rohan Gwenfem is recdving ordinary sustenance 
— ^but how f 

It comes upon Grallon in one illuminating 
flash, as he stands, not far from Pipriac, at the 
foot of the Stairs of St. Triffine, looking upward. 
Westward, on the cliff's face, not far from the 
Cathedral, something is moving, walking with 
sure footsteps on paths inaccessible to man; it 
pauses ever and anon, gazing round with quiet 
unconeem ; then it leisurely moves on ; nor does, 
it halt until it has descended the green side in the 
very neighborhood of Rohan's Trou, Great in- 
spirations come suddenly; to Grallon it seems 
** as if a star has burst within his brain." He 
runs up to Pipriac, who is sullenly sitting on a 
rock with a group of his men around him. 
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'* Look, sergeant, look I ** 

And he points at the object hi the distance. 
Pipriac rolls his one eye round in no amiable 
fashion, and demands b j all the devils what Mikel 
Grallon means. 

'' Look P* repeats MikeL '*ThegoatI" 

" And what of the goat, fisherman f " 

** Only this : it is going to the TVotc, and it 
goes there by day and night to feed its master ; 
now at the cottage, then at the cave. What fools 
we have been 1 '' 

Here Grallon chuckles silently, much to the 
anger of the sergeant. 

** Cease grimacing, and expldai!'* cries Pi- 
friac. "WeU?" 

^*I have my suspidons — nay, am I not cer- 
tain ?— that Madame Longbeard yonder is in the 
plot Is she not ever wandezing to and fro upon 
the diflb, and will she not come to the deserter's 
call, and would it not be easy to conceal food 
about her body ? — no matter how little; a crust 
will keep Ufe alire. Look ! she descends — she is 
out of sight ; she is going straight down to the 
cave { " 

Pipriac keeps his live-coal of an eye fixed on 
Grallon's, looking through rather than upon him, 
in a grim abstraction ; then he rises, growling, to 
his feet, and calls a consultation, the result of 
which is that the goat shall be strictly watched. 

The morning after Jannedik is intercepted 
as she emerges on the clifP, surrounded, and 
"searched," but, nothing being discovered, she is 
suffered to go. The morning afterward, however, 
Pipriac is more fortunate ; for he finds, carefully 
buried among the long hair of the goat's throat, 
and suspended by a strong cord round the neck — 
a small basket of woven reeds, containing black 
bread and strong cheese. It id now clear enough 
that Jannedik has been the bearer of supplies 
from time to time. 

"It would be only just," says one of the gen- 
darmes, "to shoot her for treason against the 
emperor." 

Pipriac scowled. 

" No, let her go," he cried, " the beast knows 
no better; " and as Jannedik leaped away with- 
out the load, and began descending the clifik in 
the direction of the Cathedral, he muttered, "She 
will not be so welcome to-day as usual, without 
her little present" 

So the ffendarmea eat the bread and cheese, 
and laugh as they reflect that Rohan is circum- 
vented at last ; while Pipriac paces up and down, 
in no lamb-like mood, for he is secretly ashamed 



of the whole business. S^ duty is duty, and 
the sergeant, with dogged pertinacity, means to 
perform his. 

Henoeforth all efforts to use Jannedik as the 
bearer of supplies are unavailing ; a ffendamie is 
posted at the widow's door night and day, with 
strict orders to watch the wh<de family, especially 
the goat He notices that Jannedik seldom goes 
and comes at all, and never stays long out-of- 
doors ; for lying on the hearth within' she has a 
littie kid, who requires constant maternal atten- 
tion. When, one nigiht, the kid dies and Janne- 
dik is left lamenting, the ffendafme regards the 
affiiir as of no importance— -but he is wrong. 

More days pass« and still the deserter is not 
dead but liveth. Wild winds blow with rain and 
hail, the sea roars night and day, the besiegers 
have a hard time of it and are growing furious. 
How the fierce rains lash the cliffs! how the 
spindrift flies in from the foaming waters t — and 
yet screened from all this sits the deserter, 
while the servants of the emperor are dripping 
like drowned rats. Hours of storm, when' Pipriae's 
loudest malediction is faint as the scratch of a 
pin, unheeded and scarcely heard 1 Is this to last 
forever ? 

To Pipriac and the rest, pacing there in mist 
and cloud, peeping, muffled to the throat, thera 
come from time to time tidings from the far-off 
seat of war. The great emperor has met with 
slight teverses, and some of his old friends are 
falling away from him ; indeed, if Pipriac could 
only discern it, the cloud no bigger than a proph- 
et's hand is already looming on the German' 
Rhine, The gendarmes laugh and quote the bul- 
letins as they tramp up and down. They are 
amused at the folly of those who have fallen off 
from the emperor, and look forward for the news 
of French victory which is to come soon I 

Once more, as they stand below the cliffs, 
Mikel Grallon points upward, calling the attention 
of Pipriac. 

" Well ? " snaps the sergeant 

"That accursed go2t; it goes to the TVou 
oftener than everl'' 

" What then ? It goes empty, fisherman — wc 
take care of that Pshaw, you are an ass ! '* 

Mikel trembles and quivers spitefully as he re- 
plies: 

" I will tell you one thing that you have over- 
looked, clever as you think yourself; if you had 
thought of it you would never have let the goat go." 

" Well ? " 

" The goat is in full suck, though her kid Is 
dead ; and a mouth draws her milk each day ! " 
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Pipriao utters an exclamation ; here is a new 
light with a yengeance I 

**l8 this trae?** he growls, glaring around. 
«' Malediction 1 but this Mikel Grallon is the devU ! 
After all, a man cannot liye on the milk of a 
goat." 

** It may suffice for a time," says Mikel Gral- 
lon; ** there is life in it. Corses on the beast! 
If I were one of you, I would soon settle its bus!- 
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nees. 

As he speaks the goat is passing overhead, at 
a distance of several hundred yards, leisurely 
pausing ever and anon, and cropping the thin 
herbage as she goes. A diabolical twinkle comes 
. into the sergeant's eye. 

** Can you shoot, fisherman? " he asks. 

** i can hit a mark," is the reply. 

" I will wager a bottle of good brandy you 
could not hit a barn-door at a hundred yards I 
Nevertheless — ^Hoel, give him your gun." 

The gendarme hands his weapon to Mikel Gral- 
lon, who takes it silently, with a look of interro- 
gation at Pipriac. 

" Now, fire I " 

•" At what ? " 

*^ Malediction 1 at the goat; let us see what 
you are made of. Pire — and miss ! " 

The thin lips of Mikel Grallon are pressed 
tight together, and his brows come down over his 
eyes. His hand does not tremble as, kneeling 
down on knee, he steadies the piece and takes 
aim. Up above him Jannedik, with her side pre- 
sented full to him, pauses unconscious. 

He is to long in taking aim that Pipriac 
swears. 

" Malediction I— >« / " 

There is a flash, a report, and the bullet flies 
on to its mark above. For a moment it appears 
to have missed, for the goat, though it seemed to 
start at the sound, still stands in the same posi- 
tion, scarcely stirring; and Hoel is snatching his 
gun back with a contemptuous laugh, when iPipri- 
ac, pointing upward, cries : 

'* l<nta lea diables /—she is hit ; she is coming 
down!" 

But the niche where the goat stands is broad 
and safe, and she has only fallen forward on her 
knees ; it is obvious she is hurt, for she quakes 
and seems about to roll over ; restraining herself, 
however, she staggers to her legs, and then, as if 
partially recovered, she runs rapidly along the 
cliffs in the direction of the cave. 
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For a second time Mikd Grallon, with the 
cunning of his class, had guessed correctly ; and 
for two long days and nights Rohan Gwenfem 
had received no other sustenance than the milk 
of the goat At first, after the death-of her kid, 
Jannedik had been running about the cliffk dis- 
tracted, burdened with the weight of the milk 
the little lips could no longer'draw ; and the fam- 
ished man in the cave, finding in her discomfort 
his bodily salvation, had in direst extremity put 
his mouth to her teeming udder and drunk. From 
that moment forth Jannedik returned many times 
a day to be relieved of her painful burden ; and 
the more relief came the freer the milk flowed — 
a vital and an invigorating stream. 

But by this time the struggle was wellnigh 
over, and Rohan Gwenfem knew well that the 
end was near. The hand of death seemed upon 
him, the wholesome flesh had worn from off his 
bones, and his whole frame was shrunken and 
famine-stricken. No eye undimmed with tears 
could have seen him there, crouching like a 
starved wolf upon his dark bed, with wild eyes 
glaring out through hair unkempt, his cheeks 
sunken, his Jaw drooping in exhaustion and de- 
spair. From time to time he wtdled out to God 
inarticulate sounds of misery ; and often his head 
grew light, and he saw strange visions flitting 
about him in the gloom. But always, when there 
came any sound from below, he was ready, with 
all his fierce instinct upon him, to watch and to 
resist 

He was sitting thus toward evening, while 
the tide was full and the waves were roaring in 
storm underneath the cave, when the entrance 
was darkened, and Jannedik crept in, and, pass- 
ing across the damp and slimy floor, lay down at 
his bed. For a time he scarcely noticed her, for 
he was light-headed, muttering and murmuring to 
himself ; but presentiy his attention was attracted 
by the rough tongue licking his hand. Turning 
his hollow eyes upon her, he murmured her name 
and touched her softly, at which she stirred, look- 
ing up into his face and uttering a low cry of 
pain ; and then, quivering from head to foot in 
agony, she rolled over at his feet He then saw, 
with horror, that she was suffering from a terrible 
wound in the side, some distance behind the shoul- 
der; and from that wound her life's blood was* 
ebbing fast 

Pitiful — even more pitiful than the pain, of 
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human beings whose lips can spealL — are the 
fatal pangs of poor beasts that the good Gk>d made 
dumb. By an instinct diviner than our reason 
they know and fear the approach of death, and 
sometimes they seem to love life well — so well, 
they dart not die. Shall we weep by mortal 
death-beds and keep dry eyes by these ? or shall 
we not rather deem that the shadow tiiat darkens 
<wr hearts is terrible to theirs, and that the bless- 
ing we ask upon our last sleep should be spoken 
on theirB as well — with the same hope of awaken- 
ing, with the same ^oor gleam of comfort, with 
the same faith born of despair in the presence of 
that great darkness we cannot understand ? 

To Rohan, this poor .goat had been more than 
succor and solace : she had been a friend and a 
companion, almost human in the comfort she 
brought. So long as she came to him, with or 
without tidings from the' world, he did not seem 
quite deserted, he did not feel quite heart-broken. 
Several times he had flung his arms around her 
neck, and almost wept, as he thought of the lov- 
ing ones from whom she came; and her familiar 
presence, seen from day to day, had made the 
dark cave seem like a home. 

And now she lay at his feet, panting, dying, 
her large eyes upturned beseechingly to his. He 
uttered ^ wild groan, and knelt beside her. 

**Jannedik! JannedikI" 

, The poor beast knew her name and licked the 
hand of her master ; then, with one last quiver 
of the bleeding frame, she dropped her gentle 
head, and died. 

Darkness came, and found Rohan Gwenfem 
still kneeling by the side of his dead friend, his 
face white as death, and lit with frenzy, his frame 
trembling from head to foot All his own phys- 
ical troubles were forgotten for the time in this 
new surprise and pain ; he gazed on the dead 
goat as on a murdered man, inliocent, yet mar- 
tyred ; and again and again he called his hearths 
curse on the hand that struck her low. A sick 
horror possessed him ; he could not rise nor stir, 
but the wild thoughts coursed across his brain 
like clouds across the sky. 

The moon rose in the high heavens, but the 
wind had not abated, and the sea was still thun- 
dering on the shore. It was one of those wild 
autumn nights when there is -a great shining in 
the upper air, with a strange trouble and conflict 
of the forces below; when the moon and stars 
fulfill their ministrations to an earth that trem- 
bles in darkness and a sea that moans in pain ; a 
night of elementlEil contradictions : vast calm in 



the heavens, but mighty tumult unde^ the heav- 
ens; the clouds drifting lummousl ji yet softly 
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overhead, but 'the Northwest Wind 
tumultuously below, with his foot o; 
the Deep. 

The cold moonlight from heav 
the cave and touched the dead go; 
bled on Rohan's face and hands as iJT in benedic- 
tion ; but no benediction came : and the man^s 
heart was fierce as a beast's within him, and the 
man's brain was mad. As a wild (beast broods 
in its cave, gazing out through tho lunar sheen 
with glazed and mmdless eyes, Rohan crouched 
in his place in a sort of savage trance. One 
hour — ^two-~passed thus. He seemed scarcely to 
see or hear. 

Meanwhile the foaming, surging tide had drift- 
ed out through the Gate, and the tomb-like rocks 
and stones were agun visible on the weedy, 
shingly shore. The sea roared farther off, be- 
yond the Grate, but its roar was stiU deafening. 
The wind, moreover, was yet rising, and there 
was a halo like Saturn's ring round the vitreous 
moon. 

AU at once Rohan leaped to his feet and lis- 
tened ; for, above the roar of the sea and the 
shriek of the wind, he heard a startiing sound. 
In a moment he sprang to the mouth of the cave 
— and not too soon ; for the Cathedral was fall 
of men, and wild faces were moving up from be- 
neath toward his hiding-place. Ladders had at 
last been procured, and, lashed together, placed 
agfunst the dripping Altar. Up these ladders men 
were clambering. But when Rohan appeared 
like a ghost above them in the moonlight, they 
shrank back with a loud cry. 

Only for an instant; then they began to 
swarm up again. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



VICTORY. 



It was the work of a moment for Rohan, ex- 
erting all his extraordinary strength, to hurl 
back the two ladders, the highest rungs of which 
rested against the foot of the Tr<ya, Fortunately, 
those upon them had not climbed far, and fell 
backward shrieking, but little harmed ; while, 
urged to frenzy by the appearance of the be- 
sieging crowd, Rohan straightway commenced to 
hurl down upon the mass the ponderous frag- 
ments of rock which he had placed, ready for 
use, at the cave's mouth. Shrieks, cries, oaths 
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arose ; and the men withdrew tumultuously out 
of reach. Then a Toice shrieked " Fire I " and a 
shower of bullets rained round the deserter's 
form ; but all missed their mark. 

It was now quite clear that Pipriac, weary of 
80 long waiting, had made up his martial mind 
to carry the position by storm. Under cover of 
the firing a number of ^eiuiorm^s advanced again, 
and the ladders were once more placed against 
the drippmg wall of the ** Altar ; '' but in another 
moment the besiegers were again baffled and 
driven back by terrible showers of rocks and 
stones. More like a wild beast than a humaii 
creature, Rohan flitted above in the dark mouth 
of the cave : silently, with mad, outreaching arms, 
gathering and discharging his rude ammunition ; 
gazing hungrily and fiercely down on the cruel 
faces congregated below him; taking no more 
heed of the bullets pouring around him than he 
might have done of falling rain or halL In their 
excitement and fury the men aimed wildly and at 
random ; so that, although his body was a con- 
stant target for their bullets, the deserter re- 
mained unharmed. 

Presently, discovering all attempts to be un- 
availing, the gendarmes withdrew out of reach in 
eager consultation. Behind them, filling'the aper- 
ture of the Gate, gathered villagers of both sexes, 
from whose lips from time to time came low cries 
of terror and amaze. 

finding the position his own and his security 
no longer assailed, Rohan withdrew back into 
the cave. 

But tiie patience of the besiegers had been 
long exhausted, and the suspension of attack was 
not destined to last long. Now that they pos- 
sessed scaling-ladders and other implements of 
attack ready to their hand, they were determined, 
at any risk, to unearth the creature who had re- 
sisted them so calmly for so prolonged a period. 
Dead or alive, they would secure him ; and that 
night. The storm which was raging all around 
did not interfere with their manceuvres ; on the 
contrary, it facilitated them; and from time to 
time, when the moon was veiled under the clouds, 
and all was darkness and confusion, the assault 
seemed easy. 

' Under cover of a sharp fire of bullets given 
by a file of gendarmes told olf for that purpose, 
a number of men again advanced to the attack. 
Lying flat on his face, Rohan kept himself well 
concealed behind the heap of rocks and stones 
which he had accumulated at the mouth of the 
cave ; so that, although he presented no mark for 



the bullets, his arms were ready to precipitate his 
heavy missiles on those below. So soon as the 
advance was made, and the ladders were rested 
against the face of the cliff, the defense began 
anew. 

Showers of rocks, great and small, rolled 
down from the Tr<m, Had some of the larger 
missiles struck their mark the result would speed- 
ily have been fatal ; but the besiegers were wary, 
and by their rapid movements escaped much of 
Rohan's point-blank fire.. From time to time, in- 
deed, there was a yell of fury when a stray stone 
struck home and caused some furious besieger to 
limp or crawl back to his comrades in the safe 
part of the Cathedral ; but as yet no man was 
dangerously hurt, and ere long the ladders were 
again safely placed agiunst the cliff, and men be- 
gan rapidly to ascend. It was now that Rohan, 
springing erect and holding high in the air a huge 
fragment of rock, dashed it down with incredible 
force and fury on one of the ladders. Fortu- 
nately, no human b^ng had reached the point 
where the rock struck ; but the rungs of the lad- 
der snapped like dry fagots, and, amid a yell of 
execration, the entire ladder itself collapsed, and 
those who were climbing fell back heavily, bleed- 
ing and half stunned. 

"Rrel fire!" shrieked Pipriao, pointing at 
the figure of Rohan, which was now distinctly 
visible above him in the moonlight. Before the 
command could be obeyed Rohan had crouched 
down under shelter, and the bullets rained harm- 
lessly round the spot where he had just stood. 

" Devil I deserter ! ehouan I " yelled the in- 
(\iriated sergeant, shaking his fist impotentiy at 
the Trou. " We will have you, alive or dead I " — 
and tummg agiun to his men, he cried, "Forward 
again I to the attack I " 

Again the body of men moved forward under 
cover of fire, and again the extraordinary contest 
was renewed. 

It was a scene to be remembered : the dark 
masses moving and crying in the Cathedral, with 
glistening of bayonets and flashing of guns ; the 
wild, astonished groups of villagers congregated 
at the Gkite; far without which the sea was roaring 
and gleaming in furious storm ; the great black 
cliffy above, reaching up as it were into the very 
heaven, and ever and again gleaming like sheet- 
lightning under the sudden illumination of the 
moon ; and high up above the Cathedral-floor 
the lonely cave, with the wild figure of a man 
coming and going across it like a ghost To the 
cannonade of wind and sea, before which the 
mighty crags seemed to shake to their founda- 
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tiona, there was added the sharp sound of the 
muskets and the hoarse roaring from the throats 
of men ; but at intervals, when all sounds ceased 
for an instant, both the roar of the elements and 
the disturbing cries of mortals, the stillness was 
deathlike though momentary, and you could dis- 
tinctly hear the cry of some disturbed sea-bird 
far up among the crags. 

The conflict grew tumultuous. As a succes- 
sion of huge clouds came up obscuring the moon 
for many minutes together, there was frequently 
almost total darkness. 

Only the extraordinary impregnability of Ro- 
ban^s position preyented it from being carried 
twenty times over ; for as the time flew, and the 
attack continued unabated, the man's strength 
began to fail him. Hours passed, and he still 
succeeded in keeping his enemies at bay ; but his 
hands were bleeding from the sharp rocks, his 
head seemed whirling round, his eyes were bUnd- 
ed with fatigue, and he heard rather than saw the 
crowd that raged and climbed beneath his feet. 
For, remember, he was spent with hunger, worn 
with long watching and waiting, and he pos- 
sessed only a tithe of his old gigantic strength. 

Again and again the besiegers were repulsed ; 
more than one was wounded and had crept away ; 
but the shower of rocks continued terrific when- 
ever they approached again. Over all the other 
tumult rose the voice of Pipriao ur^g on his 
men. 

Had the gendarmes been marksmen, Rohan 
would have fallen early in the fight ; but parUy 
from want of skill, and partly from excessive ex- 
citement, they fired at random, until their ammu- 
nition was almost spent. 

Many hours had passed away when the be- 
siegers made a final attack, more desperate than 
any that had taken place before. Advancing un- 
der cover of darkness, they set their ladder 
against the cliff, while their comrades covered 
the mouth of the cave with their guns. In a 
moment Rohan had sprung up again, and had 
hurled back the ladder with tremendous strength. 
There was a fiash — a roar — and once more the 
bullets rained round him. He drew back startled, 
and before he could recover himself the assault 
was renewed. 

Simultaneously with the central attack two 
gendarmes^ taking off their shoes and holding 
their bayonets between their teeth, began, com- 
pletely unseen and unsuspected, to make their 
way upward by the fissures in the rock at the 
side of the "Altar." Rohan had twice again 
hurled back the ladder, and was in the act of 



discharging a fresh volley of stones, when he was 
startled by the apparition of two human faces 
rising at his feet and glaring upward. A wild 
exclamation burst from his lips, and, stooping 
down, he loosened from the rock at his feet two 
convulsive human hands. 

With a shrill cry, the man fell backward into 
the crowd below ; fortunately, his fall was broken 
by the moving, heaving mass; and although he 
was half stunned, and half stunned several others, 
he was not killed. Meantime his companion, fear- 
f\il of meeting the same fate, had rapidly de- 
scended. 

But in the mean time the ladder was again 
fixed and held firmly down against the cliff, while 
more men were rapidly climbing. By this time 
Rohan was wellnigh exhausted and yielding rap- 
idly to a species of vertigo. He no longer saw 
his enemies ; but, seizing rock after rock, hurled 
them down furiously into the darkness I Sudden- 
ly, however, he became conscious of dark figures 
rising to him from below. His head swam round. 
Uplifting with all his strength a gigantic fragment 
of rock, almost the last remaining of his store, he 
poised it for one moment over his head, and then, 
with a irild cry, hurled it downward at the shapes 
he saw approaching! There was a crash, a 
shriek ; under the frightful weight of the rock the 
ladder yielded, and the figures Upon it shrank 
groaning down ; horrible crie^ followed, of agony 
and terror — and then, overcome by his excitement 
and fatigue, Rohan swooned away. 

How long he lay unconscious he could not 
teU ; but when he opened his eyes he was lying 
unmolested in the mouth of the cave. The wind 
was still crying and the sea was still roaring, but 
all other sounds were silent ; and when, remem- 
bering his recent peril, and half expecting to find 
himself face to face with his enemies, he started 
up and gazed around him, he saw no sign of any 
human being. The moon was out without a 
cloud, her beams were fiooding the Cathedral of 
St Gildas ; and lo I the foaming tide had entered 
the Gate and was rapidly creeping nearer and 
nearer to the great Altar. The silence was now 
explained. The besiegers had withdrawn, as be- 
fore, at the tide's approach, and left him master 
of the situation. 

Peering over into the gloom he saw the shin- 
gle below thickly strewed with huge rocks and 
stones, the d&bria of the recent struggle, but of 
any lingering human being there was no sign. In- 
deed, for any one remaining in the Cathedral, and 
lacking the skUl or power to ascend to the cave, 
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there would only have been one doom — a swift 
death i^ th$ cruel, crawling tide. Inch by inch, 
foot by foot, the stormy waters were coming in, 
and already the great Cathedral-floor was half 
paved with the liquid, shimmering pools. 

Well, the battle was over, and he had con- 
quered ; and, indeed, propei^y provisioned for the 
purpose, and duly recovered from the effects of 
his long privation, he could have held the posi- 
tion for an indefinite period against hundreds of 
men. But now, alas ! all his force had gone from 
him. Hunger and cold had done their work, and 
the last citadel of his bodily strength seemed over- 
come. Trembling and shivering he looked around 
him, conscious of no feeling save a sense of utter 
desolation and despair. He had held out bravely, 
but he knew that he could hold out no longer ; he 
was safe for a little space, but he knew that his 
persecutors would soon return; and altogether 
both man and God seemed agtunst him, as he had 
feared and believed from the beginning. 

The Gate of the Cathedral was now full of the 
boiling, rushing, whirling waves, and the floor 
was more than two-thirds covered. A roar like 
thunder was in the air, and the salt flakes of foam 
were blown by the wind up into his very face. 
As he stooped again, gazing Hlown, he beheld for 
the first time, right under him 'in the moonlight, 
something wMch riveted his attention, something 
dark and moveless, extended on the shingle im- 
mediately below the cave, and toward which, the 
tide was rapidly rushing, with white lips ready to 
touch and tear ! 

He gazed on for some moments in silent fas- 
cination, with his heart quite cold and sick with 
dread ; then, eager to satisfy a wild curiosity, he 
prepared to descend the face of the cliff. 



CHAPTER XXXyil. 

THE MIRAQE OF LEIPSIC. 

Slowly, swinging in the darkness, Rohan de- 
scended the face of the cliff until he reached the 
narrow place of shingle below, on which the 
troubled tide was momentarily creeping; and 
suddenly the moonlight came out anew upon the 
Cathedral, flooding its weedy walls and watery 
floor with streams of liquid silver. The wind still 
shrieked and moaned, and the sea roared terribly 
without the Gkte ; but within the Cathedral there 
was a solemn calm, as in some consecrated tem- 
ple, made by hands. 



Slipping down upon the wet shingle, and in- 
voluntarily looking from side to side in dread of 
a pursuer, Rohan saw the sea rushing in through 
the Gate with a roar like thunder and a snow- 
white flash of foam ; and the waters as they en- 
tered boiled in eddies, whirling round and Vound 
while the great, far-away heart of the ocean up- 
lifbed them in one throbbing pulsation till they 
washed and splashed wildly against the dripping 
walls. Overhead the moving heavens, roofing the 
great Cathedral, were sailing past, drifting and 
changing, brightening and darkening, in one wild 
rush of wavelike shades and gleams. So loud 
was the tumult that it would have drowned a 
strong man's shriek as easily as an infant's cry 

But the light of the moon increased, illuming 
the boiling surge within the Gate, and creeping 
onward until it touched the very feet of the 
fugitive. Rohan shivered, as if a cold hand had 
been laid on his shoulder ; for the rays fell lumi- 
nously on something horrible — on a white face 
upturned to the sky. 

He drew back with a shudder. After a mo- 
ment he looked again. The fiice was still there, 
touched by the glimmering fingers of the moon ; 
and half resting on the shingle, half submerged 
in the waters of the still rising tide, was the body 
of a man. 

One of the great rocks hurled down by Rohan 
in his mad fhry had struck the creature down ; 
hence, doubtless, that wild shriek of horror which 
had arisen from his pursuers before they fled. 
The rock still lay upon the man's crushed breast, 
for death had been instantaneous. One white 
hand glimmered from beneath, while the awful 
face looked with open eyes at heaven. 

Words cannot depict, human language is too 
weak to represent, the feelings which at that mo- 
ment filled the soul of Rohan Gwenfem. A dull, 
dumb sensation, morally the analogue of the 
physical feeling of intense cold, numbed, and for 
the time being paralyzed, his faculties ; so that 
he staggered and almost fell ; and his own heart 
seemed crushed under a load like the rock upon 
the dead man's breast. Fire flashed before his 
eyes, with* a horrid glimmer of blood. He was 
compelled to lean his head against the crag, 
breathing hard like a thing in mortal pain. 

His first wild emotions of wrath and blood- 
thirst had worn away, now that his enemies were 
no longer near to fan the fierce flames to fury. 
The battie was over, and he was the victor, stand- 
ing alone upon the field; and at his feet, the 
slain. 

If at that moment his persecutors } 
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turned he might have renewed the fraj, have 
struck again, and have been thenceforth insen- 
sible to blood ; but it had been so willed that his 
victory should be complete as well as single ; his 
enemies would not return that night, and they 
had left behind them, glimmering solitary in the 
moonlight, their dead ! 

Bear in mind that Rohan, like all men of his 
race and religion, had been fomiliar with death 
before, under other and more beautiful conditions. 
Th9 gentle sleep of men and women dying in thdr 
beds ; the low farewell of wearied-out old age, 
blessed by the Church and consecrated by the 
priest — these he knew well ; and he had loved to 
hear the solemn music of the Celtic dirge sung 
round the shrouded forms of those who had 
passed away under natural circumstances. His 
hands were bloodless then. He had now to re- 
alize, under the fullest and most terrible of con- 
ditions, the presence of the cold phantom as it 
appears to the eyes of murderers and of uninitiated 
men upon the battle-field. He had now to con- 
ceive, with a horrible and sickening fascination, 
that his hands had destroyed that strangest and 
solemnest of mysteries — a breathing, moving hu- 
man life. 

True, he was vindicated by the circumstance 
that he had merely stricken in self-defense ; but 
what is circumstance to one whose soul, like Ro- 
han Gwenfem's, is fashioned of stuff as sensitive 
as the feelers of the gleaming medus» of the 
ocean ? For him there was but one perception. 
A blinding white light of agony arose before him. 
He, whose heart was framed of gentleness, whose 
nature was bom and bred in love, and kindness ; 
he out of whose hand the lamb ate and the dove 
fed, who had never before destroyed any creature 
with life, not even the helpless sea-birds of the 
crags, had now done dreadful murder, had hurried 
into eternity the miserable soul of a fellow-man. 
For him, for Rohan Gwenfem, there was no vin- 
dication. Life was poisoned to him ; the air he 
breathed was sick and sacrificial This, then, was 
the end of all his dreams of love and peace I 

The clouds drifted above him with fiying 
gleams of moonlight, the wind shrieked and the 
sea roared with hollow cannonade beyond the 
Gate, as, partially recovering his self-possession, 
he stooped down to look at the face of the mur- 
dered man. In his terror he was praying that he 
might recognize some bitter enemy — ^Mikel Gral- 
lon, for example— and thus discover a partial 
justification for his own deed. The first look 
made him despair. The man wore uniform, and 
his hair and beard were quite white. It was 



Pipriac himself, gazing with a bloodless face at 
heaven I 

Strangely enough, he had never, although Pi- 
priac led the besieging party, looked upon him in 
the light of a deadly foe. He had been his fa- 
therms boon-comrade ; under all his fierce swash- 
buckler air, there had ever existed a certain rude 
generosity and b<mhomis ; and, after all, he had 
only been doing lus duty in attempting to secure 
a deserter dead or alive. In his own mind, more- 
over, Rohan knew that Pipriac would cheerfully 
have winked at his escape, had such escape been 
possible. 

Death gives strange dignity to the commonest 
of fiices, and the features of the old sergeant look 
solemn and venerable in thdr fixed and awful pal- 
lor. The moon rises high over the Cathedral, 
within which the tide has now grown calm ; but 
the waters, the deep ululation of which fills the 
air, have now reached to Rohan's feet. Above, 
the mighty crags rise black as jet, save where at 
intervals some space of moist granite flashes in 
the changeful light. . . . Rohan listens. Far 
overhead there is a sound like human voices, dy- 
ing faintly away. 

And now, old Pipriac, all thy grim jokes and 
oaths are over, all thy voice is hushed forever, 
and the frame that once strutted in the sunshine 
floats idly as a weed in the shallows of the tide. 
Bottle of red wine or flask of corn-brandy will 
never delight thee more. Thou too hast fallen at 
thy post with many a thousand better men, in the 
cause of the great Colossus who bestrides the 
world ; and though thy fall has been in^orious 
and far away from all the splendors of the busy 
field, thou hast fulfilled thine allotted task, my 
veteran, as truly as any of the rest. After all, 
thou wast a good fellow, and thy heart was kindly, 
though thy tongue was rough. So at least thinks 
Rohan Gwenfem, as he bends above thee, looking 
sadly in thy face. 

Ah, God, to kill — ^to quench the living spark in 
howsoever base a heart it bums 1 To strike down 
the quivering life, to let loose the sad and perhaps 
despairing soul I Better to be dead like Pipriac, 
than to be looking down with this agony of the 
heart, as Rohan is looking now. 

The heavy rock still lies on Pipriac's breast ; 
but now, stooping softly, Rohan lifts it in his arms 
and casts it out into the tide. The corpse, freed 
from its load, washes upward and swiogs from* 
side to side as if it lived, and, turning over on its 
stomach, floats face downward at Rohan's feet. 
And now the place where Rohan stands is ankle- 
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deep, and the Ude has yet another hour to rise. 
With one last, despairing look at the dead man, 
Rohan tunis away, and slowly, with feet and 
hands that tremble in the fissures of the rock, re- 
ascends to the cave above. * _ 

Scarcely has he reached his old position when 
his sense is once more attracted by the sound of 
Yoices far above him. He starts, listening intent- 
ly, and looks upward. Then, for the first time, 
the reality of his situation returns upon him, and 
he remembers the consequences of his own deed. 
Though he has slain a man in sel&defense, rather 
than become an authentic and accredited slayer 
of men, his act, in the eye of the law, is murder, 
and doubtless, sooner or later, he will have to die 
a murderer's death. 

Stooping over from the cave, he ga*^ down 
on the spot where he so lately stood. The floor 
of the Cathedral is now completely covered, and 
there, glimmering in one gleaming patch of moon- 
light, is the sight he dreads. He utters a wild 
cry of agony and despair, and falls upon his knees. 

Hear him, merciful God, for he is praying 1 
Have pity, and hearken to his entreaty, for he is 
in thy hand I Ah, but this wild cry which rises on 
the night is not a gentle prayer for pity or for 
mercy ; say, rather, it is a frantic wail for redress 
and for revenge: *'I have been innocent in this 
thing, God ; not on my head be the guilt, but 
on his who hunted me down and made me what 
I am ; on him whose red sword shadows all the 
world, on him who points thy creatures on to 
doom, let the just retribution fall I As he has 
cursed my days, be his accursed ; and spare him 
not, God I " Even thus, not in such speech, but 
with the same annihilating thought, prays— or 
curses — ^Rohan Gwenfem. Then, rising wildly to 
his feet, careless now of his life, he. follows the 
dizzy path that leads up the face of the cliffy. 

The date of that night is memorable. It was 
the 19th of October, 1813. 

The circumstance which we are now about to 
relate is variously given by those familiar with 
Rohan Gwenfem's life-history. Some, among the 
more credulous and superstitious, believe that the 
man actually on that occasion beheld an apoca- 
lyptic vision ; others, although admitting that he 
seemed to see such a vision, affirm that it must 
have been merely mental and psychical, due to 
the wanderings of a naturally wild and temporal 
rily conscience-stricken imagination; while the 
purely skeptical, forming a small minority, go the 
length of affirming that the fancy only occurred to 
the man in afler-years, when mind and memory 



were so confused as to blend all associations into 
one extraordinary picture. Be that as it may, the 
story, resting on the solemn testimony of the man 
himself, asserts that Rohan Gwenfem, as he fled 
upward that night from the scene of his conflict 
and left the body of Pipriac floating in the sea 
below him, was suddenly arrested by a miraculous 
mirage in the heavens. 

The moon had passed into a cloud, whence, as 
from the folds of a transparent tent, her light was 
diffused over the open sky; tumultuously, in 
troubled masses, the vapors still continued to 
drift in the direction in which the wind was blow- 
ing ; when suddenly, as if at the signal of a hand, 
the wind ceased, the clouds stood still, and there 
was silence both in sky and sea. This terrible si- 
lence only lasted for a moment, during which Ro- 
han hung his head in horrible expectation. Gazing 
up once more, he saw the forms of heaven again 
in motion ; and lo ! they had assumed the likeness 
of mighty annies tumultuously passing overhead. 
The vision grew. He saw the flashing of steel, 
the movement of great bodies of men — the heavy 
squadrons of soldiers on foot, the dark silhouette 
of the artillery rapidly drawn ! 

The mirage extended. The whole heavens 
became as the moonlit earth, crossed by moving 
bodies of men, and strewed with dead and dy- 
ing ; and in the heart of heaven was a great river, 
through which the tumultuous legions came. 

Clear and distinct, yet ghostlike and unreal, 
the shapes passed by; and far away as the faces 
loomed he seemed to see each one distinctly, like 
that dead face from which he was flying. Pres- 
ently, however, all his faculties became absorbed 
in the contemplation of one form which rose gi- 
gantic^ close to the semi-lucent cloud which veiled 
the moon. 

It sat on horseback, cloaked and hooded, with 
one hand pointing onward ; and though its out- 
line was gigantic, far exceeding that of any human 
thing, its face seemed that of a man. He saw the 
face clearly, white as marble, cold as death. 

Slowly, as a doud moves, this form passed 
across the heavens ; and all around it the flying 
l^ons gathered, pointed on in flight by the index- 
fiuger of its hand ; but the head was dejected, the 
chin drooped upon the breast, and the eyes, cold 
and pitiless, looked down in still despair. Awe- 
stricken, amazed, Rohan stood stretching his hands 
upward with a cry, for the lineaments on which he 
gazed seemed almost godlike, &ad the form, too, 
seemed divine. But as he looked the features 
took another likeness and grew, terribly familiar, 
until he recognized the face which had so long 
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haunted hia Ufe, and which the white Christ had 
once revealed to him in dream ! 

Column after column moved past, the whole 
heavena were darkened, and in their midst, Sa- 
tanic and commanding, moved the phantom of 
Bonaparte. 

It was the 19th of October, 181S, and at that 
very moment the French armies were in fuU re- 
treat from Leipsio— with Bonaparte at their head. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
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HOUB TEXT BROUGHT THEIR WARRIOR DEAD. 
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When the besieging party returned to the 
Cathedral they found the body of the sergeant 
stranded high and dry near the Grate. Not with- 
out fear and trembling, they again placed their 
ladders against the wall, and mounting without 
opposition searched the cave. However, not a 
trace of Rohan was to be found ; horror-stricken, 
doubtless, at his own deed, he had fled — ^whither 
they knew not, nor did they greatly care just then 
to know, for the death of Pipriac had filled them 
with terror and amaze. . By this time dawn had 
come and the storm had ceased. Dejectedly 
enough, followed by a crowd of villagers, they 
bore their burden away — out through the Gate, 
up the Stairs of St. TrifBne, and along the green 
plateau toward the village. It was a sorrowful 
procession, for, with all his faults, the sergeant 
was a favorite. 

Passing underneath the bunch of mistletoe 
which hung as a sign over the door of the little 
cabarety they bore in their burden and placed it 
down on the great table which stood in the cen- 
tre of the kitchen. Then Hoel the gendarme 
took off his great-coat and placed it over the 
corpse, covering the blood-stained face from sight. 
Poor old Pipriac I Many a morning had he swag- 
gered into that kitchen to taste the widow Clo- 
liet^s brandy. Many a time had he smoked his 
pipe beside that kitchen-fire I Many a time, also, 
with a wink of his one eye, had he wound his arm 
in tipsy affection round the waist of the red-haired 
waiting-wench Yvonne I It was all over now, and 
there he lay, a statelier and more solemn figure 
than he had ever been in life ; while the trembling 
widow, in honor of the sad occasion, distributed 
little cordial-glasses all round. 

The cabaret wf2^ soon full, for the dreadful 
news had spread far and wide. Ere long the little 
nriofit, with a facc as white as a sheet, entered in, 



and, kneeling by the dead man*s side, said a long 
and silent prayer. When he had finished, he 
rose to his feet and questioned the gendarmes. 

" And the other— Rohan— where is he t Is he 
taken?" 

The gendarme Hoel shook his head. 

" He is not taken, and never will be taken, 
alive ; we have searched the cave, ^e cliffs ; but 
the fiend protects him. Father Rolland, and it is 
all in vain." 

There was a loud murmur of astonishment and 
acquiescence. 

" How did it all happen ? " pursued the priest 
** You attempted to take him, and he struck in 
self-defense; but then?" 

This was the signal for Ho§1 to launch forth 
into a long description of the latter part of the 
siege, during which he was ever and anon inter- 
rupted by his excited comrades. The consensus 
of testimony went to show that Rohan, in his 
maniacal resistance, -had neither been alone nor 
unassisted ; but that, in the shadow of the night, 
and amid the loudness of the storm, he had con- 
jured to his aid the powers of darkness, whose 
hands had hurled down upon the besiegers frag- 
ments of rock far too huge to be uplifted by human 
strength. That he had sold himself to the devil, 
who had formally undertaken to protect him from 
the emperor, was a statement which received 
general affirmation. "Master Robert," it was 
well known, was ever on the lookout for such 
bargains ; and the belief that he had been league 
with the deserter against them flattered alike tlie 
vanity of the gendarmes and their superstition. 

Down from his cottage stumped the old cor- 
poral, followed by the remnant of his "Macca- 
bees ; " and when be looked in the dead man's 
face his eyes were for a mon\.ent dim. 

" Peace to his soul — he was a brave man ! " 
ejaculated the veteran. " He did his duty to the 
emperor, and the good God will give him his 
reward." . 

" And after all," said the priest in a low voice, 
" he died in fair fight, as it might be on the open 
field." 

"That is not so," answered the corporal, 
firmly, looking very white round the edges of 
his mouth. " That is not so,* m^sieur le cure, 
for he was foully murdered by a coward and a 
(^louan, whom God will punish in his turn. Hear 
me— I say it, though the man was flesh and blood 
of mine." 

The little curS shook his head dolefully. 

" It is a sad thing, and it all comes, doubtless, 
of resisting the laws of the emperor ; but look 
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yon, it was a matter of Hfe and death, and if he 
had not stricken in self-defense, he would have 
been taken and slain. After all, it was one man 
against many." 

" One man ! — a thousand devils ! " cried Hoel, 
unconsciously repeating his dead leader's favorite 
expression. 

" He was wrong from the beginning," pursued 
the priest, moralizing. ** One man cannot set the 
world right if it is in error ; and it is one's place 
to obey the law, and to do one's duty to God and 
the emperor. He would not obey, and now he 
has shed blood, for which, alas I the good God 
will have a reckoning late or soon." 

To such purpose, and in so many words, 
moralized Father Rolland ; and those who heard 
shuddered and crossed themselves in fear. It 
occurred to no one present to reflect that Pipriac 
had £edlen in fair war, in a war, moreover, in 
which he was the aggressor ; and that Rohan 
Gwenfem was as justified in the sight of Heaven 
as any qualified licentiate of the art of killing. 
So strange a law is it of our human conscious- 
ness, that murder loses its horror when multiplied 
by twenty thousand 1 Those who would have 
calmly surveyed a battle-field strewed with dead 
could not regard one solitary corpse with equa- 
nimity. Those who would have adored Napoleon 
as a great man, who would have kissed his 
raiment-hem in reverence and tears, turned their 
hearts against Gwenfem as against some base 
and abominable creature. . 

" Aunt Loiz, it is all true ! Pipriac is dead, 
and they have carried his body up yonder ;. but 
Rohan is yet alive. Yes, he has killed Pipriac." 

" What could he do ? It was a fight for life." 

" And now no man will pity him, for there is 
blood upon his hands ; and no man will give \am 
bread or yield him shelter ; and till he yields 
himself up no priest will shrive his poor soul 
and make his peace with God." 

"Is that so, Marcelle?" 

" Yes, they all say it is murder — even Father 
Rolland, who has a kind heart. But it is false, 
AuntLoYz!" 

" Of course it is false ; for what could he do ? 
It is they who are to blame, not he, not my poor 
persecuted boy. May the good God forgive him, 
for he struck in self-defense and he was mad 1 
my son, my son ! " 

They sat together in the cottage under the 
cliff, and they spoke, with sobs and tears, cling- 
ing to each other. The horror of Rohan's deed 
lay upon them like some frightful shadow. It 



seemed like horrible blasphemy to have struck 
down the emissary of the great emperor; and 
they knew that for such a deed, however justifi- 
able, there would be no mercy, and that for such 
a murderer there "would be no pity. Rohan was 
outlawed forever, and every human hand would 
now be raised against him. 

To them, as they sat together, came Jkn 
Goron, with more tidings of what was going on 
in the village. The gendarmes^ furious and re- 
vengeful, had been searching the cave and scour- 
ing the clil& again, but not a trace of Rohan 
could now be found. In the darkness and con- 
fusion of last night's . storm he had doubtless 
sought some Other hiding-place. 

" There is other news," said Goron, anxious 
to change the sad subject " The King of Saxony 
has deserted the emperor, and the armies of 
France have fallen back on Leipsic. Some say 
the emperor is meeting his match at last, and 
that all the kings are now against him. Well, he 
has eaten half a dozen kings for breakfast before 
now, and will do so again." 

At another time these tidings would have 
greatly excited .Marcelle Derval; but now they 
seemed almost devoid of interest. The fortunes 
of France and the emperor were utterly forgotten 
in her individual trouble. However, she shrugged 
her pretty shoulders incredulously when Goron 
hinted at defeat, and said listlessly . 

" At Leipsic, say you ? — ^both Hoel and Gildas 
will be there." ^ And she added in a low, weary 
voice : " We had a letter from Gildas last week, 
and he has been three times under fire jrithout 
so much as a scratch or a bum. He has seen 
the emperor quite close, and he says he is look- 
ing very old. Hoel, too, is well. . . . Ah, God, 
if my cousin Rohan were with them as he might 
have been, happy and well and strong, fighting 
for the emperor ! " 

As she spoke her tears burst forth again, and 
Mother Gwenfem answered her with a bitter wail. 
Yes, this doubtless was the bitterest of all : the 
feeling that Rohan had been madly flying from a 
mere phantom, and that, had he quietly accepted 
his fate, he would still have been Kving honored 
and happy, like Hoel and Gildas. By doing his 
duty and becoming a brave soldier, he would 
have avoided all that series of troubles and sins 
which had been the consequence of his resist- 
ance. Blood he might have shed, but only the 
blood of enemies; which, as all good patriots 
knew, would have been of small consequen" 
It was not for simple women like these to 
the sublime truth that all men are brothei 
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and gleaming eyes^ stood before him like some 
weary ghost 

**Aha, you are there, mother!*' he cried, as 
hia eyes fell upon her. "Well, I suppose you 
have heard all the news, and you know now what 
to think of your wretch of a son. He has killed 
a man, and when' he is caught, which will be 
soon, he will be tortured like a dog. This is 
your reward for bringing eowards mto the world, 
old woman. I am sorry for you; but it is you 
that are to blame." 

" SUence, Mikel Grallon I ** said Marcelle, still 
terror-stricken ; " silence, and go away. For the 
loYC of the Virgin go away this night, and leave 
us in peace." 

She had come quite close to him as she spoke, 
and he again reached out his arms and seized 
her with a laugh. 

" I hare come down to fetch you back," he 
said, "for you shall not sleep under this roof. 
As sure as you will be Marcelle Grallon you shall 
not stay ; the home of a ehouan and a coward is 
no place for you, and Mother Gwenfem knows 
that as well as I know it. Do not be obstinate, 
or I shall be angry — I, who adore you. Ah I you 
may struggle, but I have you fast." 

His arms were around her, and his hot face 
was pressed close to hers, when suddenly a hand 
Interposed, and, seizing Grallon by the throat 
with terrific grip, choked him off. It was the 
work of a moment ; and Grallon, looking up in 
stupefaction, found himself in the hold of a man 
who was gazing down upon him with eyes of 
murderous rage. Then his blood went cold with 
terror, for even in the dimness of the room he 
recognized Gwenfem. 

" Help I — ^the deserter 1 — ^help I " he gasped, 
but one iron hand was on his throat, and 
another was uplifted to smite and bruise him 
down. 

"Silence!" said Rohan, while the wretch 
groaned, half strangled ; then he said in a lower, 
more intense voice: "I have you now, Mikel 
Grallon. If you know a prayer say it quickly, 
for I mean to kill you. Ah, wretch ! to you I 
owe so much that I have suffered; you have 
hunted me down like a dog, you "have driven taie 
mad with hunger and cold, but now it is my 
turn. Pipriao is dead, but you are more guilty 
than Pipriac, and you shall follow him to-night." 

Grallon struggled and gasped for breath; 

sober now through sheer excess of terror, he 

glared up at his captor and writhed in vsdn to 

set himself free. It would doubtless have gone 

"♦b him, had not the two women interfered 



and called in agonized tones upon Rohan not to 
take his life. The sound of their beseeching 
voices seemed to allay the fury in Rohan's breast 
and to call him to a sense of his own danger. He 
threw off Grallon, and made a movement as if to 
approach the door. 

At this juncture Grallon, finding himself free, 
and seeing Rohan about to escape, had the in- 
discretion to interfere once more. 

" Help ! — the deserter I — ^help ! " he shrieked, 
in a loud vofce. 

Before he could repeat the alarm, Rohan had 
turned agiun upon him, uplifted him in his power- 
ful arms, and dashed him down with great force 
upon the hard earthen fioor, where he lay sense- 
less as if dead. Then Rohan, with one last look 
at his mother and Marcelle, passed out through 
the door and disappeared into the night. 
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In the autumn of 1818, it was wild weather 
out in the great world where emperors and kmgs 
were wildly struggling in a grasp of death. On 
earth were the red shadows of armies ; in heaven 
were the black shadows of rain ; and the wind 
blew these and those to and fro on the faces of 
earth and heaven, so that the eye looked in vain 
this way and that for a spot of sunshine and 
peace. The great Tidal Wave which had deluged 
Europe with blood was at last subsiding, and the 
strand was strewed with the wreck of empires and 
kingdoms and the great drifts of dead. 

Through this general storm, physical as well 
as political, Bonaparte was rapidly retreating on 
France : before him, the startled faces of his peo- 
ple ; behind him, the angry murmur of his foes ; 
and at every step he took the way darkened, and 
the situation became more dire. Nevertheless, if 
chronicle is to be trusted, his face was calm, his 
mien composed. The fifty thousand Frenchmen 
lost at Leipsic sent no spectres to trouble him ; 
or, if the spectres eame, he waved them down ! 
Spectres of the living — ^mad, famished French- 
men, who made hideous riot wherever they came— 
preceded and followed him : scarecrows of his old 
glory and his old renown. In this wise he came 
to Erfurt, where, so few years before, he had pre- 
sided at the memorable Congress of Kings. 

Things were' indeed changed — even in the 
man's own soul. He could not fail to foresee— 
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for he was cot destitute of prophetic Tision — 
that this was only the beginmng of the end. One 
by one the powers of the earth had fallen away 
from him, and, like Death, oil his white steed, he 
was riding he knew not whither — shadows around 
and behind him ; and above him, still, the Shadow 
of the Sword. 

On the 25th of October, says the chronicler, 
he left Erfurt, " amid weather as tempestuous as 
his fortunes." 

It was wild weather, too, down in lonely Brit- 
tany, and in all the quiet old hamlets, set, like 
Kromluz, by the sea. Black mists charged with 
rain brooded night and day oyer the great 
marshes, and over the desolate plains and moors ; 
and the salt scum and foam blew inland for miles, 
bringing rumors of the watery storm. Eromlaix 
crouched and trembled, looking seaward; and 
deep under its steep street a Toice murmured — 
the hidden river moaning as it ran. 

On a dark afternoon the solitary figure of a 
man struggled across the great plain which 
stretches within the high sea-wall to the north of 
Kromlaix. With few landmarks to guide him, 
and these few looming confusedly through a gray 
vapor of thin rain, he was proceeding slowly in 
the direction of the village, which was stiU several 
miles away. The wind had been rising all day, 
and was blowing half a gale, while mountains of 
rain-charged vapor were rising ever upward from 
the sea. He was an old man, and, with wind and 
rain beating furiously in his face, he made but 
little way. Again and again, to avoid the fury 
of the blast, he almost crouched upon the ground. 

He was thinly clad, in the peasant-costume 
of the country ; on his back he carried a bag re- 
sembling a beggar^s wallet, and he leaned for sup- 
port upon an oaken staff. 

At every step he took the storm deepened 
and the darkness grew, until he veritably seemed 
walking through the clouds.- Ever and anon wild 
cattle, rushing for shelter, passed like ghosts 
across his path ; or some huge pile of stone glim- 
mered and disappeared. At last, he stood con- 
fused and undecided, with a sound in his ears like 
the roaring of the sea. Just then he discerned, 
looming through the vapor, the outline of a build- 
ing which stood alone in the very centre of the 
waste. Eager to find shelter, he hurried toward 
it, and soon stood before the door. 

The building was a ruin, the four walls, with 
a portion of the roof, being intact, but door and 
windows had long since been swept away^per- 
haps by human hands in the days of the Revolu- 



tion. The walls were black and stained with the 
slime of centuries. Above the doorway, but half 
obliterated, were these words, written in antique 
characters : *' Noire Dame de la Maine ; " in Eng- 
lish, " Our Lady of Hate." 

For the moment the traveler hesitated ; then, 
with a peculiar smile, he quietly entered. Just 
within the doorway was a stone form, on which 
he sat down, well screaned from the storm, and 
surveyed the interior of the chapel. 

For chapel it was, though seemingly deserted 
and forsaken ; and such buildings still stand in 
Brittany, as ghastly reminders of what, in its 
darkest frenzy, religion is capable of doing. Nor 
was it so forsaken as it seemed. Hither still, in 
hours of passion and pain, came men and women 
to cry curses on their enemies : the maiden on 
her false lover, the lover on his false mistress, 
the husband on his false wife ; praying one and 
all that Our Lady of Hate might hearken, and 
that the hated one *' might die within the year." 
So bright and so deep had the gentle Christian 
light shone within their souls ! Many, as their 
own passions, were the names of the Mother of 
God ; and this one of Lady of Hate was surely as 
sweet to them as that other— Mother of Love. 

The interior of the chapel was dark with 
vapors and shadows. At the farther end, which 
was quite roofless, loomed a solitary window, and 
through this the rain was wildly beating ; strik- 
ing in. pitilessly on a mutilated stone image of 
Our Lady, which still stood on its pedestal within 
the space where the altar once had been — a 
dreary image, formless and deformed; rudely 
hewed of coarse stone, and now marred almost 
beyond recognition. Yet that Our Lady's power 
had not altogether fled, or rather that firm faith 
in that power still remained, was attested by 
the rude {^fts scattered at her feet : strings of 
black beads, common rosaries, coarse lockets of 
brass and tin, even fragments of ribbon and scraps 
of human attire. One of these lockets was quite 
new, and held a lock of human hair. Woe to the 
head on which that hair grew, should Our Lady 
hear the prayer of her who placed it there I 

The floor of the chapel had been paved, but 
few of the slabs remained. Everywhere grew 
long grass, nettles, and weeds, dripping with the 
rsdn ; at the ruined altar the nettles and weeds 
grew breast-high, touching Our Lady's feet, and 
climbing up as if to cover her from human sight ; 
but at the front of the altar was. a paved space, 
where men and women might kneeL 

The old man glanced into the dreary place, 
and sighed ; then taking his wallet from his back 
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and opening it, he drew forth a piece of blaok 
* bread and began to eat. He had scarcely begun, 
when he was startled by a sound as of a human 
Yoioe, coming from the interior of the chapel; 
peering through the darkness, he failed to dis- 
tinguish any human form, but immediately after, 
on the sound bdng repeated, he rose and walked 
toward the altar, and beheld, stretched on the 
ground before the stone aimage, the figure of a 
man. 

Face downward, like a man asleep or in a 
swoon ; with the heary rain pouring down upon 
him fit>m the window above ; moaning and mur- 
> muring as he lay — an object more forlorn it was 
scarcely possible to conceiye; for his rags scarce- 
ly covered his nakedness, his wUd, unkempt hair 
swept to his shoulders, and he seemed stained 
from head to foot with the clammy moisture of 
the storm. 

As the old man approached and bent above 
him, he did not stir ; but when, with a look of 
recognition, the old man stooped and touched 
him, he sprang to his feet like a wild beast, and, 
as if awakened from stupor, glared all round with 
bloodshot eyes. His face was so wild and terri- 
ble, covered with its matted hair and beard, and 
the light in his eyes was so fierce, yet so vacant 
and woe-begone, that the old man shrunk back 
startled. 

*' Rohan ! ** he said, in a low voice — ** Rohan 
Gwenfem I " 

The arms of Rohan, which had been out- 
stretched to clutch and tear, dropped down to 
his side, and his eyes rolled wildly on. the speaker. 
Gradually the feline expression faded from his 
face, but the woe-b^one light remained. 

" Master ArfoU I " 

It was indeed the itinerant schoolmaster, lit- 
tle changed, though somewhat grayer and sadder 
than when we last saw him. He stretched out 
his arms, and with both hands grasped the right 
hand of Rohan, looking tenderly into his face. 
Not a word more was uttered for some minutes, 
but the powerful frame of Rohan shook with agi- 
tation. 

"You live, you live! " at last exclaimed Mas- 
ter Arfoll. " Over there, at Travnik, there was a 
report that you were dead, but I did not believe 
it, and I hoped on. Thank God, you live ! " 

Such life as lingered in that tormented frame 
seemed scarcely worth thanking God for. Better 
to have died, one would have thought, than to have 
grown into this— -4 ghost — 

**A shadow, 
Upon the skirts of human nature dwelling.^ 



All wild and pers^cvtod things are pitiful to look 
on, but there k no sadder sight on earUi than the 
face of a hunted man. 

Presently Master Arfoll spoke again : 

'* I was going through Kromlaix, and I came 
hither to shelter from the storm. Of all the 
places on the earth to find you herel Ah, God, 
it is an evil place, and those who come here have 
evil hearts. What were yon doing, my Rohan ? 
Praying ? To Notre Dame de la Haine ! " 

Rohan, whose eyes had been fixed upon the 
ground, looked up quickly and answered: 

"Yes I" 

" Ah, you have great wrongs, and your ene- 
mies have been cruel indeed. May God help you, 
my poor Rohan ! " 

A sharp expression of scorn and semi-delirium 
passed over Rohan's face. 

" It is not God I ask," he answered, m a hol- 
low voice, " not God, but her ! None can help 
me now if she cannot. Look you, I have prayed 
here again and again. I have torn my heart out 
in prayer against the emperor — in curses on his 
head, that she may hunt him down." Suddenly 
turning to the altar, and stretching out his hands, 
he cried : " Mother of God, hear me ! Mother of 
Hate, listen ! .Within a year, within a year I " 

A new access of passion possessed him ; his 
face fiashed white as death, and he seemed about 
to cast himself again on the stones before the 
altar. But Master Arfoll stretched out his hands 
again, and touched him gently on the shoulder. 

" Let us sit down and talk together," he said, 
softly. "There is news. I have bread in my 
wallet and a little red wine ; let us eat and drink 
together as in old times, and you shall hear all I 
know." 

Something in the manner of the speaker sub- 
dued and soothed Rohan, who sufiered himself to 
be led across the chapel to the stone seat .close 
to the door. Here the two men sat down ude by 
side. By this time the chapel had grown quite 
dark, but, although the wind blew more furiously 
than ever, the rain had almost ceased to fall. 
Little by little, the excitement of Rohan was sub- 
dued. Gently pressed to eat, he did so automati- 
cally, and it was evident that he was sadly in 
need of sustenance. Then Master Arfoll drew 
forth a leathern bottle, which had been filled with 
wine that morning by a farmer's wife whose chil- 
dren he had been teaching. Rohan drank, and 
his pole cheek kindled ; but by this time all his 
passion had departed, and he was docile as a 
child. 

Gradually Master Arfoll elicited from him 
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many particulars of his position. After several 
days passed in the open plains and among the 
great salt-marshes, he had at last returned again 
to the GaTC of St. Gildas, whence, in a sort of de- 
lirium, he had issued that daj to pray, or rather 
to curse, in the Chapel of Hate. 

" If they should return to seek me," he said, 
'' I have discorered a way. The cave has an out- 
let which they will never find, and which I only 
learned by chance." 

He paused a moment ; then in answer to Mas- 
ter ArfoU*s questioning look, he proceeded : 

'*You know the great cave? Ah, no; but 
it is vast, like the cathedral at St Emlett, and no 
man except myself has ever searched it through. 
After I had killed Pipriac I returned, for all other 
places were dangerous ; and, as I entered, Pipriac 
stood before me as if in life, with his ^eat 
wounds bleeding, and his eyes looking at me. 
That was only for a moment, then he was gone ; 
but he came to me again and again till I was sick 
with fear. Master Arfoll, it is terrible to have 
shed blood, and old Pipriac was a good fellow, 
after all — ^besides, he was my father's friend, and 
that is worse. Mother of God, what a death ! I 
think of it always, and it g^ves me no peace I " 

As he spoke, his former manner returned, and 
he shivered through and through as if with violent 
cold ; but the touch of Master ArfoIl*s hand again 
calmed him, and he proceeded : 

*•*■ Well, at last, one night, when there was 
black storm, I could bear it no longer, and I 
struck a light with flint and steel, and I lit my 
torch, and to pass away the hours I began meas- 
uring round and round the walls with my feet, 
counting the paces. It was then I discovered, in 
the far darkness of the great cave, a hole through 
which a man might crawl — a hole like a black 
stain ; one might search for days and not find it 
out. I crawled through on hands and knees, and 
a little way in I found another cave, nearly as 
large as the first Then I thought : ' Let them 
come when they like, I shall be safe ; I can crawl 
in here.* That was not all, for I soon found that 
the cliffs were hollowed out like a great honey- 
comb, and whichever way I searched there were 
stone passages winding into the heart of the 
earth." 

'* It is the same along there at La Yilaine," 
said Master Arfoll; "the entrances are known, 
but no men have searched the caverns through, 
for they believe them haunted. Some say the 
Romans made them long ago. But who can 
tell?" 

Rohan did not reply, but seemed to have 



fallen again into a sort of waking trance. At last 
he looked up, and, pointing at the window of 
the chapel, said quietly : 

" See, the rain is over, and the moon is up." 

The rain had indeed ceased, and through the 
cloudy rack above a stormy moon was rising and 
pouring her vitreous rays on a raging surf of 
cloud. The wind, so far from abating, roared 
more wildly than ever, and the face of heaven 
was as a human face convulsed with torturing 
'passion and illumed by its own mad light. 

Master Arfoll gazed upward for some mo- 
ments in silence ; then he said, quietly: 

"And now, what will you do? Ah, that I 
could help you I but I am so feeble and so poor. 
Have you no other friend ?-" 

" Yes, one— J&n Goron. But for him I should 
have died." 

" God reward him ! " ^ 

"Three times since Pipriac died Jin has 
hidden food under the dolmen in the Field of the 
Festival; and my mother has made torches of 
tallow and pitch, that I might not go mad in the 
dark; and besides these, I have a lantern and 
oil. Jin hides them and I find them, under the 
dolmen." 

Master Arfoll again took the outcast^s hands 
between his own, and pressed them affectionately. 

" God has given you great courage, and where 
another man's heart would have broken, you have 
lived. Have courage still, my poor Bohan — there 
is hope yet Do you know, there has been a 
great battle, and the emperor has lost ? " 

That one word " emperor" seemed enough to 
conjure up all the madness in Rohan's brain. He 
rose to his feet, reaching out his arms to the 
altar of the chapel, while Master Arfoll con- 
tinued : 

"There are wild sayings afloat Some say 
the emperor is a prisoner in Germany, others 
that he has tried to kill himself; but all say, and 
it is certain, that he has been beaten as he was 
never beaten before, and that he is in full retreat. 
The world has arisen against him at last." 

An hour later the two men stood together at 
the chapel-door. 

"I shall visit your uncle's house," said the 
itinerant, " and I shall see your cousin Marcelle. 
Shall I give her any message ? " 

Rohan trembled, but answered quietly ; 

" Tell her to comfort my mother — she has no 
one else left in the world." 

Then the men embraced, and Master Arfoll 
walked away into the night For a space Rohan 
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stood in the chapel-entrance, watching the figure 
until it disappeared ; then, throwing up his arms 
with a bitter cry, he too fled from the place, like 
a man flying from some ^yU thing. 



CHAPTER XL. 

IlfTBODnCKS A 8CAR1CS0W Of GLORT. 

Eablt the next day, as the Derral household 
were assembled at their morning meal, Master 
Arfoll entered the quaint old kitchen, and with 
the quiet .salutation of the country — *' Qod save 
all here I " — ^took his seat uninyited by the fire. 
The corporal nodded his head coldly, Alain and 
Jannick smiled, and the women murmured the 
customary " welcome ; " but an awkward silence 
followed, and it was clear that the entrance of 
Master Arfoll caused a certain constraint. In- 
deed, the corporal had just been engaged, spec- 
tacles on nose, in deciphering aloud a bulletin 
from the seat of war — one of those fanciful docu- 
ments on which Bonaparte was accustomed to 
expend all the splendor of a mendacious imagina- 
tion. But even Bonaparte, on this occasion, was 
unable to concoct a narrative totally misleading 
as to the true state of the situatioa Amid all 
his pomp of sounding words, and all his flourish 
of misleading falsehoods, there peeped out the 
skeleton fact that the imperial army had been 
terribly and almost conclusively beaten, and that 
it had been compelled to give up all its dreams 
of conquest, and to retreat (" confusedly,*' as old 
stage directions have it) back to the frontier. 

Now, the corporal was no fool, and in reality 
his heart was very sore for the sake of his 
favorite ; but he was not the man to admit the 
fact to unsympathetic outsiders. So when Master 
Arfoll entered he became silent, and, stumping 
over to the fireside, began to fill his pipe. 

*' You have news, I see," said the itinerant, 
after a long pause. ** Is it true, then. Corporal 
Derval?" 

The corporal scowled down from his height 
of six feet, demanding — 

'* Is what true. Master Arfoll ? " 

" About the great battle, and the retreat ? Is 
not the emperor still marching on France, as they 
say ? " 

The corporal gave a fierce snort, and crammed 
the tobaccQ down savagely in the bowl of his 
pipe. 

■^ As they say ? " be repeated, contemptuously. 



" As the geese say. Master Arfoll I Ah I if yoa 
were an old soldier, and if you knew the emperor 
as I know him, you would not talk about retreat- 
ing. Soul of a crow, does a spider * retreat ' into 
his liole when he is trying to coax the flies ? Does a 
hawk * retreat * into the sky when he is looking out 
for sparrows ? I will tell you this. Master Arfoll : 
when the little Corporal plays at ' retreating,' his 
enemies may keep their eyes open like the owls ; 
for just as they are laughing and running after 
him, as they think, up he will pop in their midst 
and at their backs, ready to eat them up I " 

The itinerant saw how the land lay^ and of- 
fei^ed no contradiction ; only he said after a little, 
looking at the fire : 

** Before L^psic it was terrible. Is it not true 
that fifty thousand Frenchmen fell ? '' 

The corporal had now lighted his pipe, and was 
puffiiiyg Airiously. Master Arfoll's quiet questions 
irritated him, and he glared round at his nephews, 
and down at the visitor, with a face as red as the 
bowl of his own pipe. 

^* I do not know," he replied, '* and I do not 
care. You fire a scholar. Master Arfoll, and you 
know a good deal of books, but I will tell you 
frankly you do not understand war. A great 
general does not count these things; fifty men 
killed or fifty thousand, it is all the same ; he may 
lose twice as many men as the enemy, and yet he 
may have won the victory for all that. Ilfly 
thousand men, bah ! If it were twice fifty thou- 
sand it would be all the same. Go to I the em- 
peror knows what he is about." 

**But your own nephews," said Master Ar- 
foll, " they, at least, are safe ? " 

The corporal cast an uneasy glance at the 
widow, who had lifted her white face eagerly at 
Idaster ArfoU's words ; then he smiled grimly. 

** Good lads, good lads I — yes ; when we last 
heard from them they were safe and well. Gildas 
wrote for both.; as you know, he writes a brave 
hand, and he was in high spirits, I can tell you. 
He had a little scratch, and was nursed at the 
hospital for a month, but he was soon all right 
again, and merry as a cricket Ah 1 it is a brave 
life, he says : plenty to eat and drink, and money 
to spend; that is the way, too, one sees the 
world." 

" Were your nephews in the great battle. Cor- 
poral Dervai?" 

With another uneasy glance at the widow, the 
corporal snorted a reply. 

" I do not know ; powers of heaven, I cannot 
tell, for we have not heard since ; but this I know, 
Ifoster Arfoll, wherever the emperor pointed with 
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his finger, and said to them ' Go/ Hoeland Gildas 
were Mere." 

" Then you are not sure that they survive ? " 
said Master ArfoU, sinking his voice. 

The white face of the widow was uplifted 
again, and the corporal's voice trembled as he re- 
plied : 

" They are in God's hands, and God will pre- 
serve them. They are doing their duty like brave 
men in a glorious service, and he will not desert 
them ; and of this I am sure, that we shall hear 
from them soon." 

[But ah, my corporal, what of the fifty thou- 
sand who fell on Leipsic field ? Were ihey all in 
God's hands too, and did he desert them ? Each 
hearth for its own ; and from fifty thousand went 
up a prayer, and from fifty thousand the same 
fond cry, " We shall hear from them soon I "] 

As the corporal ceased to speak, the company 
became conscious of the figure of a man, which 
had entered quietly at the open dooc, and now 
stood regarding them. A pitiful object, indeed, 
and grim as pitiful I His face was dirty and un- 
shaven, and round his head was twisted a colored 
handkerchief instead of hat or cap. A ragged 
great - coat reached to his knees ; beneath it 
dangled ragged ends of trousers ; the feet were 
bare, and one was wrapped up in a bloody hand- 
kerchief. He leaned upon a stick, surveying the 
circle, and on his face there was an expression of 
rakish wretchedness, such as might be remarked 
in a very old jackdaw in the last stage of moult- 
ing and uncleanliness« 

*^ God save all here I " he said, in a shrill 
voice. 

"Welcome, good man!" said the corporal, 
motioning the mendicant-^for such he see^ied — 
to a seat by the fire. 

The new-comer did not stir, but, leaning on 
his staff, wagged his head from side to side with 
a diabolical grin at Marcelle, and then winked 
frightfully at Alain and Jannick. 

The widow sprang up with a scream. 

" Mother of God, it is Gildas I " 

All started in amazement : the boys from 
their seats at the table, Marcelle from her spin- 
ning-wheel, while the corporal dropped his pipe 
and gazed. In another moment Mother Derval 
had embraced the apparition, and was crying 
over him, and kissing his hands. 

It was, indeed, Gildas Derval ; but bo worn, 
and torn, and stained with travel, so begrimed 
with dust of the road, and so burned and blistered 
with the sun, that only his great height made him 
recognizable. His face was covered with a sprout- 
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ing beard, and over his right eye he had a hideous 
scar. A more disreputable scarecrow never stood- 
in a green field, or darkened a respectable door. 

Before another word could be said, the mother 
screamed again. 

" Mother of God, he has lost an arm ! " 

It was but too true. From the soldier's left 
side dangled an empty, ragged sleeve. There was 
another wail from the mother, but Gildas only 
laughed and nodded knowingly at his uncle. 
Then Marcelle came up and embraced him ; then 
Jannick and Alain; and, finally, the corporal, 
with flaming face and kindling eye, slapped Gildas 
on the back, wrung him by the hand, and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

The poor mother, fluttering like some poor 
bird about her young, was the first to think of 
the fledgling who was far away. When Gildas 
was ensconced in the great chair, with Mother 
Derval kneeling at his feet, and resting her arms 
on his knees, while Marcelle was hanging over 
him and kissing him again, came the question : 

" And Hoel ? where have you left Hoel ? " 

Gildas stretched out his great hand and patted 
his mother on the head. In every gesture of the 
man there was a swaggering patronage quite dif- 
ferent from his former stolid manner, and he was 
obviously on the best terms with himself and 
with the world. 

" Hoel is all right, mother, and sends his love. 
Ah, he has never had a scratch, while I, look you, 
have had my old luck." Turning to Master Ar- 
foll, who still sat in the ingle, he continued: 
" You see I am invalided, worse luck, just as the 
fun is beginning. — A bullet-wound, uncle, and 
they thought at first I should not be maimed ; 
but when I was lying in the hospital, well con- 
tent, in comes the surgeon-major with his saw — 
grrr I " — here he ground his teeth to imitate the 
instrument at work — " and before I could squeal, 
off it came, and left me as you see I " 

As he spoke, his mother trembled, half faint- 
ing, and the boys looked at him in admiration. 
The corporal nodded his head approv^gly, as 
much as to say : " Good I this is a small matter ; 
but the boy has come through it well." 

" Where did you get your wound ? " asked 
Master ArfolL 

"Before Dresden," replied the soldier," "on 
the second day ; then I was carried in the ambu- 
lance to Leipsic ; and, when I was strong, I re- 
ceived my discharge. I had a government pass 
as far as Nantes, and plenty of good company ; 
ftfter that, I and a comrade tramped to St. Gur- 
lott, where we parted, and I came home. Well, 
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here I am at home, and thaVs the way of the 
. world — ^upg and downs, ups and downs ! " 

By this time the corporal had brought out a 
bottle, and was filling out little glasses of corn- 
brandy. 

" Drink, mon garzl^^ he said. 

Gildas tipped off his glass, and then held it 
oat to be refilled, while the mother, with many 
sighs and ejaculations to herself, was furtively 
taking stock of his dilapidated attire. When her 
eyeg fell upon his bandaged foot, she wept, quiet- 
ly drying her eyes with her apron. 

"It is not bad stuff! '* said the hero. "To 
youaUl" 

He tossed off the fiery fluid without winking ; 
then looking up at Maroelle, who was still bend- 
ing oyer him, he said roguishly, with the air of a 
veteran: 

" I will tell you this, little one : The German 
girls are like their own hogsheads, and I have 
not seen as pretty a face as yours since I left 
France. They are greedy, too, these fat Frcba- 
lein^ and will rob k soldier of his skin." 

Marcelle stooped down and whispered a ques- 
tion in his ear ; whereat he smiled and nodded, 
and, quietly opening the breast of his shirt, 
showed her, still hanging by a ribbon round Kis 
neck, one of the medals she had dipped before 
his departure in the Pool of the Blood of Christ. 
Marcelle kissed him agiun, and raised her eyes 
to heaven, confident now that her charm had 
wrought his preservation. 

Unwilling to intrude longer on the family 
circle. Master Arfoll rose, and, again felicitating 
Gildas on his safe return, took his departure. 
Left to themselves, the excited family eagerly 
surrounded the hero, and plied him with question 
after question, all of which he answered rather 
by imagination than by strict matter of fact 
Scarecrow as he was, he was surrounded in their 
eyes by a halo of military glory, and by his side 
even the corporal, with his stale associations, 
seemed insignificant Indeed, he patronized his 
uncle like the rest, in a style worthy of an old 
veteran ; and, brimful of his new and raw experi- 
ence, quietly pooh-poohed the other's old-fash- 
ioned opinions. 

" And you have seen the emperor, mon garz ? " 
said the corporal " You have seen him with your 
own eyes ? " 

Gildas nodded his " I believe you," and then 
said, with his head cocked on one side, in his 
uncle's own fashion : 

" I saw him last at Dresden. It was raining 
cats and dogs, and the little man was like a 



drowned rat ; his gray coat soaked, and his hat 
drawn over hiS/ eyes, and running like a spout 
JHable 1 how he galloped about — ^you would have 
said it was an old woman on horseback, riding 
straddle-legged to market He may be a great 
general, I admit," added the irreverent novice, 
" but he does not know how to ride." 

"Not know honr to ridel — ^the emperor!" 
ejaculated the corporal, aghast In his days 
such criticism would have been treated as blas- 
phemy ; but now, when misfortunes were begin- 
ning, the rawest recruit passed judgment on his 
leader. 

" He sits hunched up in a lump— like this/' 
said Gildas, suiting the action to the word, " and 
no rascally recruit from the Vosges is more 
shabby. You would not say he was the emperor 
at all, but a beggar who had stolen a horse to 
ride on. Ah, if you want something like a gen- 
eral to look at, you should see Marshal JSfey." 

" Marshal Ney I " echoed the corporal, with a 
contemptuous snort 

" He dresses himself for battle as if he were 
going to a ball, and his hair is all oiled and per- 
fumed, and he has rings on his fingers, and his 
horse is all silver, and gold, and crimson, like 
himself. And then, if you please, he can ride 
like an angel ! His horse obeys him like a pretty 
partner, and he whirls, and curvets, and dances 
till your eyes are dazzled." 

" Bah ! " cried the corporal. " The great 
doll ! " 

It is just possible that the veteran and his 
nephew might have come to words on the sub- 
ject of their favorites ; only just then the mother 
brought warm water to bathe the soldier's sore 
feet, and, with a look at her brother-in-law to 
deprecate further argument, knelt down and un- 
rolled the bandage from the foot that was cat 
and lame. With many loving. murmurs she then 
bathed the feet, and anointed them with sweet- 
oil, while Marcelle prepared clean linen for Gildas 
to wear. "To-morrow," thought the widow, 
" little Plouet shall come in to trim his hair and 
shave his beard, and then he will look my own 
handsome boy again." Plouet was an individual 
who to his other avocations added the duties of 
village barber, and wielded the razor, to use the 
popular expression, "Uke an angel." 

Happy is he, however lowly, to whom loving 
hands minister, and who has such a home to re- 
ceive and shelter him in his hour of need ! Gildas 
might complain of his bad luck, but in his heart 
he knew that he was a fortunate fellow. From a 
stranger's point of view, just then, he was cer- 
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tamly as disreputable a looking object as could 
be found in a day's march. Long before the 
widow had dried his aching feet, he had collapsed 
in his chair, and was snonng lustily. With his 
chin sunk deep into his great-coat, his matted 
hair escaping from the colored handkerchief 
which covered his head, his empty sleeve dan- 
gling, and his two ragged legs outstretehing, he 
looked more and more a scarecrow, more and 
more capable of frightening off the small birds 
of his TiHage from the paths of glory. But to 
the trembling mother he was beautiful, and her 
heart yeamed.out to Mm with unutterable pity 
and affection. He had come back to her in life, 
though sadly marred, and, like Bottom, *'mar- 
Telously transformed;" but he had paid his 
contribution to glory, and, come what might, he 
could never go to war again. 



CHAPTER XLL 

GLIMPSES OF A DEAD WORLD. 

Rohan Gwen^rn needed to have had little 
apprehension that fresh search would be made 
for him in the Gave of St GUdas. After once 
searching the cave, and finding it empty, the 
gmdarmea were glad of any pretext to keep away : 
not that they were actually afraid, or that they 
would have hesitated to raise the siege anew, but 
the death of Pipriac, occurring as it did, had filled 
them with a superstitious dread. 

For some days after Pipriac's death vigorous 
exertions were made to discover the where- 
abouts of his murderer ; but although the geri- 
darmes were more than once upon his track, and 
although he had come into personal collision with 
IGkel Grallon, all the pursuit was unavailing. The 
authorities at St. Gurlott stormed; a fresh re- 
ward was offered* in well-posted placards; but 
Hoha&L still remained at large. And before many 
days had elapsed, his very existence seemed for- 
gotten in the excitement of the news from the 
seat of war. 

In Tain was it for Corporal Derval and others 
of his way of thinking to hold forth in the street 
and by the fireside, and to prove that the sun of 
Bonaparte was not setting but actually rising. 
In vain was it for the "scarecrow of glory," 
trimmed by the barber, and made sweet by clean 
linen, to hold forth in the c<d>arei that all would 
be well so long as the emperop had "Marshal 
Key '' at his right hand. In vain did the lying 



bulletins come in from Paris to St Gurlott, and 
from St Gurlott to its tributary viUlLges. A very 
general impression was abroad that things were 
in a bad way. The loyalist party in Kromlaix 
began to look at each other and to smile. 

Prom the little upper chamber in the corpo- 
ral*s dwelling still went up a virgin's prayers for 
the great emperor, mingled with more passionate 
prayers for Rohan Gwenfem. Marcelle could not, 
or would not, understand that the emperor was 
the cause of her lover's misfortunes ; no, he was 
too great, too good, and — ah 1 if one could only 
reach his ear ! He loved his people well ; he had 
given her uncle the cross, and all men knew he 
had a tender heart How could he know what 
wicked men did in his name f If she could only 
go to him, and fall at his feet, and ask for her 
lover's life I Alas, how rash and foolish Rohan 
had been I It was wicked for him to refuse to 
help the emperor ; but then he had not been him- 
self, he had been mad. And here was the end ! 
— here was Gildas come back covered with glory 
and alive and well, while Rohan was still a hunted 
man, with Pipriac's blood upon his head. If 
Rohan had only been brave like her brother, God 
would. have brought him back. 

• ••••• 

While Marcelle was pleading and praying, 
Rohan Gwenfem was moving like a sleepless 
spirit through the darkness of the earth. Was it 
broad awake, or in a wondrous dream, that he 
crept through sunless caverns, torch in hand, ex- 
ploring night and day f It did not seem real, and he 
himself did not feel reaL Phantoms troubled him, 
voices cried in his ears, cold hands touched him, 
and again and again the ghost of t^ipriac uprose 
before him with rebuking eyes. 

It was all real, nevertheless. The discovery 
of the mysterious inlet from the Cave of St Gildas 
led to a series of discoveries no less remarkable. 
He had not exaggerated when he had asserted to 
Master ArfoU that the cliffs w6re veritably " hon- 
ey-combed." 

In sheer despair, to keep his thoughts from 
driving him completely mad, he prosecuted his 
lonely search. From the great inner cave which 
he had by accident discovered ran numerous nar- 
row passages, some far too small to admit a hu- 
man body, others high and vaulted. Most 6i 
these passages, after winding for greater or less 
distances into the solid cliff, terminated in cids-de- 
sac. After minute examination he discovered one 
which did not so terminate, but which, after ex- 
tending for a long distance parallel with the face 
of the cliff, and gradually ascendmg upward, 
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ended in a small cave well lighted bj a narrow- 
chink in the (ftiffl From this chink, which was 
like a window in the Tei7 centre of the most in- 
accessible and perpendicular crag on the coast, 
he could see the ocean for mUes around him, the 
fishing-yessels coming from and going to the 
beach of the village, and, higher still, a glimpse 
of the lower extremity of the Tillage itself, quite 
a mile away. Beneath him there was no beach, 
only the sea washing at all sides on the base of 
the cliif, and creeping here and there into the 
gloomy water-^avems which the superstitious 
fishermen never ventured to explore. 

With a strange sense of freedom and exulta- 
tion he discovered this new hiding-place, the aper- 
ture of which, to any one sailing on the sea be- 
low, would have seemed like a mere dark stain 
on the crag's face. Here he soon made his head- 
quarters, free to enjoy the light of sun and moon. 
Inaccessible as an eagle in its eyrie, he could here 
draw the breath of life in peace. 

A day or so later he ascertained that this cave 
communicated by a precipitous passage with the 
sea below. Not without considerable danger he 
descended through the darkness, and, after feel- 
ing his way cautiously f9r hours, he found himself 
standing on a narrow shelf of slippery rock in the 
very heart of a great water-cave. 

Vast crimson columns, hung with many-col- 
ored weeds and mosses, supported a vaulted roof 
which distilled a perpetual glistening dew and 
shook it down on the deep waters beneath, which 
were clear as crystal and green as malachite. A 
faint phosphorescent light, which seemed to issue 
from the water itself, but stole in imperceptibly 
from the distant mouth of the cave, showed purple 
flowers and flags stirring gently far below, and 
strange living creatures that moved upon a bottom 
of shining sand. 

As Rohan stood looking downward, a large 
female seal, splashing down from a shelf of rock, 
began swimming round and round the cavern 
without any effort to escape ; and Rohan, listen- 
ing, could hear the bleat of its tiny lamb coming 
from the darkness. After a minute it disappeared, 
and the faint bleat ceased. 

A little reflection showed Rohan where he 
stood. Quite a hundred yards away was the 
mouth of the cavern — a space some twelve feet 
broad but only a few high, and so hung with moss 
and fungi as to be almost concealed. Around this 
mouth the sea was many fathoms deep, and a 
boiling current eddied forever at all states of the 
tide. Rohan remembered well how often he had 
rowed past, and how his fellow-fishermen had told 



awful legends of foolhardy mortals who, in times 
remote, had tried to enter "Hell's Mouth," as 
they called it, and how no boat that sailed through 
was ever known to return. Certain it was that at 
times there issued thence terrific volumes of rag- 
ing water, accompanied by sounds as of internal 
earthquake, which served to make the place ter- 
rible even without the aid of superstition. Later 
on the causes of these phenomena will be suffi- 
ciently apparent 

There is something awful to a sensitive mind 
in coming by accident on any strange secret of 
Nature, in penetrating unaware to some solemn 
arcanum of the mother-goddess where never hn- 
man foot before has trod, and where the twilight 
of primeval mystery lingers forever. Even in 
those solemn caves of the sea which are safelj 
accessible to man there is something still and 
terrible beyond 'measure. In no churches do we 
pause half so reverently, in no shrines are we so 
strangely constrained to pray. To the present 
writer these natural temples are familiar, and he 
has spent within them his most religious hours. 

To Rohan Gwenfem, who had crouched so 
long in darkness, and who had suffered so dark 
a persecution from all the forces of the world 
without, it suddenly seemed as if Nature, in a 
mystery of new love and pity, had taken him to 
her very heart ; had touched his lids with a new 
balm, his soul with a new peace, and, folding him 
softly in her arms, had revealed to him a fairy 
vision of her own souPs calm— a divine glimpse 
of that 

** Central peace subsiding at the hetai 
Of endless agitation/' 

which so few men that live are permitted to feel 
and enjoy. He could not have expressed his hap- 
piness in esthetic phrases, but he had it none 
the less ; and by those new discoveries' bis soul 
was greatly strengthened. Up there in the aerial 
cave he could bask in the sunlight without fear ; 
and down here, in a silent water-world, he could 
spend many wondering hours. 

A stranger discovery was yet to come. He 
had found the key to a mystery, and it opened 
many doors. 

Along the sides of the water-cavern ran a 
narrow ledge, (fommunicating with that on which 
he had first descended ; although it was slippery 
as glass, it afforded a footing for Rohan's naked 
feet. Creeping along this ledge for some thirty 
yards, and clinging to the crimson, columns for 
partial support, he reachied the extreme inner end^ 
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of the cave and leaped down upon a narrow space 
of steep shingle, against which the still, green 
water washed. He had no sooner done so than 
he discovered, to his astonishment, a vaulted 
opening, gleaming with stalactite and crimson 
moss, leading apparently into the heart of the 
cliflfs. It was very dark. After groping his way 
stealthily forward till all light faded, he retraced 
bis steps. 

His curiosity was now thoroughly aroused. 
Returning to his aerial hiding-place, he procured 
a rude horn lantern with which Jka Goron had 
supplied him, lit it carefully, and then again de- 
scended. Finally, lantern in hand, he again en« 
tered the dark passage, determined to explore it 
to its farthest limits. 

It was just so, broad that he could touch both 
walls with the tips of the fingers of his outstretched 
hand ; so high that, standing on tiptoe, with the 
tips of the fingers he could touch the roof. It 
seemed of solid stone, and fashioned as sym- 
metrically as if by human hands. Wherever the 
light fell the walls glimmered smooth and moist, 
without any trace of vegetation. The air was 
damp and icy cold, like the air of a sepulchre, 
but it did not seem otherwise impure. 

He had crept forward some hundred yards or 
more, when he came to. an ascending flight of 
stone steps. * Tes, his eyes did not deceive him : 
red granite steps, carefully and laboriously hewed. 
His heart gave a great leap, for now he knew for 
certain, what he had indeed suspected from the 
first, that the excavations were not natural, but 
had been wrought by human hands.* 

Simple as this fact may appear, it filled him 
^'ith. a kind of terror, and he almost turned to 
retrace his way. Recovering himself, however, 
he ascended the steps, and entered, at their top, 
another passage, which bore unmistakably the 
signs of human workmanship. 

After he had proceeded another hundred yards 
he came to another ascent of steps, and, after as- 
cending these, to another passage. The air now 
became suffocating and oppressive, and the light 
in the lantern grew faint almost to d3ring. Crawl- 
ing forward, however, he emerged in a space so 
vast and so forbidding that he stood trembling in 
consternation — a mighty vault or catacomb, com- 
pared to which all the other caverns he had ex- 
plored were insignificant. Vast ^alls of granite 
supported a roof high as the roof of a cathedral, 
from which depended black fun^ bred of perpet- 
ual moisture and dripping an eternal dew. The 
interior was wrapped in pitch-darkness, and full 
of a murmur as of the sea. The floor was solid 



bladk stone, polished to icy smoothness, but cov- 
ered by a slippery sort of moss. 

Rohan stood in awe, half expecting to see ap- 
palling phantoms start from the darkness and 
drive him forth. Into what place of mystery had 
he penetrated i Into what catacomb of the dead ? . 
Into what ghostly abode of spirits? His head 
swam ; for a moment his customary seizure came, 
and he heard and saw nothing. Then he crept 
cautiously forward into the cavern. 

As he moved, the sea-like murmur grew 
deeper, seeming to come from the very ground 
beneath his feet He drew back, listening — and 
just in time ; for he was standing on the very 
edge of a black gulf, at the foot of which a 
moanmg water ran. He peered over, flashing the 
light down. A black liquid glimmer came from be- 
neath, from water in motion, rapidly rushing past. 

He then perceived that the gulf and its con- 
tents occupied the entire interior of the great 
vault, and that the floor on which he stood was 
merely a narrow shelf artificially fashioned. The 
vast ccdumns rose on every side of him, glitter- 
ing with silvern damp, and the curtain of fungi 
stirred overhead like a black pall. 

Suddenly, as he flashed his light over the 
place, he started aghast Not far away stood 
another figure, on the edge of the gulf, looking 
down. 

Rohan was superstitious by nature, and his 
mind had been unsettled by his privations. He 
stood terror-stricken, and the lantern almost fell 
from his hands. Meantime the figure did not 
stir. 
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Eager to satisfy himself, Rohan drew nearer, 
and at last recognized, in the shape which he had 
at first deemed human or ghostly, a gigantic 
statue of black marble set on a pedestal on the 
very edge of the chasm. 

Lifeless as it was, the shape was terrible. It 
had stood there for centuries, and the perpetual 
drops distilling from the roof above had eaten 
into its solid mass, so that part of the face was 
destroyed and portions of the body had melted 
away. Its lower limbs were completely en- 
wrapped in a loathsome green vegetation, crawl- 
ing up, as it seemed, out of the water beneath. 
In size it was colossal, and standing close beside 
it Rohan seemed a pygmy. 
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Little by little Rohan discerned that it had 
represented an imperial figure, clad in the Roman 
toga, bareheaded, but crowned with baj. Though 
the face was mutilated, the. contour of the neck 
and head remained, and recalled the bull-like 
busts of Roman emperors and conquerors which 
may be seen on ancient medals, engravings of 
which Rohan had noticed in the Frenoh transla- 
tion of Tacitus given him by Master ArfolL In a 
moment the mind of Rohan was illuminated. He 
recalled all the popular traditions concerning the 
Roman towns submerged under Eromlaix. He 
remembered the strange pictures conjured up by 
Master Arfoll—of the houses of marble and tem- 
ples of gold, the great baths and theatres, the 
statues of the gods. Then, it was all true ! Not 
far away, perhaps, the city Itself glimmered, and 
this was a first glimpse of its dead world. 

But this water, flowing so murmurously 
through the cave, whence did it come, and 
whither did it go? He was still speculating 
when he perceived close to the statue^s pedestal 
a broad flight of steps leading downward. They 
were slippery with green slime, but with extreme 
care one could descend. 

He crawled down cautiously, feeling his way 
foot by foot, and stair by stair ; and at last he 
ascertained that the steps descended into the 
very water itself, which rushed past his feet with 
a cry like a falling torrent, but black as jet He 
reached out his hand, lifted some of the water to 
his lips, and found that it was quite fresh, with 
the flavor of newly-fallen rain. 

Then, for the first time, he remembered the 
subterranean river, about which superstition was 
80 garrulous, and above the buried bed of which 
Kromlaix was said to be built All the memories 
of mysterious sounds heard in times of storm 
came back upon his brain ; and he remembered 
how often, down in the village, he had pressed 
his ear against the earth and listened for the 
murmur of the river far below. The dark waters 
on which he was now gazing were doubtless a 
tributary stream, if not the very river itself; and 
were he to launch himself upon them, he would 
come perchance to the doomed ruins of the city. 
It was all real, then ; yet so strange, so like a 
wonderful dream. 

Returning to his aerial chamber on the face 
of the great cliff, Rohan sat and brooded in a new 
wonder. He was like a man who had been down 
into the grave and had interviewed the dead, and 
had brought with him strange secrets of the sun- 
less world. His discovery of the great Roman 



vault, with its dark passages communicating with 
the sea, came upon him with a stupefying sur- 
piise. And even as he sat he thought of that 
black statue, standing like a living thing in its 
place, the emblem of a^ world that had passed 
away. 

He too, whoever he was, had lived and reigned, 
as the emperor was then reigning ; he too, per- 
haps, robed in purple and filleted with bay, 
had "bestrode the world like a colossus,'' and 
urged a bloody generation on* Temples and col- 
iMums, bathi of preciDua marble and ampbi- 
theaftes adonied with gold, had risen at his bid- 
ding ; at the lifting of his finger victories had 
been won and lands been lost ; and ere his death 
mortals had hailed him as a god. That statue of 
him had been set there by his slaves, and other 
statues of him had been set elsewhere in street 
and mart, that men might know the glory of his 
name and cry, " Hail, Osesar, we who are about 
to die salute thee ! '* And the statue stood there 
still in its place, buried from the light of the sun, 
but of Am footprints in the world there was no siga. 

For two days the burden of his discoyen 
was so heavy upon him that Rohan did not dare 
to return to the mysterious vault. He sat listen- 
ing to the wind, whose fierce wings flapped with 
iron clang against the face of the clif^ and gazing 
out upon the white and troubled sea. For some 
time there had been heavy rain, and it was still 
falling, falling. 

The morning of the third day broke dark and 
peaceful : rain still fell, but there was no wind, 
and the sea vr&a calm as glass. Gazing from the 
window of his cave, Rohan saw the still waters, 
stained with purple shadows, and broken here 
and there by outlying reefs, stretching smooth 
and still as far as Kromlaix ; and the red fishing- 
boats crawling this way and that among the reefs, 
and here and there a great raft drifting between 
the reefs and the shore. For it was close upon 
the season for gathering the sea-wrack, orgo'emon, 
a harvest which takes place twice a year, and the 
produce of which is used for fuel as well as for 
manuring the land. Rafts are made of old planks 
and barrels, rudely lashed together, piled high 
with the wrack gathered from the weedy reefs, 
and suffered to drift to shore before the wind or 
with the tide. 

There was companionship, at least, in watch- 
ing others at the work he knew so well. How 
often had not Rohan lashed his raft together, and 
piloted himself along the rocky coast — not with- 
out many a swim in the deep sea, when his raft 
was too much laden and had overturned ! 
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He sat looking on for hours. As the day ad- 
vanced, however, great banks of cloud drifted up 
from the south, and a black vapor crawlmg in 
from the sea covered the crags, and entirely ob- 
scured the prospect in every direction. There 
was a dreary and oppressive silence, broken only 
by the heavy falling of a leaden rain. The air 
seemed full of a nameless trouble, like that which 
precedes a thunder-storm and shakes the forest 
leaves without a breath. 

As the afternoon advanced, the rain fell more 
heavily, but the mists did not rise. Weary and 
dreary, Rohan prepared his lantern and deter- 
mined agdn to visit the mysterious vault By 
this time, he had almost ceased to realize his own 
discovery ; it seemed more and more a dream, a 
vision, such as those to which his troubles had 
made him aecustomed; and he was quite pre- 
pared to find himself in the position of the man 
who, having once found and forsaken a fairy 
treasure, made vain attempts to discover it 



agam. 



He descended rapidly to the basaltic water- 
cave communicating with the sea, and found it 
calm, beautiful, and unchanged; then, passing 
.along the. rocky ledge to its innermost extremity, 
he leaped down upon the shingle, and stood again 
before the' vaulted opening, leading into the heart 
of the cliflfs. 

As he entered, there came from within a 
strange sound which he had not previously re- 
marked — a dull, heavy murmur, as of water 
struggling and rushing between trembling bar- 
riers. He hesitated, and listened. He seemed 
to hear strange voices moaning and crying, and 
another sound like the flapping of the great wind 
against the crag. 

After a few minutes' pause he hurried onward, 
' through the clammy passages, up the flights of 
marble steps, neairer and nearer to the Roman 
vault. As he advanced the murmur grew to a 
roar, and the roar to thunder, until it seemed 
the solid earth was quaking all around him ; and 
when, trembling and shuddering, he entered the 
great vault itself, he seemed surrounded by all 
the thunders and'ululations of an inferno. 

The cause of the commotion now became un- 
mistakable. The river was tumbling and shriek- 
ing in the gulf, and tearing at the walls of stone 
^ between which it ran. 

He crept forward along the slippery floor, 
which seemed quaking beneath his feet, and ap- 
proached the statue of stone. It still stood there, 
c(^ossal and awfiil, but it was trembling in its 
place like a mortal man quivering with awe ; in- 



deed, the whole vault was quaking as with the 
throes of sudden earthquake. 

He gazed over the flight of black stairs lead- 
ing to the river, and flashed his light down. In a 
moment he percdved that the water had risen, so 
that only a few steps remained uncovered ; -and 
as it foamed and fretted, and whirled and eddied 
past, boiling and shrieking in its bed, flakes of 
fierce foam were beaten up into his face. 

Rushing he knew not whence, roarmg he knew 
not whither, the water filled the gulf, and shook 
its solid barriers with the force that only water 
possesses. Another look convinced him that it 
was rapidly and tumultuously rising. 

Already it was within a few feet of the base 
of the statue, and still it was swelling upward 
with inconceivable rapidity. It was as if the 
tide itself had rudhed into the gulf, filling and 
overflooding it 

The mind of Rohan was well skilled in danger, 
and perceived instantaneously the full peril of 
the situMion. To remain where he stood would 
be to encounter instantaneous death. With the 
thunder of the waters in his ears, the walls of 
solid stone quaking around him, and the ground 
trembling beneath his feet, he turned and fled. 

Not a moment too soon. Down the vaulted 
passages he passed, until he emerged upon the 
great water-cave far beneath. 

As he touched the narrow space of shingle he 
heard behind him a horrible concussion, a sound 
as if the very crags were crumbling down to- 
gether ; then a roar as of many waters escaping, 
as of a great river rushing after him, and coming 
ever nearer and nearer. * . 

Swift as thought he climbed up on the rooky 
ledge above the water, and made his way to the 
aperture by which he had descended from his 
aerial cave. Pausing there, and clinging to the 
rocks, he beheld vast volmnes of smoke and 
water belching from the passage by which he had 
just escaped ; roaring and rushing down tumult- 
uously to mingle with the sea, till all the still, 
green waters of the cave, stained brown and 
black, were bubbling like a great caldron at his 
feet 
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While Rohan Gwenfem was penetrating, tordi 
in hand, into the ghostiy Roman vault or aque- 
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duct, deep-buried in the heart of the cliffk, the 
chapel-bells of Eromlaix were ringing, and crowds 
were flocking* through the darkness to hear the 
priest say mass, a task in which he and his vi- 
eaire would be engaged unceasingly till the com- 
ing of dawn. The night was dark and still, but 
the rain was falling heavily, and a black curtain 
covered the sea. Everywhere in the narrow 
streets of Eromlaix were glistening pools formed 
by the newly-fallen rain, and into these the heavy 
drops plashed incessantly, making a dreary mur- 
mur. But fainter and deeper than the sound of 
the rain came another sound, like a cry from the 
earth beneath : a strange, far-off murmur, like the 
distant moaning of the sea. 

The doors stood open wide, and in every house 
the supper-table stood spread, with a clean linen 
cloth, lights, and the evening meal ; and around 
the table stood vacant chairs ; and on the hearth 
there burned a fire, carefully arranged to last till 
dawn. For it was the night of the dead ; and af- 
ter the death-bell had been tolled, the dead-mass 
said, the supper eaten, and the household retired 
to rest, the souls of the dead would enter in and 
partake of the solemn feast in the dwellings where 
they had .died, or where their kin abode. Then 
the household would listen, and hear strange wail- 
ings in the rooms and at the doors; and then 
they would rise from their beds, fall upon their 
knees, and pray that, but for this one waking 
night of the year, those that they loved might 
sleep in peace. 

Not only from the little churchyard on the 
hill-side, where the light was gleaming through the 
opSn chapel-door, would the souls of the dead come, 
but over the wild wastes inland, and down the 
lonely roads from the far-off towns, and, most of 
all, in from the washing waters of the sea. Strange 
phosphorescent lights were moving already to and 
fro upon the deep. High in the air strange, eerie 
voices were crying. From land and sea, from all 
the places where they slept, the dead were coming 
back to the homes they loved in life. 

At 'one o'clock in the morning the moon would 
be full, and it would be grande mer^ or high tide. 
There was no moonlight, and in deep, windless 
darkness fell the rain ; but lights flashed in all the 
windows, and a lurid gleam came from the little 
chapel, where Father Bolland and his vicaire 
were performing the mass. The Uving were pray- 
ing, and ghosts were hovering in the black air, 
when Harcelle Derval, leaving her mother behind 
her in the chapel, came down through the dark- 
ness with some companions of her own age and 
sex, and parted with them at her Uncle's door. 



Entering in, she found the kitchen bright and 
cleanly swept, lights upon the table, a great fire 
on the hearth, and the hero of Dresden seated 
alone in the chimney-comer. 

" Are you there, Marcelle ? " he cried with a 
nod, withdrawing from his mouth a great wooden 
pipe which he had brought back with him from 
Germany. ^^ The old pne was anxious about you, 
and he has gone up the street to look after you. 
Where is mother — and the boys ? " 

" She is still at chapel, and will not return till 
it strikes twelve." 

"And you?" 

" I am tired, and I shall go to bed." 

"Supper is ready," said Gildas ; "sit down 
and eat." 

Marcelle shook her head. She looked very 
pale, and her whole manner betokened bodily or 
mental fatigue. 

" Good-night," she said, kissing Gildas ; then 
she lit her lamp, and went wearily up the staiFs. 
All that day her heart had been fuU of Rc^an, 
and now, when night came, she was thinking of 
him with strange pain. It was the night of the 
dead, but she was too young to have much to 
mourn for, and, beyond her two brothers, who had 
died in Mttle, had known no losses. Ifcverthe- 
less, the burden of the time lay heavily upon her, 
and she trembled before the shadow of something 
that did not live. Rohan Gwenfem was her dead, 
lost to her and the world, buried out yonder 
in the black night, as surely as if he no longer 
breathed at alL While others had been praying 
for their lost, whom the good God had stricken, 
she had jseen praying for hers, whom God had no 
less surely taken away. With tLe dead there was 
peace ; for the dead-living there was only pain. So 
her sorrow was the worse to bear. 

With this great agony in her heart she had* 
yearned to be alone in her chamber — ^to think, to 
pray ; and so she had come home. The others 
would soon follow, and, after midiught struck, the 
room below would be left in silence, that the poor 
ghosts might come in and take their place at the 
board. Ah, God I if A« too might come, eating for 
one night at least the blessed bread of peace ! 

Left alone again in the great kitchen, Gildas 
Derval smoked away in his comer, ever and anon 
giving vent to an expression of Impatience. The 
rain still fell without with weary and ceaseless 
sound, and there was a murmuring from the black 
streams pouring down the narrow street. Once 
or twice Gildas arose, and gazed out into the . 
pitch-black night— ^ night of death indeed ! 

As the minutes crept on, and the hands ot 
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the Dutch clock m the comer pomted to hftlf-past 
eleven, Gildas grew more uneasy. The witching 
hour was close at hand, and the sileuce was grow- 
ing positively sepulchral. At every sound he 
started, listening intently. Hero as he was, he 
felt positively afraid, and bitterly regretted that he 
had suffered Harcelle to go to bed. 

" What the devil can detiun my uncle ? " he 
mattered again and again. 

At last the door opened, and the corporal 
staggered in, wrapped in his old military coat, and 
dripping from head to foot ; his cocked hat, which 
he wore d Vempereur, formed a miniature water- 
spout upon his head. 

" Soul of a crow ! " he cried, " was there ever 
such a night ? Are they not returned ? '* 

'* Only Marcelle," growled Gildas ; " the rest 
are still at the chapel, though it is time all good 
Christians were abed." 

The corporal stumped across the room, and 
remained with his back to the fire, his wet clothes 
steaming as he stood. 

** I went up the street to look for them, but, 
seeing they did not come, I went to the shore. 
The tide is up to the foot of the street, and it has 
still some time to flow. They are frightened 
down there, and will not sleep to-night ; but the 
sea is calm as glass." 

As the corporal ceased to speak, Gildas sprang 
to his feet, and simultaneously the house shook 
to its very foundations, as if smitten by a sudden 
squall of wind. 

" What's that ? " cried Gildas, now quite pale, 
crossing himself in his terror. 

** It must be the wind rising," said the cor- 
poral ; but when he walked to the door, and threw 
it open to Hsten, there was not a breath. 

'* It is strange," he said, in a low voice, coming 
back to the fire. '^^ have heard it twice before 
to-night, and one would say the earth was quaking 
under-foot." 

" Uncle I " murmured Gildas. 

"Well, mon^orz/" 

" K it is the souls of the dead I " 

The old corporal made a gesture of reverence, 
and, turning his face round, looked at the fire. 
Several minutes passed in uneasy silence. Then, 
suddenly, without warning of any kind, the house 
shook again! This time it did not seem as if 
stricken by wind ; but there came to both Gildas 
and the corporal that strange, unconscious, sicken- 
ing dread which is the invariable accompaniment 
of earthquake. The sound, like the sensation, 
was only momentary, but, as it ceased, the men 
looked aghast at one another. 



** It is dreadful," said the corporal. ^* Soul 
of a crow I why does the woman linger ? " 

With a suddenness which startled Gildas, and 
made him growl in nervous irritation, the little 
trap-door of the Dutch clock sprang open, and 
the wooden cuckoo sprang out, uttering his name 
twelve times, and proclaiming the hour I . . . 
Midnight I 

The corporal, full of a nameless uneasiness, 
could no longer restrain himself. 

" It is unaccountable," he exclaimed. " I will 
go again and see." 

' Before Gildas could interpose he had wrapped 
his coat once more about him and sallied forth 
into the night Through the heavy murmuring 
of the rain, and the rushing of the water-spouts 
and streams, Gildas could hear the " clop-clop " 
of the wooden leg dying up the street ; then all 
was silence. 

Of all situations this was the one Gildas was 
least fitted to face with advantage. He was not 
deficient in brute courage, and in good company 
he might have faced even a visitor from another 
world ; but his little *^ campaign " had disturbed 
his nervous system, and that night of all nights 
in the year he did not care to be left alone. And, 
indeed, a far more enlightened being would, under 
the circumstances, have shared his trepidation. 
The air was full of a sick, uncomfortable silence, 
broken only by the "plopping " and "pinging " 
of the heavy, metallio rain, and ever and anon, 
when the house trembled with those mysterious 
blasts, the effect was simply paralytic 

Gildas stood at the door, looking out into the 
rain. The darkness was complete, but the Ught 
from the chamber glistened on a perfect stream 
of black rain running down the street As he 
stood there listening, mysterious hands seemed 
outstretched to touch him, cold breaths blew upon 
his cheek, and there was a sound all round him 
as of the wailing dead. Lights burned in the 
windows down the street, and many doors stood 
open like his own, but there was no sign of any 
human being. 

Reentering the kitchen, he approached the 
wooden stairs, and called gruffly : 

" Marcelle I Marcelle ! " 

There was no answer. 

" Marcelle I are you asleep ? " 

The door of the room above opened, and Mar- 
celle's voice replied : 

" Is it my uncle ? " 

" No, it is I — GKldas. Are you abed ? " 

" I am undressed, and was half asleep. What 
is it?" 
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OUdas did not care to confess that he was 
afraid, and wanted company ; so he growled : 

**0h, it is nothing! Mother has not come 
home yet, that is all ; but m j unde has gone to 
look after her. It is raining cats and dogs 1 " 

'* She told me she would not return till mid- 
night, and she has the boys. Good-night again, 
Gildos I " 

*' Good-night I ' - muttered the hero of Dresden ; 
then just as the door above was closing he called, 
" MarceUe I » 

" Yes." 

" You — ^you need not close your door — ^I may 
want to speak to you again.*' 

" Very well." 

There was silence again, and Gildas returned 
to the fireside. As he did so the cottage again 
trembled as before. He drew back to the foot of 
the staircase. 

" Marcelle ! " he cried. 

** Yes," answered the voice, this time obvious- 
ly from between the sheets. 

"Did you hear that?" 

"The noise? Ah, yes; .it is only the 
wind." 

" It is only the devil ! " muttered Gildas to 
himself^ and, inwardly cursing MarceUe's cool- 
ness, be stepped again to the street*door and 
looked out. A black wall of rain and darkness 
still stared him in the face. He stood for some 
minutes in agitation, with the cold drops splash- 
ing into his face. There was not a breath of 
wind, and, by listening closely, he could distmct- 
ly hear the murmur of the sea. 

Suddenly his ears were startled by a sound 
which made his heart leap into his mouth and 
his blood run cold. From inland, from the di- 
rection of the chapel, there came a murmur, a 
roar, as if the sea lay that way, and was rising in 
storm. Before he could gather his wits together 
there rose far away a soimd like a human shriek, 
and all at once, through the dreary moaning of 
the rain, came the rapid tolling of a belL Simul- 
taneously he saw dark figures rushing rapidly up 
the street from the direction of the sea-shore. 
Though he called to them, they did not reply. 

Yes, the're could be no mistake. A bell was 
tolling faintly in the distance; doubtless the 
chapel-bell itself. Something unusual was hap- 
pening — what, it was impossible to guess. 

Two or three more figures passed rapidly, and 
he again demanded what was the matter. This 
time a voice answered, but only with a frightened 
cry — " This way, for your life I " 

Anything was better than to stand there in 



suspense ; so without a moment's reflectionL Gildas 
ran after the others up the street 

There had been rain for weeks, and the val- 
leys inland were already half flooded; but to- 
night it poured still as if all the vials of the 
aqueous heavens had been opened. Well might 
the ground tremble and the hidden river roar! 
At last, as if at a preconcerted signal, the elements 
awoke in concert, and sounded the signal of 
storm. The sea rose high on the shore, the wind 
began to blow, the river rose blackly in its bed, 
and, most terrible of all, the pent-up floods burst 
their barriers among the hills. 

With the natural position of Kromlaix our 
readers are alr^dy familiar. Situated in the gap 
of the great sea-wall, and lying at the mouth of a 
narrrow valley, it was equally at the mercy of 
inundations from mland and of inundations from 
the ocean. Rocked, as it were, upon the waves 
of the sea which crawled in beneath it to meet 
the subterranean river, it had nevertheless en- 
dured from generation to generation. 

Only once in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant had destruction come. That was many 
years ago, so far back in time .that it seemed an 
old man's tale, to be heard and forgotten. Yet 
there had been warnings enough of danger dnring 
this same autumn of 1818. Never for many a 
long year had there been such rainfall ; never had 
there been such storms to mark the period of the 
autumnal equinox. Night after night the hidden 
river had given its warning, so that sometimes 
the very earth seemed shaken by its cry. The 
spring-tides, too, were higher than they had been 
for many seasons past. 

And now, on this night of the dead, when 
earth, air, and sea, were covered with ghastly 
processions trooping to their homes, when the 
little churches all along the coast were lighted up, 
and death-lights were placed in every house, the 
waters rose and rushed down upoil their prey. 
Down through the narrow valleys above the vil- 
lage came, with the fuiy of a torrent, the raging 
flood, filling the narrow chasm of the valley, and 
bearing everything before it toward the sea. It 
came in darkness, so that only its voice could 
be heard ; but could the eye of man have beheld 
it as it came, it would have been seen covered 
with floating prey of all kinds — ^with trees up- 
rooted from the ground, fences and palings torn 
away, thatched roofs of houses, and even enor- 
mous stones. Well might those shriek who heard 
it come t Faster than a man might gallop on the 
fleetest horse, swifter than a man might sail in the 
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swiftest ship, it rolled upon its waj, fed by in- 
numerable tributary torrents rushing down from 
the hills on either side, and gathering power and 
volume as it approached. But when it reached 
the dreary tarns of Ker L6on, some miles above 
the village, it hesitated an hour, as if prepared 
to sink into the earth like the river which there 
'ends his course ; then, recruited by new floods 
from the hUl-sides, and from the overflowing 
tarns themselves, it rushed onward, and the fate 
of Kromlaix was sealed. 

During that brief space of indecision up among 
the tarns, the farmer of Ker L6on, a brave man, 
had leaped upon his horse without stopping to use 
saddle or bridle, and galloped down to Kromlaix, 
shrieking warning as he went*. At midnight he 
reached the chapel on the hill-side, and without 
ceremony, wet, dripping, and white as a ghost 
from the dead, delivered his awful news. Fortu- 
nately, the large portion of the population was 
still in the chapel. Shrieks and wails arose. 

'* Sound the alarm I" cried Father Holland; 
and the chapel-bell began to toll 

It was at this moment that the old corporal, 
soaking and out of temper, arrived at the chapel- 
door, and found the widow and his two nephews 
just ready to return home. He passed through 
the wailing groups of men and women, and ac- 
costed the farmer himself. 

" Perhaps, after all, it will" not come so far," 
he cried ; " the pools of Ker L6on are deep." 

The anpwer came, but not from the farmer ; 
the roar of the waters themselves coming wildly 
down the valley ! 

''To the hill-sides!" criep Father Holland. 
•** For your lives I " 

Through the pitch - darkness, struggling, 
screammg, stumbling, fled the crowd, leaving 
the chapel behind them illuminated but desert- 
ed. The rain still fell in torrents. Guided by a 
few spirits more cool and courageous than the 
rest, the miserable crowd rushed toward the as- 
cents which closed the valley on either side, and 
which fortunately were not far distant. The old 
corporal caught the general panic, and with eager 
hands helped on his afirighted sister-in-law. They 
had not gone far when a voice cried in the dark- 
ness close by : 

" Mother ! uncle ! " 

" It is Gildas, and alone," cried Mother Derval. 
'* Almighty God t where is Marcelle 2 " 

The voice of Gildas replied : 

" I left her in the house below. But what is 
the matter ? Are you all mad ? " 

A wild shriek from the panic-stricken creat- 



ures around was the only answer. " The flood ! 
the flood I " they cried, flying for their lives ; and, 
indeed, the imminent hour had come, for the 
lights of the chapel behind them were already 
extinguished in the raging waters, and the flood 
was rushing down on Kromlaix with a fatal roar, 
answered by a fainter murmur from the rising 
sea. ■^' 
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After emerging into the great water-cave and 
clinging to its walls as the furious torrents camo 
boiling down to mingle with the sea, Rohan 
Gwenfem paused for some minutes, awe-stricken 
and amazed ; for it seemed as if the very bosom 
of the earth had burst and all the dark streams 
of its heart were pouring forth. The tumult 
was deafening, the concussion terrific, and it was 
with difficulty that Rohan kept his place on the 
slippery ledge above the water. When his first 
surprise had abated he left the cave and ascended 
to his aerial home on the face of the clifi^. 

All there was dark, for night had now fallen. 
Leaning forth through the cranny which served 
him as a window, he saw only a great wall of 
blackness, heard only the heavy murmur of tor- 
rents of rain. There was no wind, and the leaden 
drops were pattering Uke bullets into the sea, in 
straight, perpendicular lines. 

He sat for a time in the darkness, pondering 
on the discoveries that he had made. Although 
his brain was to a certain extent deranged by the 
agonies he had undergone, and although he was 
subject to alarming cerebral seizures during which 
he was scarcely accountable for what he thought 
or did, the general current of his ideas was still 
clear, and his powers of observation and reflec- 
tion remained intact. He was perfectly able, 
therefore, to perceive the obvious explanation of 
what he had seen and discovered. The subter- 
ranean cave and its passage communicating with 
the sea formed an enormous aqueduct, fashioned, 
doubtless, for the purpose of letting the overflow- 
ing waters escape in times of flood. He had read 
of similar contrivances, and he knew that an 
aqueduct had been excavated not many leagues 
away, beyond La Vilaine. In fashioning this ex- 
traordinary place advantage had doubtless been 
taken of natural passages which had existed 
there from time immemorial ; but how the work 
was effected was a question impossible to answer, 
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threateninglj close upon it Leading from the 
cottage to the heights ftbove was a rocky path, 
and on this, gasdng awe^tricken in the direction 
of the YiUage, stood Mother Gwenfem, gaunt as 
a spectre in the flying gleams of moonlight 
Around her gathered seyeral neighbors, chiefly 
women and children, the latter crying in terror, 
the former crouching on the ground. Hard by 
was a group of men, including Mikel Grallon. 

Little had been said; the situation was too 
appalling for words. While the flood played 
tiger-like with its victim, the women prayed wildly 
and the men crossed themselTCS again and again. 
From time to time an exclamation arose when 
the moon looked out and showed how the work 
of destruction was progressing. 

" Holy Virgin I old Plouet^s house is down ! " 

" Look — there was a light in the eabaretj but 
now it is all black ! " 

*^ They are screaming out yonder t '* 

** Hark, there ! — it is another roof falling ! '* 

'' Merciful God ! how black it is ! One would 
say it was the last judgment t " . 

The heights on each side of the village were 
now dotted with black figures, many carrying 
lights. It was clear that, owing to the supersti- 
tious customs of the night, many of the popula- 
tion had made good their escape. It was no less 
certain, however, that many others must have 
perished, or be perishing, amid the raging waters 
or in the submerged dwellings. Hope of escape 
or rescue there seemed none. Until the flood 
abated, nothing could be saved. 

The group of men on the face of the cliff con- 
tinued to gaze on and mutter among themselves. 

" The tide is still rising," said Mikel Grallon, 
in a low voice. He was comparatively calm, for 
his house, being situated apart from the main 
village, had so far escaped the fhry of the inun- 
dation. 

" It has nearly an hour yet to flow ! " said an- 
other of the men. 

" And ^len I " cried Grallon, significantiy. AH 
the men crossed themselves. Another hour of 
destruction, and what would then be left of 
Kromlaix and of those poor souls who still 
lingered within it ? 

As they stood whispering a figure rapidly de- 
scended the path from the heights above them, 
and, joining the group, called out the name of 
Mikel Grallon. The moon was once more hid- 
den, and it was impossible to distinguish faces. 

" Who wants Mikel Grallon ? I am here I '' 

The new-comer replied in a voice full of ex- 
citement and terror. 



''It is I, Gildaa Derval! Mikel, w« are m 
despair. The old one and all the rest are safe up 
there; all of our family>are safe bat my sister 
Maroelle. Holy Virgin protect her, but she is in 
the bouse, out yonder amid the flood. My undo 
is mad, and we are heart-broken. Can she not 
be saved ? " 

" She is in God's hands,'* cried an old man. 
''No man can help her now.'* 

Gildas uttered a moan of misery, for he was 
really fond of his sister. Mother Gwenfem, who 
stood close by and had heard the conversation, 
now approached, and demanded in her cold, dear 
voice: 

"Can nothing be done? Are there no 
boats?" 

"Boats!" echoed Mikel Grallon. "One 
might as well go to sea in a shell as face the 
flood in any boat this night ; but, for all that, 
boats there ore none. They are all out yonder, 
where the flood meets the tide, save those that 
are already carried out to sea." 

The widow raised her wild arms to heaven, 
murmuring Marcelle's name aloud. Gildas Der- 
val almost began to blubber in the fury of his 
grief. 

"Ah, God I that I should come back from Ibe 
great wars to see such a night as this I I haye 
always had bad luck, but this is the worst My 
poor Marcelle !-— Look you, before I went away 
she tied a holy medal around my neck, and it 
kept me from harm. Ah, she was a good little 
thing ! and must she die ? " 

" The blessed Virgm keep her ! " cried Mikd 
Grallon ; " what can we do ? " 

" It is not only Marcelle Derval," said the Old • 
man who had already spoken; "it is not only 
one, but many, that shall be taken this night 
God be praised, I have neither wife nor child to 
die so sad a death ! " 

As the speaker finished and reverentiy crossed 
his breast, another voice broke the silence. 

" Who says there are no boats ? " it demand 
ed, in strange, sharp tones. 

** I," answered Mikel Grallon. " Wh 
speaks ? " 

There was no reply, but a dark figure, pushing 
through the group of men, rapidly descended the 
crag in the direction of the sea. 

" Mother of God t " whispered Grallon, as if 
struck by a sudden thought ; '4t is Gwenfem." 

Immediately several voices cried aloud, "Is 
it thou, Rohan Gwenfem ? " and Bohan — ^for it 
was he — answered from the darkness: "Yes; 
come this way t " 
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In the great terror and Bolemnity of the mo- 
ment, no one seenied astonifihed at Bohan's ap- 
pearance, and, strange to say, no one, with the 
exception perhaps of Mikel Grallon, dreamed of 
laying hands on the deserter. The apparition of 
the hunted and desperate man seemed perfectly 
in keeping with all the horrors of that night 
Silently the men followed him down to the shore. 
The tide was now lapping at the very door of his 
mother's cottage. He paused, looking down at 
the water, and surrounded by the men. 

" Where are all the rafts ? " he asked. 

"The rafts! AVTiat raft could live out yon- 
der?" cried Gildas Derval; and he added m a 
whisper to Mikel Grallon, "" My cousm is mad." 

At that moment Bohan*s foot struck against 
a black mass washing on the very edge of the 
sea. Stooping down, he discovered, by touch 
rather than by eye-sight, that it was one of those 
emaller rafts which were rudely constructed at 
that season of the year, for the purpose of gather- 
ing the gohnon or sea-wrack from the reefs. It 
consisted of sevejral trunks of trees and tree- 
branches, crossedTwith fragments of old barrels,, 
and lashed uj^ther with thick, slippery ropes 
twisted out c^ ocean-tangle. A man might safely 
in dead pma weather pilot such a raft when 
loaded, l^^ng it drift with the tide or pushing it 
with a p« e along the shallows ; and that it had 
quite tf^ently been in use was clear from the 
fact tfct iij ^ag atiu partially loaded and kept 
^^^'^vater by clinging masses of slippery weed. 

M Rohan bent over the raft the moon shone 
^^* fa full brilliance, and the village was again 
^"^lined. The flood roared loudly as ever, and 
*H^ black waters of the sea seemed nearly level 
3a tlie roofs of the most low-lying dwellings, 
on the edge where flood and sea met, the 
iters boiled like a caldron, and dSbris of all 
scriptions came rushing down in the arms of 
e rivers of rain; There was another heavy 
>Tasli, as of houses falling in. As if the terror 
ad reached its completion, the rain now ceased, 
nd the moon continued visible for many minutes 
ogether. 

*^ Quick, bring me a pole or an oar!" cried 
Rohan, turning to his companions. 
' Several men ran rapidly along the beach in 
quest of what he sought ; for though they did not 
quite understand how he intended to act, and 
although, moreover, they believed that to launch 
forth on the raft was to put his life in jeopardy, 
they were under the spell of his stronger nature, 
and offered neither suggestion nor opposition. 

" Rohan ! my son ! " cried Mother Gwenfem, 



creepmg down and holdmg him by the hand; 
" what are you going to do ? " 

" I am going to Marcelle Derval ! " 

"But you will die! you will perish in the 
waters !>" 

In the excitement of the moment. Mother 
Gwenfem, Uke all the rest, forgot the man^s act- 
ual relation to society, forgot that his life was for- 
feited, and that all hands would have been ready, 
under other circumstances, to drag him to the 
guillotine. All she remembered was his present 
danger ; that he wais going to certain death. 

In answer, Rohan only laughed strangely. 
Seizing a large oar from Gildas Derval, who ran 
up with it that moment, he sprang on the raft and 
pushed from shore. Under his weight,, the 'raft 
swayed violently, and sank almost imder water. 

" Come back ! come back ! " cried Mother 
Gwenfem; but, with vigorous pushes of the oar, 
which he thrast to the bottom and used as a pole, 
Bohan moved rapidly away. For better security, 
since the raft seemed in danger of capsizing, he 
sank on his knees, and thus, partially immersed 
in the cold waters that flowed over the slippery 
planks, he disappeared into the darkness. 

The men looked at one another shuddering. 

"As weU die that way," muttered Mikel Gral- 
lon, " as another I ** 
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The wind had risen, and was blowing gently 
off the land ; and the sea, at the confluence of 
flood and tide, was broken into white waves. As 
Bohan approached the vicinity of the submerged 
village his situation 'became perilous, for it was 
quite clear that the raft could not live long in 
those angry waters. Nevertheless, fearlessly, and 
with a certain fury, he forced the raft on by row- 
ing, now at one side, now at another. Though 
the work was tedious, it was work in which he 
was well skilled, and he was soon tossing in the 
broken water below the village. The tide all 
around him was strewed with debrU of all kinds 
— trunks of trees, fragments of wooden furniture, 
bundles of straw, thatch from sunken roofs^ 
and it required no little care to avoid perilous col- 
lisions. 

The moon was shimng clearly, so that he had 
now an opportunity of perceiving the extent of 
the disaster. . The houses and ccdoges lymg just 
above high-water mark were covered to the very 
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roofB, and all around them the sea itself was surg- 
ing and boiling ; while above them the buildings 
of the main village loomed disastrously amid a 
gleaming waste of boiling pools, muddy rivers and 
streams, and stagnant canals. Many dwellings, 
undermiiled by the washing of the torrents, had 
fallen in, and others were tottering. 

A heavy roar still came from the direction 
whence the flood had issued, but it was clear that 
the full fury of the inundation had ceased. Never- 
theless, it being scarcely high tide, it was impos- 
sible to tell what horrors were yet in store ; for 
though the rivers of rain in the main streets were 
growing still, the water was working subtly and 
terribly at the foundations of the houses. 

How many living souls had perished could not 
yet be told. Some, doubtless, dwelling in one- 
storied buildings, had been found in their beds 
and quietly smothered, almost before they could 
utter a cry. Fortunately, however, the greater 
portion of the population had been astir, and had 
been able to escape a calamity which would other- 
wise have been universal. 

Eighty or a hundred yards from shoi:e a crowd 
of unwieldy vessels, with masts lowered, tossed 
at anchor ; others had floated off the land and 
were being blown farther and farther out to sea ; 
and here and there in the waters around were 
drifting nets which had been swept away from the 
stakes where they had been left to. dry. More 
than once the raft struck against dead sheep and 
cattle, floating partially submerged, and as it 
drifted past the nets Rohan saw, deep down in the 
tangled folds, something which glimmered like a 
human face. 

Once among the troubled waters, he found it 
quite impossible to navigate the raft. The waters 
pouring downward drove it back toward the float- 
ing craft and threatened to carry it out to Sea. At 
last, to crown all, the rotten ropes of tangle gave 
way, the trunks and staves fell apart, and Rohan 
found himself struggling among the troubled waves 
of the tide. 

He was a strong swimmer, but his strength 
had been terribly reduced by trouble anS priva- 
tion. Grasping the oar with one hand, and par- 
tially supporting himself by its aid, he struck out 
to the nearest of the deserted fishing-craft ; reach- 
ing which, he clung on to the bowsprit-chain, and 
drew his body partially out of the water. As he 
did so, he espied, floating a few yards distant, at 
the stem of a smack, a small boat, like a ship's 
" dingy." 

To swim to the boat, and to drag himself into 
it by main force, was the work of only a few 



minutes. He then discovered to his joy that it 
contained a pair of paddles. Unfortunately, bov- 
ever, it was so leaky and so full of water that his 
weight brought it down almost to the gunwale, 
and threatened to sink it altogether. 

Every moment was precious. Seizing the 
rope by which the boat was attached to the 
smack, he climbed up over the stem of tlie latter, 
and,' searching in its hold, found a rusty iron pot. 
With this he in a few minutes baled out the punt; 
then, seizing the paddles, he pulled wildly tow&rd 
the shore. 

The w.ork was easy until he again reached the 
confluence of flood and tide. Here the waters 
were pouring down so rapidly, and were, more- 
over, so strewed with dangerous debriiy that he 
was again and again in Imminent danger. 

Exertmg all his extraordinary strength, he 
forced the boat between the roofs of the cdogti, 
and launched out into the strean; of the main 
river pouring from the village. Swept back 
against a nearly-covered caloge^ he was almost 
capsized ; but, leaping out oh the roof, he rapidly 
baled his' boat, which was already filling witli 



in 



water. Fortunately, the flood wai decreasing i 
violence and the tide had turned, btt it neTe^th^ 
less seemed a mad and hopeless tas]t.to force the 
frail boat farther in the face of suchobstacles. 
The main street was a rapid river, filled tithgre^' 
bowlders washed down from the valley, ^ ^^ 
flotsam and jetsam of all kinds. To row ^-^ 
it was utterly impossibfe; the moment t^' 
deavored to do so he was swept back and ^^ 
swamped. 

Another man, even if he had possessed*^ 
foolhardiness to venture so far, would now li 
turned and fled. But perhaps because his 1 
felted life was no longer a precious thing to hi 
perhaps because his strength and courage alw£ 
increased with opposition, perhaps because 
had determined once and forever to show how 
" coward " could act when brave men were qua 
ing in their shoes, Rohan Gwenfern gathered i 
his strength together for a mighty effort. Bo' 
ing to the side of the river, he threw down h 
oars, and clutched hold of the uohd masonry of 
house ; and then, dragging the boat along by n^^^ 
force from wall to wall, he rapidly accompHshe 
a distance of fifteen or twenty yards. Pausift 
then, and keeping firm hold of the projectii^ 
angle of a roof, while the flood was boiling P*** 
he beheld, floating among the other debrii^ tbi 
body of a child. 

Repeating the same manoeuvre, be &g^^ 
dragged the boat on; agam rested; ogaiu re 
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newed his toil — until he had reached the very 
heart of the village. Here fortunatelj the waters 
were less rapid,' and he could force his way along 
with' greater ease. But at every yard of the way 
the picture grew more pitiful, the feeling of de- 
vastation more complete. The lower houses were 
submerged, and some of the larger ones had fallen. 
On many of the roofs were gathered groups of 
htiman beings, kneeling and stretching out their 
hands to heaven. 

^'HelpI help I" they shrieked, as Gwenfem 
appeared; but he only waved his hand and 
passed on. 

At last, reaching the narrow street in which 
stood the corporal^s dwelling, he discovered to 
his joy that the house was still intact. The flood 
here was very swift and terrible, so that at first it 
almost swept him away. He now, to his horror, 
perceived, floating seaward, many almost naked 
corpses. Opposite to the corporaPs house a large 
bam had fallen in, and within the walls numbers 
of cattle were floating dead. 

The corporaPs house consisted, as the reader 
is aware, of two stories, the upper forming a sort 
of attic in the gable of the roof. The waters had 
risen so high that the door and windows of the 
lower story were entirely hidden, and a powerful 
current was sweeping along right under the win- 
dow of the little upper room where Marcelle ^lept. 

Ah, God! if she did not live! If the cruel 
flood had found her below, and, before she could 
escape, had seized her and destroyed her like so 
many of the rest ! 

The house was still some twenty yards away, 
and very difficult to reach, dining with one 
hand to the window-frame of one of the houses 
below, Rohan gathered all his strength, baled out 
his boat, and then prepared to drag it on. To 
add to the danger of his position, the wind had 
now grown quite violent, blowing with the cur- 
rent, and in the direction of the sea. If once his 
strength failed, and he was swept into the full 
fury of the mid-current, the result must be almost 
certain deaths 

With the utmost difficulty he managed to row 
the boat to the window of a cottage two doors 
from that of the corporal ; here, finding further 
progress by water impracticable, for the current 
was quite irresistible, he managed to clamber up 
to the roof, and, clutching in his hand the rope 
of the boat, which was fortunately long, to scram- 
ble desperately on. At this point his skill as a 
cragsman stood him in good stead. At last, after 
extraordinary exertions, he reached the very gable 
of the house he sought, and, standing erect in 
10 



the boat, clutched at the window-silL In a mo- 
ment the boat was swept from beneath Ins feet, 
aAd he found himself danglhig by hlf hands, 
while his feet trailed in the water under him. 

Still retaining, wound round one wrist, the 
end of the rope which secured the boat, he hung 
for a few seconds suspended ; then, putting- ont 
his strength and performing a trick in which he 
was expert, he drew himself bodily up until one 
knee rested on the sill. In another moment he 
was safe. On either side of the window were 
clumsy iron hooks, used for keeping the casement 
open when it was thrown back. Securing the 
rope to one of these by a few rapid turns, he 
dashed the casement open, and sprang into the 
room. 

"Marcelle! Marcelle!" 

He was answered instantly by an eager cry. 
Marcelle, who had been on her knees in the mid- 
dle of the room, rose almost in terror. Surprised 
in her sleep, she had given herself up for lost, but 
with her characteristic presence of mind she had 
hurriedly donned a portion of her attire. Her 
feet, arms, and neck were bare, and her hair fell 
loose upon her shoulders. 

" It is I — Rohan. I have come to save you, 
and there is no time to lose. Come away ! " 

While he spoke the house trembled violentiy, 
as if shaken to its fbundtitions. Marcelle gazed 
on her lover as if stupefied; his appearanoo 
seemed unaccountable and .preternatural. Step- 
ping across the room, the floor of which seemed 
to quake beneath his feet, he threw his arms 
around her and drew her toward the window. 

"Do not be afraid!" he said, in a hollow 
voice. " Tou will be saved yet, MaroeQe. CSomel" 

He did not attempt any fonder greeting; his 
whole manner was that of a man burdened by the 
danger of the hour. But Marcelle, whom recent 
events had made somewhat hysterical, clung to 
him wildly and lifted up her white face to his. 

" Is it thou, indeed f When the flood came I 
was dreaming of thee, and when I went to the 
window and saw the great waters and heard tho 
screaming of the folk I knelt and prayed to the 
good Gk>d. Rohan! Rohan!" 

" Gome away ! there is no time to lose." 

" How didst thou come ? One would say thou 
hadst fallen from heaven. Ah, thou hast courage, 
and the people lie I " 

He drew her to the window, and pointed down 
to the boat which stUl swung below the silL Then, 
in hurried whispers he besought her to gather aU! 
her strength and to act implicitly as he badehcr^ 
that her life might be saved. 
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Seiciiig the rope with his left hand, he drew 
Che boAi toward him until it swung close linder 
the whidow. He then assisted her through the 
window, and bade her cling to his right arm with 
both hands while he let her down into the boat 
Fearful but firm, she obeyed, and in another min- 
ute had dropped safely down. Loosening the 
rope and still keeping it in his hand, he leaped 
after her. In another instant they were drifting 
seaward on the flood. 

It was like a ghastly dream. Swept along on 
the turbid stream, amid floating trees, dead cattle 
and sheep, flotsam and jetsam of all kinds, Mar- 
oelle saw the houses flit by her in the moonlight, 
and heard troubled voices crying for help. Seated 
before her, Bohan managed the paddles, restrain- 
ing as far as possible the impetuous progress of 
the boat. Again and again they were m immi- 
nent peril from collision, and as they proceed- 
ed the boat rapidly filled. Under Rolian's di- 
rections, however, Marcelle baled out the water, 
while 1m piloted the miserable craft with the 
oars. 

At last they swept out into the open sea, 
where the tide, beaten by the wind and meeting 
with the flood, was " chopping ** and boiling in 
short, sharp waves. The danger was now almost 
over. With rapid strokes Rohan rowed in the di- 
rection of the shore whence he had started on the 
rafti. Gathered there to receive him, with flash- 
ing torches and gleaming lanterns, was a crowd of 
women and men. 

After a mementos hesitation he ran the boat 
in upon the strand. 

**Leap out!** he cried to his companion. 

Spring^g on the shore, Marcelle was almost 
immediately clasped in the arms of her mother, 
who was eagerly giving thanks to Gk>d. Amazed 
and aghast, the corporal stood by with his neph- 
ews, gazing out at the dark figure of Rohan. 

Before a word could be said Rohan had pushed 
off again. 

** Stay, Rohan Gwenfem t *' said a voice. • 

Rohan stood up erect in the boat 

'^Are there no men among you,'* he cried, 
** that you stand there useless and afraid ? There 
are more perishing out there, women and chil- 
dren. — J&n Goron ! '* 

" Here,** answered a voice. 

'* The flood is going down, but the houses are 
still falling in, and lives are bdng lost. Come 
with me, and we ^rill find boats.** 

^ I will come,*' said Jkn Goron ; and wading 
up to the waist, he climbed into the boat with 



Rohan. Marcelle uttered a low cry as the two 
pushed off in the direction of the village. 

" God forgive me I ** murmured the corporal 
" He is a brave man ! *' 

The tide was now ebbing rapidly, and though 
the village was still submerged, the fioods were 
no longer rising. Nevertheless, the devastation 
to a certain extent continued, and every moment 
added to the peril of those survivors who re- 
mained in the village. 

Aided by J&n Goron, Rohan soon discovered, 
among the cluster of boats at anchor, several 
large fishing-skifib. Springing into one, and 
abandoning the small boat, the two men managed, 
with the aid of the paddles, to row to the shore, 
towmg astern another skiff similar to the one in 
which they sat A loud shout greeted them as 
they ran into land. 

Totally forgetful of his personal position, Ro- 
han now rapidly addressed the men in tones of 
command. Oars were found and brought, and 
soon both skiffs were manned by powerful crews 
and pulling in the direction of the village. In the 
stem of one stood Rohan, guiding and inspiring 
his companions. 

What followed was only a repetition of Ro- 
han's former adventure, shorn of much of its 
danger and excitement The inundation was now 
comparatively subdued, and the men found little 
difficulty in rowing their boats through the streets. 
Soon the skifik were full of women and children, 
half fainting and still moaning with fear. After 
depositing these in safety, the rescuing party re- 
turned to the village and continued their work of 
mercy. 

It was weary work, and it lasted for hours. 
As the night advanced other boats appeared, 
some fi:!om neighboring villages, and moved with 
flashing lights about the dreary waste of waters. 
It was found necessary again and again to enter 
the houses and to search the upper portions for 
paralyzed women and helpless children; and at 
great peril many creatures were rescued thus. 
Where the peril was greatest, Rohan Gwenfem 
led : he seemed, indeed, to know no fear. 

At last, when the first peep of dawn came, all 
the good work was done, and not a living soul 
remained to be saved» As the dim, chill fight 
rose on the scene of desolation, showing more 
clearly the flooded village with its broken gables 
and ruined walls, Rohan stepped on the shore 
close to his mother's cottage, and found himself 
almost immediately surrounded by an excated 
crowd. Now for the first tune the fuU sense of 
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his extraordinarj position came upon him, and 
he drew back like a man expecting violence. 
Ragged, half naked, haggard, ghastly, and drip- 
ping wet, he looked a strange spectacle. Murmurs 
of wonder and pity arose as he gazed on the peo- 
ple. A woman whose two children he had saved 
that night rushed forwaid, and with many appeals 
to the Virgin kissed his hands. He saw the cor- 
poral standing by, pale a^d troubled, looking on 
the ground ; and near to him Marcelle, with her 
passionate shining white face toward him. 

Half stupefied, he moved up the strand. The 
crowd parted, to let him pass. 

'* In the name of the emperor I " cried a voice. 
A hand was placed upon his arm. Turning quiet- 
ly, he encountered the eyes of Mikel Grallon. 

Grallon's interference was greeted with angry 
murmurs, for the popular sympathy was all with 
the hero of the night. 

** Stand back, Mikel Grallon I" cried many 
voices. 

"It is the deserter r' said Grallon, stub- 
bornly; and he repeated, "In the name of the 
emperor I '* 

Before he could utter another word he found 
himself seized in a pair of powerful arms and 
hurled to the ground. Rohan Gwenfem himself 
had not lifted a finger. The attack came from 
quite another quarter. The old corporal, red 
with rage, had sprung upon Grallon, and was 
fiercely holding him down. 

Scarcely paying any attention, Rohan passed 
quietly through the crowd and rapidly ascended 
the cliff. Pausing on the summit, he looked 
down qidetly for some seconds; then he disap- 
peared. 

But the corporal still . held Mikel Grallon 
down, shaking him as a furious old hound shakes 
a rat. 

"In the name of the emperor I" he cried, 
angrily echoing the prostrate man's own words. 
'' Beast, he BtiU ! " 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

THB GROWING OV THE CLOUD. 

And now the darkness of winter fell, and days 
and weeks and months passed anxiously away. 

Down at lonely Eromlaix, by the sea, things 
were sadder than they had been for many winters 
past. When the flood subsided, and the fUU ex- 
tent of the desolation could be apprehended, it 
was found that more lives had been lost than had 



at first been calculated. Many poor souls had 
perished quietly in their beds ; others, while en- 
deavoring to escape, had been crushed under the 
ruins of their crumbling homes. The mortality 
was chiefly among women and little children. 
Although the greater part of the corpses were 
recovered and buried with holy rites in the little 
churchyard, s(nne had been carried out to the 
bottom of the deep ocean and were never seen 
agam. 

When the corporal went down to take stock 
of his dwelling, he found that a portion of the 
walls had yielded, and that some of the roof had 
fallen in ; so that Marcelle, had she remained a 
little longer in the house on that fatal night, 
would most certainly have encountered a terrible 
and cruel death. It took many a long day to re- 
build the ruined portion of the dwelling, and to 
make good the grievous loss in damaged house- 
hold goods ; and not until the new year had come 
boisterously in was the place decently habitable 
agam. 

Meantime, Famine had been crawling uboui 
the village, hand-in-hand with Death, for mnch 
grain had been destroyed — and when grain fails, 
the poor must starve and die. And then, follow- 
ing close upon the flood, had come the news of 
the new conscription of three hundred thousand 
men, of which little Eromlaix had again to supply 
its share. Well might the poor souls think that 
God was against them, and that there was neither 
hope nor comfort anywhere under heaven. 

Over all these troubles we let the curtain fall. 
Our purpose in these pages is not to harrow up the 
heart with pictures of human torture — whether 
caused by the cruelty of Nature or the tyranny 
of man — ^nor to light up with a lurid pen the 
^arlra^wfi of unrecorded sorrows. It is rather 
our wish, while telling a tale of human patience 
and endurance, to reveal from time to time those 
higher spuritual issues which fortify the thoughts 
of those who love thdr kind, and which make 
poetry possible in a world whose simple prose is 
misery and despair. Let us, therefore, for a time 
darken the stage on which our actors come and 
go. When the curtun arises agiun, it is to the 
sullen music of the great Invasion of 1814. 

Like hungry wolves the Grand Army was be- 
ing driven back before the scourges of aven^ng • 
nations. For many a long year France had sent 
forth her legions to feed upon and destroy other 
lands ; now it was her turn to taste the cup she 
had so freely given. Across her troubled plams, 
movmg this way and that, and shrieking to that 
Mpump who seemed at last to have deserted hinif 
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flew Bonaparte. Already in oudying districts 
arose the old spectre of the White, causing fool- 
ish enthusiasts to trample on the tricolor. Mys- 
terious Toices were heard again in old ch&teaux, 
down m lonely Brittany. Loyalists and repub- 
licans alike were beginning to cry out aloud even 
in the public ways, despite the decree of death 
on all those who should express Bourbon sym- 
pathies or give assistance to the allies. Duras 
had armed Touraine, and the Abb6 Jacquilt was 
busy in La Vendue. 

Meantime, to those honest people who hated 
strife, the terror deepened. While the log blazed 
upon the hearth and the cold winds blew without, 
those who sat within listened anxiously and start- 
ed at every sound ; for there was no saying in 
what district the ubiquitous and child-eating Cos- 
sack (savage forerunner of the irrepressible Uhlan 
of a later and wickeder invasion) might appear 
next, pricking on his pygmy steed. The name of 
Bliicher became a household word, and men were 
learning another name— that of Wellington. 

The hour came when Bonaparte, surrounded 
and in tribulation, might have saved his imperial 
crown by assenting to the Treaty of Chatillon ; 
but, ov^rma8tered by faith in his destiny, and a 
prey, moreover, to the most violent passions, he 
let the saving hour glide by, and manoeuvred un- 
til it was too late. By the treaty of March, 1814, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, bound 
themselves individually to keep up an army of 
a hundred and fifty thousand men, until France 
was reduced within her ancient limits; and by 
.the same treaty, and for the same purpose, that 
of carrying on the war, four millions were ad- 
vanced by the ** shopkeepers " of England. 
Nevertheless, the emperor, still trusting in his 
lurid star, continued to insist on the imperial 
boundaries. So insisting, he marched upon 
Bliicher at Soissons, and becran the last act of 
the war. 

Thus the terrrible winter had passed away. 
Spring came, and brought the violet; but the 
fields and lanes were still darkened with strife, 
and all over France still lay the Shadow of the 
Sword. 

Meantime, what had become of Rohan Gwen- 
femf After that night of the great flood he 
made < no sign, and all search for him virtually 
ceased. It was clearly impossible that he could 
be still in hiding out among the cliffs, for the se- 
vere weather had set in : no man could have lived 
through it under such conditions. That Rohan 
was not dead Marcelle knew from various sources. 



although she had no idea where he was to be 
found ; and she blessed the good CK>d, who had 
preserved him so far, and who would perhaps for- 
give all his wild revolt, for the sake of the good 
deeds that he had done. on the terrible Night of 
the Dead. Doubtless some dark roof was shelter- 
ing him now, and, fortunately, men were too fall 
of affiiirs to think much about a solitary revolts*. 
Ah, if he had not killed Pipriac t If the gnUt of 
blood were off his hands t Then the good emper- 
or might have forgiven him and taken him back, 
like the prodigal son. 

In one respect, at least, Marcelle was happy. 
She no longer lay under the reproach of having 
loved a coward ; her lover had justified himself 
and her ; and he had vindicated his courage in a 
way which it was impossible to mistake. Ah, 
yes, he was brave ! and if Master ArfoU and other 
wicked counselors had not put a spell upon him, 
he would have shown his bravery on the battle- 
field I It was still utterly inscrutable to her that 
Rohan should have acted as he did. General 
principles she could not understand, and any ab- 
stract proposition concemmg the wickedness and 
cowardice of war itself wotdd have been as in- 
comprehensible to her as a problem in trigonome- 
try or a page of Spinoza. War was one of the 
institutions of the world — 

**It bad been sliice the worid began. 
And would be till its close.^ 

It was as much a thing of course as getting mar- 
ried or going to confession ; and It was, moreover, 
one of the noble professions in which brave men, 
like her uncle, might serve their ruler and the 
state. 

Although it was now subtilely qualified by anx- 
iety for her lover's fa^e, her enthusiasm in the im- 
perial cause did not in any degree abate. Mar- 
celle was one of those women who cling the more 
tenadously to a belief the more it is questioned 
and decried, and the more it approaches the state 
of a forlorn faith ; so that as the emperor's star 
declined, and people began to look forward eager- 
ly for its setting, her adoration rose, approaching 
fanaticism in its intensity. It was just the same 
with Corporal Derval. All through that winter 
the corporal suffered untold agonies, but his con- 
fidence and his faith rose with the darkening 
of the imperial sphere. Night after night he pe- 
rused the bulletins, eagerly construing them to 
his master's triumph and glory. His voice was 
loud in its fulminations against the allies, espe- 
cially against the English. He kept the Napoleonic 
pose more habitually than ever — and he propha. 
ued ; but, alas ! his voice now was as the voice 
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of one crying in the vildemefls, and there were 
none to hearken. 

For, as we hare akeady more than once 
hinted, Eromlaix was too near to the ch&teaox 
not to keep within it many sparks of Le^timist 
flame, ready to bum foi;0i brilliantly at any mo- 
ment ; and although Corporal Derval had been a 
local power, he had ruled Inore by fear than by 
love, receiying little opposition because opposition 
was scarcely safe. When, however, the tide be- 
gan to turn, he found, like his master, that he had 
been miscalculating the true feelings of his neigh- 
bors. Again and again he was openly contra- 
dicted and talked down. When he spoke of " the 
emperor," others began to speak boldly of '* the 
king." He heard daily, in his walks and calls, 
enough ** blasphemy" to make his hair stand on 
end, and to make him think with horror of an- 
other deluge. One evening, walking by the sea, 
he saw several bonfire burning on the hill-sides. 
The same night he heard that the Due de Berri 
had landed in Jersey. 

Among those who seemed qmetly turning 
their coats from parti-red to white was Hikel 
Grallon ; and, indeed, we doubt not that honest 
Mikel would have turned his skin also, if that 
were possible, and if it could be shown to be 
profitable. He seemed now to have abandoned 
the idea of marrying Marcelle, Jsut he none the 
less bitterly resented her fidelity to his rival. As 
soon as the tide of popular feeling was fairly 
turned against Napoleon, Grallon quietly ranged 
himself on the winning side, secretly poisoning 
the public mind against the corporal, in whom,' 
ere long, people began to see the incarnation of 
all they most detested and feared. Things grew, 
until Corporal Derval, so far from possessing any 
of his old influence, became the most unpopular 
man in Kromlaix. He represented the fading 
superstition, which was already beginning to be 
regarded with abhorrence. 

The corporal's health had failed a little that 
winter, and these changes preyed painfully on his 
mind. He began to show unmistakable signs of 
advancing age: his voice lost much of its old 
ring and volume, his eyes grew dimmer, his step 
less firm. It required vast quantities of tobacco 
to soothe the trouble of his heart, and he would 
sit whole evenings silent in the kitchen, smoking 
and looking at the fire. When he mentioned 
Bohan's name, whioh was but seldom, it was with 
a certain gentieness very unusual to him ; afid it 
seemed to Marcelle, watching him, that he quietly 
reproached himself with having been unjust to 
his unfortunate nephew. 



** I am sure uncle is not weU," Marcelle said, 
in a low voice, glancing across at the corporal 
sitting by the fire. 

** There is only one thing that can cure him," 
said Gildas, whom she addressed, *' and that is, a 
great victory." 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

"VIVI LE ROlP' 

While the great campaign was proceeding in 
the interior, and the leaders of the allied armies 
were hesitating and deliberating, a hand was wav- 
ing signals from Paris and beckoning the invaders . 
on. So littie confidence had they in thdr own 
puissance, and so great, despite their successes, 
continued their dread of falling into one of those 
traps which Bonaparte was so cunning in pre- 
paring, that they would doubtless have committed 
fatal delays but for encouragement from within 
the city. 

** Yon venture naught, when you might venture all I 
Venture again ! "" 

wrote this hand to the Emperor Alexander. The 
hand was* that of Talleyrand. 

So it came to pass, late in the month of March, * 
that crowds of affrighted peasants, driving before 
them their carts and horses and their flocks and 
herds, and leading their wives and children, 
flocked into Paris, crying that the invaders were 
approaching on Paris in countiess hosts. The 
alarum sounded, the great city poured out its 
swarms into the streets, and all eyes were gaang 
in the direction of Montmartre. Vigorous prepa- 
rations were made to withstand a siege— Joseph 
Bonaparte encouraging the people by assurances 
that the emperor would soon be at hand. 

^ It is a bad lookout for the enemy," said 
Corporal Derval, nervously, when this news 
reached him. ** Every step toward Paris is a 
step farther away from their mppliea. Do you 
think the emperor does not know what he is 
about ? It is a trap, and Paris will swallow them 
like a great mouth — snap 1 one bite, and they^are 
gone. Wait" 

A few days later came the news of the flight 
of the empress. The corporal turned livid, but 
forced a laugh. 

** Women are in the way when there is to be 
fighting. Besides, she does not want to see her 
relations, the Austrians, eaten up alive." 

The next day came the terrible announcement 
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that Paris was taken. The corporal started up 
as if a knife had entered his heart 

" The enemy in Paris ! " he gasped. " Where 
is the emperor ? " 

Ah, where indeed ! For once in his life Bo- 
naparte had fallen into a trap himself, and while 
Paris was being taken had been lured toward the 
frontier out of the way. It was useless now to 
rush, almost solitary, to the rescue ; yet the em- 
peror, seated in his carriage, rolled toward the 
metropolis, far in advance of his army. His gen- 
erals met him in the environs, and warned him 
back. He shrieked, threatened, implored; but 
it was too late. He then heard with horror that 
the authorities had welcomed the invaders, and 
that the imperial government was virtually over- 
thrown. Heart-sick and mad, he rushed to Fon- 
tainebleau. 

To the old corporal, sitting by his fireside, 
this n^ws came also in due time. Father Rol- 
land was there when it came, and he shook his 
head solemnly. 

**The allied sovereigns refuse to treat with 
the emperor," he read aloud. " Well, well I " 

This *' well, well I " might mean either wonder, 
or sympathy, or approval, just as the hearer felt 
inclined to construe it ; for Father Rolland was a 
philosopher, and took things calmly as they came. 
Even a miracle done in broad day would not have 
' astonished him, much ; to his simple mind, all 
human affairs were miraculous, and miraculously 
commonplace. But the veteran ^hom he had 
addressed was not so calm. He trembled and 
tried to storm. 

"They refuse!" he cried, with a feeble at- 
tempt at his old manner. " Tou will say next 
that the mice refuse to treat with the lion. Soul 
of a crow I what are these emperors and kings ? 
Go tot The Little Corporal has unmade kings 
by the dozen, and he has eaten empires for break- 
fast I tell you, in a Uttle while, the Emperor 
Alexander will be glad enough to kiss his feet As 
for the Emperor of Austria, his conduct is shame- 
ful, for is he not our emperor's kith and kin f " 

"Do you think there will be more fighting, 
my corporal ? " demanded the little priest. 

The corporal set his lips tight together, and 
nodded his head automatically. 

" It is easier to put your hand in the lion*s 
mouth than to pull it out again. When the em- 
peror is desperate he is terrible — all the world 
knows that ; and now that he has been trampled 
upon and insulted, he is not likely to rest till he 
has obliterated these eanaiUe from the face of the 
earth.". 



** I heard news to-day," observed Glldas, look- 
ing up from his place in the ingle, and joining in 
the conversation for the first time. ** Tbe7 say 
the Duo de Berri has landed again in Jersey, and 
that the king—" 

Before he could complete the sentence, his 
uncle uttered a cry of rage and protestation. 

"The king I HalcldictionI What king?'* 

Gildas grinned awkwardly. 

" King Louis, of course ! " 

"^ bat le Bourbon ! " thundered the corporal, 
pale as death, and trembling with rage from head 
to foot " Never name him, Gildas Derval ! King 
Louis! King Capet!" 

The littie turh rose quietiy, and put on his hat 

"I roust go," he said; "but let me tell you, 
my corporal, that your language is too violent 
The Bourbons were our kings by divine right, 
and they were good friends to the Church ; and 
if they should return to prosperity, I, for one, 
will ^ve them my alle^ance." 

So saying. Father Rolland saluted the house- 
hold, and quietly took his departure. The cor- 
poral sank trembling into a chair. 

" If they should return ! " he muttered. " Ah, 
well, there is no danger of that so long as the 
Little Corporal is alive ! " 

» 

Corporal Derval was wix>ng. A fanatic to the 
hearths core, he did not at all comprehend the 
true fatality of the situation; and although his 
thoughts were full of secret alarm, he hoped, be- 
lieved, and trusted still. The idea of the total 
overthrow of the god of his faith never occurred 
to him at all ; as easily might the conception of 
the fall of Mohammed have entered the bram of a 
proselytizing Mussulman. As for the return of 
tiie exiled family — ^why, that, on the very face of 
it, was too ridiculous ! 

He was, of course, well acquainted with the 
state of popular sentiment, and he knew how 
strong the Legitimist party was even in his own 
village. Here, too, was littie Father RoUand, 
who had no political feelings to speak of, and 
who had served under the emperor so long, be- 
ginning to side with the enemies of truth and 
justice t The priest was a good fellow, but to 
hear Aim talk about "divine right" was irritating. 
As if there was any right more divine than the 
sovereignty of the emperor ! 

A few mornings afterward, as the corporal 
was preparing to sally forth, he was stopped by 
Marcelle. 

"Where are you going?" she said, placing 
herself in his way. 
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Sh« wto very pale, and there was a red mark 
around her eyes as if she had been crying. 

" I am going down to old Plouet to get shayed," 
said the corporal; *^and I shall hear the news. 
Soul of a crow I what is the matter with the girl ? 
Why do you look at me like that ? " 

Marcelle, without replying, gazed imploringly 
at her mother and at Gildas, who were standing 
on the hearth — the former agitated, like her 
daughter, the latter phlegmatically chewing a 
straw. Wheeling round to them, the corporal 
continued — **Is there anything wrong? Speak, 
if that is sol" 

" There is bad newsj* answered the widow, in 
a low voice. 

" About Hoel ? " 

The widow shook her head. 

" Do not go oat tliis morning," said Marcelle, 
crossing the kitchen and quietly closing the door.' 
As she did so, there came from without a loud 
sound of voices cheering, and simultaneously 
there was a clatter as of feet running down the 
road. 

" What is that ? " cried the corporal "Some- 
thing has happeiied. Speak ! do not keep me in 
suspense." • 

He stood pale and trembling ; and as he stood 
the finger of age was heavy upon him, marking 
every line and wrinkle in his powerful face, mak- 
ing his cheeks more sunken, his eyes more darkly 
dim. A pron4 man, he had suffered tormenting 
humiliations of late, and had missed much of the 
respect and sense of power which had formerly 
made his life worth having. Add to this the fact 
already alluded to, that his physical health had 
been quietly breaking, and it is easy to under- 
stand why he looked the ghost of his old self. 

But the veteran's nature was aquiline ; and an 
eagle, even in sickness and amid evil fortune, is 
an eagle still. 

** Speak, Gildas ! " he said. " You are a man, 
and these are only women. What is the meaning 
of all this ? Why do they seek to detain roe in 
the house?" 

Gildas mumbled something inarticulate, and 
nudged his mother with his elbow. At that mo- 
ment the cheering was repeated. Some gleam of 
the truth must have flashed upon the corporal, 
for he grew still paler and increased his expres- 
sion of nervous dread. 

" I will tell you, uncle," cried Marcelle, " if you 
will not go out They are proclaiming the king ! " 

Proclaiming the king ? So far as the corporal 
is concerned, they might almost as well proclaim 
a new God. Have the heavens fallen ? Sits the 



sun still in his sphere ? The corporal stared and 
tottered like a man stupefied. Then, setting his 
lips tight together, he strode toward the door. 

** Uncle ! " cried Marcelle, interposing. 

** Stand aside I " he cried, in a husky voice. 
" BonH make me angry, you women. I am not 
a child, and I must see for myself. God in 
heaven ! I think the world is coming to an end." 

Throwing the door wide open, he walked into 
the street. 

It was a bright spring morning, much such a 
morning as when, about a year before, he had 
cheerily sallied forth at the head of the conscripts I 
The village, long since recovered from the effects 
of the inundation, sparkled in the sunshine. The 
street was quite empty, and there was no sign of 
any neighbor bustling about ; but as he paused at 
the door, he again heard the sound of shouting 
far up the village. 

Determined to make a personal survey of the 
state of affairs, Derval stumped up the street, 
followed closely by Gildas, whom the women had 
besought to see that his uncle did not get into 
trouble. In a few minutes they came in sight of 
a crowd of people of both sexes, who were mov- 
ing hither and thither as if under the influence of 
violent excitement In their midst stood several 
men, strangers to the corporal, who were busily 
distributing whit« cockades to the men and white 
rosettes to the girls. These men were well dressed, 
and one had the air of a gentleman : and, indeed, 
he was Le Sieur Marmont, proprietor of a neigh- 
boring ch&teau, but long an absentee from his 
possessions. 

Then Derval distinctly heard the odious cry, 
again and agsdn repeated — " Vive le- rot ! Vive 
leroif' 

The nobleman, who was elegantly clad in a 
rich suit of white and blue, had his sword drawn ; 
his wrinkled face was full of enthusiasm. 

" Vive le roil Vive le Sieur Marmont/^* 
cried the voices. 

Among the crowd were many who merely 
looked on smiling, and a few who frowned dar)|* 
ly;'but it was dear that the Bonapartists were 
in a terrible minority. However, the business 
that was going forward was quite informal— a 
mere piece of preparatory incendiarism on the 
part of Marmont and his friends. News had 
just come of the royalist rising in Paris, and the 
white rose had already begun to blossom in every 
town. 

"What is aU this?" growled the corporal, 
elbowing his way into the crowd. "Soul of a 
crow I what does it mean ? " 
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** HaYe you not heard the news ? '* shrieked a 
woman. ** The emperor is dead, and the king is 
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nsen. 

The nobleman, whose keen eye observed Der- 
yal in a moment, stuck a cockade of white cotton 
on the point of his sword, and pushed it over 
politely, across the interyening heads. 

^* Oar friend has not heard,'' he said with a 
wicked grin. **See, old fellow, here is a little 
present It is not true that the usurper is dead, 
but he is dethroned — so we are crying, * Vive le 
roi/'» 

Many voices shouted again ; and now the cor- 
poral recognized, talking to a tall, priest-like man 
in black who kept close to Marmont, his little 
friend the curS, 

^^ It is a LIS ! '' he cried, fixing his eye upon 
Marmont. " A bos lea Bourbons / d bos les Smi- 
grUI'' 

The nobleman's face flushed, and his eye 
gleamed fiercely. 

** What man is this ? " he asked between his 
set teeth. 

" Corporal Derval I !' cried several voices si- 
multaneously. The tall priest, after a word from 
Father Rolland, whispered to Marmont, who curled 
his lips and smiled contemptuously. 

" If the old fool were not in his dotage," he 
said, " he would deserve to be whipped ; but we 
waste our time with such canaille I — Come, my 
Mends, to the chapel — ^let us offer a prayer to 
Our Blessed Lady, who is bringing the good king 
back." 

The corporal, who would have joined issue 
with the very fiead when his blood was up, ut- 
tered a great oath, and, flourishing his stick, ap- 
proached the nobleman. The villagers fell back 
on either side, and in a moment the two were face 
to face. 

**-4 bas le roi/^* thundered the corporal* 
"Ab€ules emigrks I " 

Marmont was quite pale now, with anger, not 
fear. Drawing himself up indignantly, he pointed 
l^s sword at the^corporal's heart. 

" Keep back, old man, or I shall hurt you ! " 

But before another syllable could be uttered, 
the corporal, with a sabre-cut of his heavy stick, 
had struck the blade with such force that it was 
broken. 

" A bas le roi / " he cried, purple with pas- 
sion. " Vive Vempereur f'* 

This was the signal for general confusion. 
The royalist, furious at the insult, endeavored to 
precipitate himself on his assailant, but was with- 
held by his companions, who eagerly besought 



him to be calm ; while the corporal, on his mde, 
found himself the centre of a shrieking throng of 
villagers, soma of whom aimed savage blows at 
his unlucky head. It would doubtless have 
gone iU with him had not Gildas and several 
other strong fellows fought their way to his side 
and diligently taken his part A mUee ensued. 
Other Bonapar^ts sided with the minority; 
blows were freely given and taken; cockades 
were torn off and trampled on the ground. For- 
tunately, the combatants were not armed with 
any dangerous weapons, and few suffered any 
serious injuries. At the end of some nainutes 
the corporal found himself standing half stunned, 
surrounded by his little party, while the crowd (£ 
royalist sympathizers, headed by Marmont, wa<) 
proceeding up the road in the direction of the 
chapel 

When the corporal recovered from the full 
violence of his indignation his heart was very 
sad. The sight of the nobleman and his friends 
was ominous, for he knew that these gay-plumaged 
birds only came out when the air was very loyal 
indeed. He knew, too, that Marmont, although 
part of his estates had been restored to the fam- 
ily by the emperor, had long been a suspected 
resident abroad; and it was quite certain that 
his presence there meant that the Bonapartidt 
cause had reached its lowest ebb. 

Hastening down into the village, and into the 
house of Plouet the. barber, the veteran eagerly 
seized the journals, and found there such con- 
firmation of his fears as turned his heart sick 
and made his poor head whirl wildly round. 
Tears stood in his old eyes as he read, so that 
the old horn spectacles were again and again 
misted o'er. 

" My emperor ! my master I " he murmured ; 
adding to himself, in much the same words that 
the great heart-broken King of Israel used of 
old, "Would to God I might die for thee I" 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE corporal's CUP IS FULL. 

About the beginning of the month of April a 
strange rumor spread over France, causing simple 
folk to gaze at each other aghast, as if the sun 
were falling out of heaven. It was reported, on 
good authority, that the emperor had attempted 
suicide. 
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The rumor waa immediately contradicted^ but 
not before it had caused grieyous heartache to 
many a hero-worshiper, and, among others, to our 
corporal. It seemed so terrible that he who had 
but lately ruled the destinies of Europe should 
now be a miserable being anxious to quit a world 
of which he was weary, that to some minds it was 
simply inconceivable. If this thing was true, if, 
indeed, Bonaparte was at last impotent, and upon 
his knees, then nothing was safe— 4ieither the 
stars in their spheres, nor the solid earth reyolv- 
ing in its place — for chaos was come. 

How strange, and yet how brief had been the 
glory of the man ! It seemed but the other day 
that he was a young general, with all his laurels 
to win. What a drama had been enacted in the 
few short hours since then I And already the 
last scene was being played—or nearly the last. 

It seemed, however, as if the earth, released 
from an intolerable burden, had begun to smile 
and rejoice ; for the primrose had arisen, and the 
wild-roses were lighting their red lamps at the 
sun, and the birds were come back again to build 
along the great sea-wall. Clear were the days 
and bright, with cool winds and sweet rains ; so 
that Leipsic and many a smaller battle-field, well 
manured by the dead, were 'growing rich and 
green, with the promise of abundant harvest. 

On such a day of spring Corporal Derval sat 
on the cliffs overlooking t)ie sea, with a distant 
view of Kromlaix basking in the light By his 
side, distaff in hand, sat Marcelle, a clean white 
coif upon her head and shoes on her shapely feet 
She had .coaxed her uncle out that day to smell 
the fresh air and sit in the sun, for he had been 
very frail and irritable of late, and had become a 
prey to the most violent despondency. He was 
not one of those men who love Nature, even in a 
dumb, unconscious, animal w(iy, and, although the 
scene around him was very fair, he did not glad- 
den. Sweeter to him the sound of fifes and drums 
than the soft singing of the thrush I As for pros- 
pects, if he could only have seen, coming down 
the valley, the gleam of bayonets and darkness of 
artillery, that would have been a prospect indeed I 

He was vei7 silent, gazing moodily down at 
the village and over the sea, while Marcelle 
watched him gently, only now and then saying a 
few commonplace words. They had sat thus for 
hours, when suddenly the corporal started as if 
he had been shot, and pointed up the valley. 

" Look I what's that ? " 

Marcelle gazed in the direction indicated, but 
saw nothing unusual. She turned questioningly 
to her uncle. 



*' There ! at the chapel,'' he cried, with peev- 
ish irritation. "Do you not see something 
white ? " 

She gazed again, and her keen eyes at once 
detected — what his feebler vision had only dimly 
guessed' — ^that a flag was flying from a pole planted 
above the belfry of the little building. A flag, 
and white I She knew in a moment what it be- 
tokened, and, though a sharp pain ran through 
her heart, her first fear was for her uncle. She 
trembled, but did not answer. 

The old man, violently agitated, rose to his 
feet, gazing at the chapel as at some frightful 
vision. 

" Look again ! " he cried. " Can you not 
see ? What is it, MarceUe ? " 

Marcelle rose, and, still trembling, gazed pite- 
ously into his face. Her eyes were dry, her lips 
set firm, her cheeks pale as death. She touched 
her uncle on the arm, and said, in a low voice : 

^^ Come, uncle ; let us go home.** 

He did not stir, but drawing himself to his 
height and shading his eyes from the sun, he 
looked again with a face as grimly set as if he 
were performing some terrible military duty. 

*^ It is white, and it looks like a flag," he mut- 
tered, as if talking to himself. " Yes, it is a flag, 
and it stirs in the wind." He added after a min- 
ute : " It is the white flag ! — some villain has set 
it there I " 

Just then there arose upon the air the sound 
of voices cheering, followed by a sharp report as 
of guns firing. Then he distinguished, flocking 
on the road near the chapel, a dark crowd of peo- 
ple moving 'rapidly hither and thither. It was 
clear that something extraordinary had occurred ; 
and, indeed, Marcelle knew perfectiy the true state 
of affairs, and ^ad for that reason among others 
coaxed the veteran out of harm's way. That 
very morning orders had arrived from St Gurlott 
to hoist the Bourbon fleur-de-lis on the chapels 
of Kromlaix. Bonaparte's last stake was lost, 
and the heir of legitimate kings was hourly ex- 
pected in Paris. 

Corporal Derval had known that it was com- 
ing — the last scene, the wreck of all his hope ; but 
his faith had kept firm to the last, and he had 
listened eagerly for the sign that the lion had 
burst the net and that the enemies of France — for 
such he held all the enemies of the emperor — 
were overthrown. He was not a praying man, 
but he had prayed a good deal of late ; prayed in- 
deed that God might perfect a miracle and *^ res- 
urrect " the empire. So the sight of the emblem 
of despair, which it certainly was to him, caused 
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a great shock to his troubled heart He stood 
gazing and panting and listening, while Marcelle 
again sought to lead him away. 

'' A baa le Bourbon t " he growled mechanical- 
ly ; then shaking his hand menacingly at the flag, 
he said : ** If there is no other man .to tear thee 
down, /will do it, for the emperor's sake. I will 
trample on thee as the emperor would trample on 
the king, thy master I " 

Harcelle did not often cry, but her eyes were 
wet now; even wrath was forgotten in pity for 
the idol of her faith. Despite her uncle's fierce 
words she saw that his spirit was utterly crushed, 
that his breast was heaving conTulsively, and that 
his Toice was broken. She bade him lean upon 
her arm to descend the hill ; but, trembling and 
in silence, he sat down again on the green grass. 
Just then, however, they heard footsteps behind 
them, and Marcelle, looking over her shoulder, 
recognized no other than Master Arfoll. 

Now, if at that moment she would have avoided 
one man more than another, that man was the 
itinerant schoolmaster. ' His opinions were noto- 
rious, and he was associated in her mind with re- 
volt and irreverence of the most offensive kind. 
His appearance at that particular time was spe- 
cially startling and painful. He seemed come for 
the purpose of saying, *'I prophesied these 
things, and you see they have come true." 

Marcelle would gladly have escaped, but Mas- 
ter Arfoll was close upon them. Just as the cor- 
poral, noticing her manner, turned and saw who 
was folio wing,. Master Arfoll came up quietly with 
the usual salutation. He seemed paler and more 
spectre-like than ever, and his face scarcely lighted 
up into its usual smile. 

As he recognized him, the veteran frowned. 
He too felt constrained and vexed at the school- 
master's presence. 

Just then the sound of shouting and firing 
again rose upon his ears. A constrained silence 
ensued, which was at. last broken again by Master 
Arfoll's voice. 

" Great changes are taking place, my corpo- 
ral. Here you live so far out of the world that 
much escapes you, and the journals are full of 
lies. It is certain, however, that the emperor has 
abdicated." 

Marcelle turned an appealing look on the 
speaker, as if beseeching him to be silent, for she 
feared some outburst on the part of the corporal. 
Derval, however, was very quiet ; he sat still, with 
lips set tight together, and eyes fixed on the 
ground. At last he said grimly, fixing Ms hawk- 
like eye on Arfoll : 



*^es, there are great changes ; and you— do 
you too wear the white cockade ? " 

Master Arfoll shook his head. 

** I am no royalist," he replied ; '* I have seen 
too much of kings for that The return of the 
Bourbon will be the return of all the reptiles 
whom the Goddess of Liberty drove out of France ; 
we shall be the sport of parvenus and the prey of 
priests ; there will be peace, but it will be igno- 
minious, and we shall still ask in vain for the 
rights of man." 

The corporal's eye kindled, his whole look 
expressed astonishment. After all, then, Master 
Arfoll was not such a fool as had been supposed ; 
if he could not appreciate the emperor, he could 
at least despise King Louis. Without express- 
ing surprise in any direct way, Derval said, as if 
wishing to change the subject : 

**Tou have been a great stranger, Master 
Arfoll. It is many months since you dropped 
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m. 

*^ I have been far away," returned the itiner- 
ant, seating himself by the corporal's side. ** You 
will wondef when I tell you that I have been to 
the great city itself." 

" To Paris I " ejaculated the cprporal, while 
Marcelle looked as astonished as if Master Arfoll 
had said that he had visited the next world. 

*' I have a kinsman at Meaux, and I was sent 
for to close his eyes ; he had no other friend on 
earth. While I was there, the allies marched on 
Paris, and I beheld all the horrors of the war. 
My corporal, it was a war of de^ls ; both sides 
fought like fiends, and between them both the 
country was laid waste. The poor peasants fled 
to the woods, and hid themselves in caves, and 
the churches were full of women and children. 
You could see the fires ^f towns and villages 
burning day and night. Ko man had any pity 
for his neighbor, and the French conscripts were 
as cruel to their own countrymen as if they them- 
selves were Cossacks or Croats. Fields and 
farms, the abodes of man and beast, all were laid 
waste, and in the night great troops of hungry 
wolves came out and fed on the dead." 

" That is war," said the corporal, nodding his 
head phlegmatically, for he was well used to such 
little incidents. 

*^ At last, with many thousands more, I found 
my way into the great city, and there I remained 
throughout the siege. Those were days of horror ! 
While the defenders were busy fighting, the out- 
casts of the earth came out of their dark dens 
and filled the streets, shrieking for bread ; they 
were as thick and loathsome as vermin crawling 
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on a corpse ; and when they were denied, marder 
was often done. Ah, God ! they were mad ! I 
have seen a mother, maniacal with starration, 
dash out her babels brains on the pavement of 
the street ! Well, it was soon over, and I saw 
the great allied armies march in. Oar people 
cheered and embraced them as thej entered — 
many fell upon their knees and blessed them — : 
and some strewed flowers." 

_" CanaiUe/^^ hissed the corporal, between his 
teeth, which he ground together viciously. 

" Poor wretches, they knew no better, and, if 
they, were wrong, God will not blame them. But 
aU. this is not what I wished to tell you ; it is 
something which will interest you more. I saw 
the emperor — at Fontainebleau." 

" The emperor ! " repeated Derval, in a low 
voice, not lifting his eyes* His face was very 
pale, and during the description of the siege he 
had with difficulty suppressed his agitation. For 
all this sorrow and desolation meant only one 
thing to him — ^his idol was overthrown. The 
entry of the allies into Paris, and their welcome 
by the excited populace, was only a final proof of 
human perfidy — of national treachery to the great- 
est and noblest of beings. All had fallen away 
from the " Little Corporal ; " all but those who, 
like Derval, were impotent to help him. Yet the 
sun still shone. Yet the heavens were still blue, 
the earth still green! And there— ah, God of 
battles ! — ^they were upraising the White Lily, the 
abominable fleur-de-lis / 

By this time Marcelle, too, was seated on the 
sward close to her uncle^s feet, and her eyes were 
raised half eagerly, half imploringly, to Master 
ArfoU's face. Yery beautiful indeed she looked 
that day, though paler and somewhat thinner 
than on the day, about a year before, when she 
had first heard Rohan Gwenfem*s confession of 
love. She, too, was eager to hear what an eye- 
witness had to say of him whom she still passion- 
ately adored. 

" It was a memorable day," said Master Ar- 
foU ; " the day of his adieu to the Old Guard." 

He paused a moment, gazing sadly and thought- 
fully out seaward, while the corporal^s heart be- 
gan to beat violently as at the roll-call of drums. 
The very name of the Imperial Guard touched the 
fountain of tears deep hidden in his breast. His 
bronzed cheek flushed, his lips trembled. Quietly, 
almost unconsciously, Marcelle slipped her hand 
into his, and he held it softly as he listened on : 

" I will tell you the truth, my corporal. When 
I saw the Guard called out, I was grieved, for 
they were a sorry show; many were quite rag- 



ged, and others were sick and ilL They were 
drawn tip in a line close to the palace, and they 
waited a long time before he appeared. At last 
he came, on horseback, with the brave Macdon- 
ald by lua side, and other generals following; and 
at his appearance there was so great a shout it 
seemed bringing down the skies. He came up 
slowly, and dismounted; then he held up his 
hand; and there was dead silence. You could 
have heard a pin drop. He wore Ms old over- 
coat and cocked hat ; I should have known him 
anywhere, from the pictures." 

'^How did he look?" asked the corporaL 
" HI ? Pale ?— but there, he was always that I " 

" I was very close, and I could see his face ; 
it was quite yellow, and the cheeks hung heavily, 
and the eyes were leaden-colored and sad. But 
when he approached th^ ranks he smiled, and 
you would have thought his face made of sun- 
shine ! I never saw such a smile before — ^it was 
godlike ! I say this, though he was never god of 
mine. Then he began to speak ; his voice was 
broken, and the tears rolled down his cheeks." 

"And he said? — he said ?" gasped the cor- 
poral, his voice choked with emotion. 

" What he said you have perhaps read in the 
journals, but words cannot convey the look, the 
tone. He said that France had chosen another 
ruler, and that he was content, since his only 
prayer was for France ; that some day, perhaps, 
he would write down the story of his battles for 
the world to read. Then he embraced Macdon- 
ald, and called aloud for the imperial eagle ; and 
when the standard was brought he kissed it a 
hundred times. . . . Corporal, my heart was 
changed at that moment, and I felt that I could 
have died to serve him. He is a great man ! . . • 
A wail rose from the throats of the Guard, and 
every face was drowned in tears ; old men wept 
like little children ; many cast themselves upon 
their knees imploring him not to forsake them. 
The ranks broke like waves of the sea. Marshal 
Macdonald hid his face in his hands and almost 
sobbed aloud, and several gpnerals drew their 
swords and shouted like men possessed, * Vive 
Vempereur I * This lasted only for a little ; then it 
was all over. He mounted his horse, and rode 
slowly and silently away." 

Master Arfoll added, in a solemn voice : 

*''' That night he left his palace, never to re- 
turn." 

Silence ensued ; then suddenly Marcelle, who 
had been sitting spellbound listening, uttered a 
wild cry, with her eyes fixed in terror on her un- 
cle. As she did so, the corporal, without a word 
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or ft BigD, dropped his chin upon his breast, and 
fell forward upon his face. 

** He is dead I he is dead 1 '* cried Marcelle, as 
Master ArfoU raised the insensible form in his 
aims. And indeed the hue of death was on the 
corporal^s cheeks, and his features were drawn 
and fixed as if after the last agony. Casting her- 
self on her knees, and chafing his hands in hers, 
Marcelle called upon him passionately and in 
despair. Hany minutes elapsed, however, before 
there came any change. At last, he stirred, 
moaned feebly, and opened his eyes. When he 
did so his look was vacant, and he seemed like 
one who talks in sleep. 

*Ut is an epilepsy," said Master Arfoll, gently ; 
*^ we must try to get him home.'* 

** Who's there ?'^ i^urmured the old man, 
speaking articulately for the first time. **l8 it 
thou, Jacques ? " Then he muttered as if to him- 
self^ " It is the emperor's orders — ^to-morrow we 
march." 

Gradually, however, recognition came back, 
and he attempted in vain to struggle up to his 
feet Looking round him wildly, he saw Mar- 
celle's face full of tender solicitude. 

" Is it thou, Marcelle ? " he asked. " What is 
wrong ? " 

'^Nothing is wrong," she answered, ** but you 
have not been well Ah, God, but you are better 
now. — ^Master Arfoll, help him to rise^" 

With some difficulty the corporal was assisted 
to his feet ; even then he would have staggered 
and fallen but for Master Arfoll's help. Dazed 
and confused, he was led slowly down the hill 
toward his own house, which was fortunately 
not far away. As he went, the sound of firing 
and cheering again rose on his ear. He drew 
himself up suddenly and listened. 

"What's that? " he said, sharply. 

" It is nothing," answered Arfoll 

" It is the enemy beginning the attack," said 
the corporal in a low voice. " Hark again I " 

" Uncle I uncle 1 " cried Marcelle. 

" His thoughts are far away," observed Master 
Arfoll, " and perhaps it is better so." 

They walked on without interruption till they 
reached the cottage ; entering which, they placed 
the corporal in the great wooden arm-chair, where 
he sat like one in a dream. While the widow 
brought vinegar to wet his hands and forehead, 
Marcelle turned eagerly to Arfoll, and sought his 
advice as to the course next to be taken. 

<< If something is not done soon, he will sure- 
ly die." 



" There is but one way," said the sahoolmas- 
ter ; " he must be bled at once." 

Ten minutes kter Flouet, the village barber, 
who added to his other avocations that of village 
surgeon and leech, came briskly up the street 
with lance and basin, and, having procured Clean 
linen from the widow, proceeded dexterously to 
open a vein. Plouet, a little, weazel-like man of 
fifty, was an old crony of the corporal, and at- 
tended to the case con amore, 

*'I have said always," he explained, as the 
blood was flowing gently into his basin, "that 
the corporal was too full-blooded ; besides, he is 
a man of passion, look you, and passion is dan- 
gerous, for it mounts to the brain. But see, he 
stirs already." . . . And, indeed, before an ounce 
of the vital stream had been taken away, the cor- 
poral drew a great breath, and looked around 
him with quite a different expression, recogniz- 
ing everybody and understanding the situation. 
With the assistance of FlouSt, he was got to 
bed ; and when there he soon sank into a heavy 
slumber. 

" Let him not be disturbed," said the phle- 
botomist, as he washed his hands. " The souid- 
er he sleeps the better, and I will look round and 
see him in the morning." 

" His heart is broken I " cried Marcelle, weep- 
ing on her mother's bosom. " He will die ! " 

" He thinks too much of the emperor," said 
Gildas, " but the emperor would not fret for Attit, 
let me tell you. Emperor or king, it is one to 
me ; but I knew it was all up when he lost Mar- 
shal Ney." 

They were alone in the kitchen, talking in 
whispers. Night had come, and beyond the vil- 
lage were burning large bonfires, the signals for 
general rejoicing. They had no lamp, for the 
corporal lay in the lit dos in the comer, and they 
were afraid of dazzling his eyes and disturbing 
his rest. Ever and anon they heard the sound 
of footsteps hastening up or down the street, 
sometimes accompanied with shouting and sing- 
ing ; and it was clear that the village was full of 
excitement. 

" They axe keeping it up," said Gildas ; and, 
after fidgeting uneasily for some time, he took his 
hat and sauntered forth. He knew one or two 
choice spirits who might be disposed to be con- 
vivial, and he had no objection to join them. 

An hour passed on. The sounds continued, 
but still the corporal slept peacefully. At last 
Marcelle rose with a weary sigh. 

"I cannot rest," she said. "You will not. 
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want me, mother, and I will go and see what they 
are doing." 

So saying, after one last, loving look at her 
uncle, to see that he was quite at rest, she drew 
her cloak round her, and, softly opening the door, 
slipped out into the night. 



GHAPTEB L. 

TEDi HERO OF THE HOUR. 

T&K chapel was illuminated; all along the 
hiU-sides bonfires were burning, and at the mast- 
heads of many of the fishing-boats in the bay 
swung colored lamps. The cabaret was crammed 
full of those thirsty souls who find in any public 
erent, glad or sad, an excuse for moistening their 
throats and muddling their brains. The white 
flag, still wared on the chapel, and the crimson 
rays issuing ftom the windows lit up its golden 
Jleur-de-liB, 

The street was quite deserted as Marcelle 
stepped forth. The night wind blew coldly, and 
a fresh scent swept in from the sea. For some 
minutes she stood outside the door, gazing out 
toward the dark ocean ; then, with a soft sigh, 
she walked up the street Her heart was very 
hearythat night, for all things seemed against 
her. The great, good emperor had fallen from 
his throne, and fickle men, forgetful of all his 
greatness, were already proclaiming a new king ; 
while here at Eromlaix, on her own hearth, the 
shadow of doom had also fallen, and her uncle 
had been stricken down. God seemed against 
her and her house ! It was like the day of judg- 
ment ; only the wicked were not being judged, 
and the good were being punished instead of the 
bad. 

Curiosity drew her toward the chapel, in the 
neighborhood of which there seemed most noise 
and bustle. As she approached, she found strag- 
gling groups of men and women upon the road, 
bat it was too dark for any one to recognize 
her. Host were talking and laughing merrily, 
and from time to time she heard cries of ** Vive 
le roiP^ Each cry went through her heart 
like the stab of a knife. She had never felt so 
deserted and forlorn. Ever since she could re- 
member well, the emperor had been as the sun 
in heaven, gradually arising higher and higher 
mntil he reached the imperial zenith ; and, though 
his glory had been far away, some of it had 
always reached her uncle's house, with a sort of 



reflected splendor which grew with years. Ever 
since she could remember, her uncle had been an 
authority in the place, honored as well as feared ; 
though a poor man, he had seemed ^ clothed on" 
with a glory surpassing riches. And now all was 
changed. The sun had set in blood, and night 
had come indeed ; and the old veteran, forlornly 
chnging to an old faith, was ignominiously and 
miserably cast down. 

If she had only been bom a man-child, as 
Uncle Ewen often said she should have been! 
If, as it was, she could only do something, how- 
ever Httle, to help the good emperor, and to heal 
her uncle's heart ! Ah, God ! that she had a man's 
hand to tear that white abomination down ! . . . 
She could dimly see the flag lying agunst the 
dark-blue heaven, and her heart heaved with a 
fierce passion inherited from her father. 

Creeping along from group to group, she 
came to the graveyard of the chapel, and, to 
her astonishment, found it filled with an excited 
crowd. Great streams of light flowed from the 
chapel- windows, but many men held torches, 
which threw a lurid glare on the upturned faces. 
Something particular was taking place, and some 
one was addressing the people in a loud voice. 
As she stood at the gate Marcelle beheld, stand- 
ing on a high, green mound in the centre of the 
crowd, a group of men, chief of whom was the 
Sieur Marmont. 

Marmont was the speaker, and his face flashed 
wildly in the light of the torches. Some gentle- 
men surrounding him, who looked liker officers, 
had drawn thdr swords, and were waving them 
in the air, applauding his words; and among 
them were several priests. 

In the eyes of Marcelle, this Marmont seemed 
a wretch unfit to live ; for she remembered his 
terrible rencontre with her uncle, and his wicked, 
seditious words. As for the priests, surely God 
had cast them out, and filled them with a devilish 
ingratitude, otherwise they would remember how 
good the emperor had been to them, and how he 
had called them back to France, like the holy 
man he was, when the atheists would have ban- 
ished them forever. 

Entering the graveyard, and advancing near- 
er, she saw standing near to Marmont, but on the 
lower ground, so that his- head only reached to 
the other's outstretched hands, the figure of a 
man. His back was turned to Marcelle, and he 
was looking up at the speaker. 

*/ Listen, then!" she heard Marmont saying 
in a ringing voice. "Listen, all you who fear 
God and love the king; abd if there be one 
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among 70a who blames the man, let him stand 
forward and give me the lie. I say the man was 
justified. He refused to draw sword for the 
usurper; for this alone he was hunted down, 
even as the wolves of the woods are hunted; 
and, if in the despair of his heart he shed blood, 
I say he was again justified. Look at the man ! 
God above, who sees all. things, could tell you 
what he has suffered, since God only has pre- 
served him as a testimony and a sign against the 
dynasty which has fallen forever. Look at him 
— ^his famished cheeks, his wasted form, his eyes 
still wild with hunger and despair. You tell me 
he has slain a man ; I tell you the emperor, who 
made him what he is, has slain thousands upon 
thousands. Tou tell me he is a deserter and a 
revolter ; I tell you that he is a hero and a mar- 
tyr." He added, with an eag^r cry, *' Embrace 
him, my brothers I " 

The figure so referred to did not stir ; and 
could Marcelle have seen the expression of his 
face, she would have noticed only a strange and 
vacant indifference. But suddenly, with a com- 
mon impulse, the crowd began to cheer, hyster- 
ical women began to sob, and the man was sur- 
rounded by a surging mass of living beings, all 
stretching out arms to reach him. As if to avoid 
their touch, he stepped up on the mound beside 
Harmont, and turned his face toward Marcelle. 

" Rohan Gwenfem ! Rohan Gwenfem I " they 
cried. 

It was Rohan, little less wretched and ragged 
than when Harcelle last beheld him on the night 
of the flood. He gazed out on the crowd like 
one in a dream ; and when the Sieur Marmont 
and the priests flocked around him and grasped 
his hands, he did not seem to respond to their 
enthusiasm. Perhaps he estimated that enthu- 
siasm at its worth, and knew that Marmont and 
his friends were only too glad to avail themselves 
of any circumstance which would cast discredit 
on the fallen empire. Perhaps he knew also that 
the crowd was merely yielding to an excited im- 
pulse, and Would have been as ready to tear him 
to pieces if Marmont's speech had pointed in that 
direction. 

He did not utter a word, but, after gazing 
down in silence, he descended the mound, and 
made his way straight to the spot where Marcelle 
stood. The crowd parted to make way for him, 
but continued to cheer and call his name. Al- 
most immediately he was face to face with Mar- 
celle, and his eyes were fixed on hers. 

" Gome, Marcelle I " he said, quietly, with no 
other word of greeting, and exhibiting no sur- 



prise at her presence. Stretching out his hand 
he took hers. 

Seang this, and recognizing Marcelle, several 
began to groan. 

** It is the corporal's niece ! A htu le capo- 
red/'' 

** Silence ! " cried the voice of the Sieur Mar- 
mont. " Let the man depart in peace." 

Trembling and stupefied, Marcelle suffered 
herself to be led out of the churchyard. The ap- 
parition of Rohan, under those circumstances, 
had been painful beyond measure ; for, although 
her first impulse had been one of joy at seeing 
him alive and strong, she had almost inunediately 
shrunk shuddering away. In the lurid light of 
that scene she beheld, not the playmate of her 
childhood and the lover of her youth, but the 
murderer of Pipriac and the enemy of the em- 
peror. Honored by those who hated her idol, 
welcomed and applauded by those who had 
broken her uncle's heart, he could not have come 
back under circumstances less auspicious and 
sympathetic. Despite all that he had suffered, 
her heart hardened against him. She almost for- 
got for the moment that she had loved him, and 
that she owed him her life, in the horror of seeing 
him again in the ranks of the abominable. 

Nevertheless, in a sort of stupor, she walked 
on by his side down the dark road, until they 
were quite aJone. He did not say a word, and 
the silence at last became so painful to her that 
she trembled through and through. Then she 
drew away her hand and he did not attempt to 
detidn it. It was not often that Marcelle felt 
hysterical-^he was woven of too soldier-like a 
stuff— but she certainly did so on the present 
occasion. Her feelings had been strung up so 
terribly before the meeting, that they threatened 
now to overcome her. 

It was a dim starlight night, and she could 
just see the glimmer of her companion's face. 
At last, when the silence had become unbearable, 
he broke it suddenly with a laugh, so wild and 
unearthly that it made her frightened heai^t leap 
within her ; a laugh with no joy in it, but full of 
an unnatural excitement. Then, turning his eyes 
upon her, and putting his hand upon her arm, he 
said in a hoarse voice : 

" Well, it is all over, and I have come home. 
But where is your welcome, Marcelle ? " 

His voice sounded so strangely that she looked 
at him in terror ; then, clinging to his arm and 
yielding to the tremor of her heart, she cried 
wildly : 

** Rohan, Rohan, do not think I am not 
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glad 1 We scarcely thought to see you alive 
again, and I have prayed for you every night as 
if your soul was with God, and I have sat with 
your mother and talked about you when all the 
others thought I was asleep. But all is changed, 
and the emperor is taken prisoner, and Uncle 
Ewen's heart is broken, and we are all miserable, 
miserable, and all this night I have prayed to die, 

todieI'» 

Entirely losing her self-command, she hid her 
face upon his arm and sobbed aloud. Strange to 
say, Rohan showed no agitation whatever, but 
watched her quietly till the storm of her pain 
was over, when he said in the same peculiar 
tones : 

•* Why do you weep, Marcelle ? Because the 
emperor is hunted down ? " 

She did not answer, but sobbed on. With the 
sharp, fierce laugh that had startled her before, 
Rohan continued : 

** When I found that Christ would not help 
me, I went to Jfotre Dame de la ffaine, and for a 
long time I thought she was deaf too. But I 
prayed, and my prayers have come to pass — she 
heard me !— within a year, within a year I." 

Recalled to herself either by the violence of 
his tones or the strangeness of his words, Mar- 
celle drew back and looked aghast in the speak- 
er's face, which seemed wild and excited in the 
dim light. 

" Almighty God ! " she murmured, ** what are 
you saying, Rohan ? " 

Rohan continued in a lower voice, as if talk- 
ing to himself: 

** I did not expect it so soon, but I knew it 
must come at last ; old Fipriao told me that in a 
dream. It has been a long chase, but at last we 
have hunted him down, and now Our Lady of 
Hate will gnaw his heart, and I — ^I shall go home 
and rest, for I am tired." 

" Rohan ! " 

" Yes, Marcelle." 

" Why do you talk like that f Why are you 
so strange?" 

He bent down his head and looked at her 
quietly. 

" Am I strange ? " he said. 

** Tes ; and I am afraid of you when you wan- 
der so." 

Rohan drew his hand across his forehead, and 
knitted his brows. 

*• I believe you are right, Marcelle," he said, 
slowly, and with a very different manner. " Some- 
times I think that I am not in my right mind. I 
have had great troubles to bear, and I have had 



so long to wait that no wonder I am wearied out. 
Do not be angry with me ; I shall be well soon." 

Something in his tone awoke the tears within 
her again, but she conquered herself, and took his 
hand. By this time they had reached the main 
street of the village and were not far from her 
uncle's door. Rohan, however, seemed almost 
unconsdous where he was, so wearily was he fol' 
lowing his own thoughts. 

*^ There is sickness in the house, or I would 
ask you in. Rohan, Uncle Ewen is very ill, 
and I fear that he will die. He is heart*broken 
because the emperor is cast down." 

Rohan echoed, in a hollow voice : 

** Because the emperor ia cast down ? " 

** I know you do not love the emperor, because 
you think he has made you suffer ; but you are 
wrong — he could not know everything, and he 
would pity you if he really knew. . . . Rohan, 
once more, do not think I am not glad ! . . . You 
are safe now." 

** Yes ; they say so," answered Rohan. 

** Your mother will be full of joy — ^itis a happy 
night for her, Good-by, good*by ! " 

She stretched out both her hands and he took 
them in his; then he quietly drew her to his 
breast, and kissed her gently on the brow. 

" You are prettier than ever, Marcelle ! " 

He could feel the heaving of her gentle bosom, 
the trembling of her warm form ; he drew her 
closer, and she looked up into his face. 

" Rohan, do you ever pray ? " 

He smiled strangely. ' 

" Sometimes. Why do you ask ? " 

Her voice trembled as she replied, sofUy re- 
leasing herself from his embrace : 

' '' Fray for Unde Ewen — that the good God 
may make him well 1 " 

Then they parted, Marcelle entering the cot- 
tage, and Rohan moving slowly away in the direc- 
tion of his own home. 



CHAPTER LI. 

BRBATHINQ-SPACX. 

Rohan Gwentern was right — ^he was quite 
safe at last, and had no cause for fear ; on the 
contrary, his wild story, spreading over the prov- 
ince, raised him up many friends and sympathizers. 
Even those who had been bitterest agamst him 
dared not say a word. The Mayor of St. Gurlott, 
who had been among the fiercest of his persecu- 
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tors, openly proclaimed that he was a martyr, and 
that something ought to be done for him by his 
countrymen : a change of opinion .which becomes 
intelligible when we obsenre that the mayor, like 
60 many others of his chameleonic species, had 
changed from tricolored to dazzling white directly 
Bonaparte's cause became utterly hopeless. As 
for Fipriac's death, it was simply ** justifiable 
homicide ; " the savage old '* bum-powder *' had 
only met with his deserts. 

So Rohan sat again by his own hearth, a free 
man, and his mother's eyes brightened with joy 
because God had restored to her the child of her 
womb. Her happiness, however^ was destined to 
be of brief duration. She soon perceiyed that 
Rohan was fearfully and wonderfully changed. 
His frame was bent and weakened, his face had 
lost its old look of brightness and health, his eyes 
were dim, and, alas I his hair had in parts grown 
quite gray. But this was not alL The physical 
change was nothing compared to the moral and 
mental transformation. It was quite obvious that 
his intellect was to a certain degree affected by 
what he had undergone. He was subject to 
strange trances, when reason absolutely fled and 
his speech became positively maniacal; and on 
coming out of these — ^they were fortunately very 
brief, often merely momentary — he was like a 
man who emerges from the shadow of the grave. 
At night his sleep was troubled with frightful 
dreams, and his soul was constantly, traveling 
back to the time of the siege in the cave and of 
Fipriac's death. Ko smile lit his once happy face. 
He drooped and sickened, and would sit whole 
da3rs looking into the fire. 

During the long winter he had remained in 
hiding among the lonely huts of St. Lok, the in- 
habitants of which were systematic wreckers, but 
he was not betrayed. His brain, however, was 
kept in a constant state of tension, as he was 
liable to capture at any moment, and he had un- 
dergone great privations. But the circumstance 
which had lefb most mark upon him was Fipriac's 
death ; the rest he might have forgotten, but this 
he could not shake away ; for he was conscience- 
stricken. The world might justify him, but he 
could not justify himself. To have blood upon, 
his hands was terrible, and the blood of his 
father's friend I Better to have died 1 

The whole burden of events , was too much 
for his delicate organization. He was overshad- 
owed with darkness as of a dead and a living 
world, and the peace of his life was poisoned for- 
ever. * Mental horror and physical pain combined 
had stupefied him. He seemed still paralyzed 



"^th the terror and the despair of those ghastly 
nights in the cave. 

He saw, too, but dimly as in a dream, that a 
moral shadow had arisen between his soul and 
that of Marcelle. His salvation had been her 
sorrow. His hope was her despair. What had 
lifted him up again into the light of day had 
stricken down her uncle as into the darkness of 
the grave. 3he was still the same to him when 
they met^-^entle, honest, truthful, and kind; 
but her looks were without passion, her manners 
shrinking and subdued. She seemed of another 
religion, of a sadder, intenser faith. He had still 
a portion of her heart, but the shadow of Bona- 
parte had estranged her soul. 

During these days, indeed, Harcelle seemed 
wholly wrapped up in her uncle. Uncle Ewen 
came out of his illness bravely, only keeping his 
bed a few days, for he could not bear to lie there 
like a useless log; but ever after that he was 
only the ghost of his old self— a shattered man, 
liable to frequent attacks of the same complaint, 
sometimes violent, but generally having merely 
the character of what French physicians term the 
peiU mat. Excitement of any kind now shook 
him to pieces, and the household carefully en- 
deavored to conceal from him any news which 
was likely to cause agitation. They could not, 
however, keep him from examining the journals— 
from following in his mind's eye the journey of 
Bonaparte from France and his arrival on the 
island of Elba, the pageant of the king's entry 
into the capital of France, the changes which 
were everywhere announcing the arrival of the 
old regime. Indeed, the corporal had only to 
stand at his own door looking forth, in order to 
see that the spirit of things was marvelously 
transformed. The chapel-bells were ever ringing, 
religious processions were ever passing, solemn 
ceremonies were ever being performed; for the 
king was a holy king, and his family were a holy 
family, and Heaven could not be sufficiently pro- 
pitiated for having overthrown the usurper. 

" The locusts are overrunning the land I " said 
Master Arfoll; and the corporal — ^who was be- 
ginning to think Master Arfoll a good fellow — 
nodded approval of the metaphcH*. 

By the *4ocusts," Master Arfoll meant the 
priests. Where during the emperor's time the 
eye had fallen upon a military coat, it now fell 
upon a soutane. All the swarms who had left 
France with the hnigrh came buzzing back, and 
it became a question how to fill their mouths. 
The air rang with the names of a thousand saints 
^-there was one for every day in the week, and 
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several for Sunday. '* Te-Deums " were said f him with her old bright smile, and lifted up her 



from morning to night; Brittany recoyered its 
old sacred glory— chapels were repaired, forgot- 
ten shrines remembered and redecorated, cal- 
varies rebuilt, graven images of the Yirgui and 
the saints erected at every comer. Every old 
reli^ous ceremonial that had fallen into disuse 
since the Revolution came once more into ob- 
servance. It was astonishing how rapidly the 
dead ideas and customs sprang up again: like 
flowers — or fungi — rising up in a night 

All these things brought no joy to the cor- 
poraVs household. The widow, who was nothing 
if not religious, of course took part in most of 
the ceremonials, but her conduct had no political 
meaning. She had adored God and the saints un- 
der Napoleon, and she adored them under King 
Louis. She had a new source of uneasiness in 
the continued absence of her son Hoel, who had 
made few signs for several months, and who 
ought long ago to have returned home. 

Since the changes that had taken place Mar- 
celle disliked the chapel where Father Rolland 
officiated, and went thither as seldom as possible. 
She could not forgive the little curS for being 
friendly with the Sieur Harmont and the other 
royalists; for, although she knew he had no 
strong opinions of his own, she felt that he was 
certainly no firiend to the emperor. Instead of 
hearing public mass, she got into the habit of 
paying quiet visits to Notre Bame de la Garde, 
the little lonely chapel on the summit of the 
cliffs. Here she could pray in peace, for the 
place was seldom visited by any other living 
creature. 

Summer came, and the White Lily was golden 
indeed, shaking its glory over France, and filling 
all hearts with the hope of prosperity and peace. 
The great sea-wall of Brittany was white with 
happy birds, and in the green slopes above the 
grass grew and the furze shone with yellow stars ; 
while inland, across the valleys, the wheat waved, 
and among the wheat burned the poppies like 
** clear bright bubbles of blood ; " and on the 
great marshes the salt-crystals lay and sparkled 
in the sun, and the rivers sank low among the 
reeds, dwindling often to silvern threads. It was 
a glorious summer, and the world was turned into 
a garden. People forgot all their troubles in the 
rapture of living and the certainty of a good 
harvest; only the soldiers grumbled, for their 
trade seemed done. 

One bright day Marcelle, as she issued from 
the little chapel, saw Rohan standing close by as 



face for his salute. He looked very pale and 
sad, but his face was quite calm and his manner 
gentle in the extreme. 

After a few words of greeting, they walked 
along side by side close to the edge of the cliiSs — 
following the very path which they trod together 
little more than a year before. Far below them 
they saw the waters crawling, with a cream-white 
edge of foam; and the colors of the bottom, 
golden with sand,* or red with rock and weed, or 
black with mud, were clearly visible through the 
transparent shallows of the crystal sea. At last 
Marcelle paused, for they were walking away 
from the village. 

**I must go home," she said; *^I promised 
not to stay." 

Rohan turned too, and they walked slowly 
back toward the chapel. No word of love was 
spoken between them, but presently Rohan said, 
pointing out seaward : 

** I often wonder what he is doing and think- 
ing — ^noio." 

She looked at him in surprise. 

" Hie i of whom do you speak ? ** 

*^ Of the emperor. They have put him on one 
side, and he is far away from all help or hope. 
They call hun King of Elba, but that is only in 
Jest, I suppose — for all his power is gone for- 



ever. 
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As Rohan spoke, his eyes were fixed as if in 
a trance, and his face grew strangely agitated. 
Marcelle, alarmed, walked on more rapidly, while 
he continued : 

** After all. Master Arfoll was wrong when he 
said that the emperor was only flesh and blood 
like ourselves. Sometimes I have thought he is 
a spirit, a shadow like the shadow of God ; for it 
is hard to think of a man having all that upon 
his soul I Thousands upon thousands of dead 
gathering round his pillow every night, and cryii^ 
out his name. No man's heart could bear it with- 
out breaking." 

Marcelle did not quite catch the drift of the 
words, but she knew that they referred to ^im she 
deemed immaculate, and her heart heaved in an- 
ger ; but when she looked into her companion's 
face, which was blanched and worn as if the light 
of 'reason had flown, her thoughts were all pity 
and pain. So she said, gently, to change the sub* 
ject : 

" Uncle Ewen often asks for you — ^he thinks 
it unkind that you do not come to the house." 

Without replying, Rohan gave that strange 
if waiting for her to appear. She approached j low laugh which she had first noticed and feared 

11 
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on the night when they had met m the church- 
yard. As she heard it she remembered with a 
thrill a cruel whisper that was already going 
about the Tillage, to the efifect that Rohan Gwen- 
fern was no longer in his right senses, and that at 
certain tinres he was dangerously violent 

Passing the chapel, and descending the grassy 
slopes, they soon reached the village. To Mar- 
celle's astonishment Rohan remained with her 
until they were close to her uncle's cottage, and 
when she paused and put out lier hand to say 
good-by, he quietly said, "I shall go in with 
you to see Uncle* Ewen." 

She started, for she had not exactly expected 
this, and when she had introduced her uncle's 
name, it was merely with a view to distract Ro- 
han's wandering attention. In her secret heart 
she had a dread of a meeting between the two 
men, lest by a stray word, a passing opinion, they 
might come again into open opposition. Thus 
pressed, however, she could hardly make an ob- 
jection; so she merely said, with a pleading 
look : 

** Promise me, first, not to speak of the em- 
peror." 

Rohan, who now seemed quite calm and col- 
lected, promised without hesitation, and in an- 
other minute they crossed the threshold of the 
cottage. They found the corporal sitting in 
his arm-chair alone by the fireside, busily read- 
ing, with the aid of his spectacles, an old news- 
paper. 

Marcelle tripped first into the chamber, and, 
leaning over her uncle's chair, said, smiling : 

" I have brought you a visitor. Uncle Ewen ! 
See!" 

The corporal looked and saw Rohan standing 
before him, so worn, so gray, so strange and old, 
that he scarcely knew him. He rubbed his eyes, 
then blinked them in amaze. When recognition 
came he exclaimed, ricing from his chair : 

"Is it thou, mon gai'zf Soul of a crow I 
how thou art changed 1 I did not know thee I " 

"Yes, Uncle Ewen, it is II" said Rohan, 
calmly; and the ^wo men shook hands, with 
considerable emotion on the part of the corporal. 

" I will tell thee this, Marcelle : he is brave- 
he has the heart of a lion, but there is something 
wrong here I " 

The corporal as he spoke tapped his forehead 
significantly. It was some weeks after that little 
reconciliation, and Rohan had since been a fre- 
quent visitor to his uncle's house. Strange to 
aay, he and his uncle got on singularly well to- 



gether, and even when the name of Boni^arte 
came up they had no disputes. The corporal 
was not so dogmatic as he used to be, while Ro- 
han on his part was very reticent ; so they prom- 
ised to be excellent friends. 

The corporal proceeded : 

'^ We might have guessed it when be first re- 
fused to take up arms. Master Arfoll is cracked, 
look you, and Rohan has caught it of him — ^it 
is as bad as the fever. Well, I freely forgiye. 
him all, for he is not at present in his right 
mind." 

Of course, the corporal, an itndoubted mono- 
maniac himself, had the most implicit belief pos- 
sible in his own personal sanity. 



CHAPTER LH. 

RESURGAM ! 

So the summer passed, and -once again the 
sun moved on to the equinox. Prance was at 
rest, lulled into a drowsy doze by the sounds of 
hymns and prayers. ^ Skeptics shook their heads ; 
revolutionists burrowed like moles, and threw up 
little mounds of conspiracy ; the Imperial Guard 
fh)wned with " red brows of storm ; " but the 
new dynasty lay comfortably on its padded pillow, , 
amid a little rosy cloud of incense, counting its 
beads. As for the prisoned lion, he made no 
sign. Restlessly and fretfully he was pacing up 
and down his narrow cage. One heard from time 
to time of his doings — ^his mimicry in miniature 
of his old glory, his old ambition ; but the kings 
of Europe only nodded merrily at one another — 
he ^9A safely caught, and there, on his island, 
might roar himself hoarse. 

As the months rolled on. Corporal Derval re- 
signed himself to the situation, and began to 
speak of the emperor with a solemn sorrow, as of 
some dead saint who could never rise again. Fall- 
ing into this humor, instead of crossing it, Rohan 
Gwenfem greatly rose in the estimation of the 
corporal. "He is a brave man," Uncle Ewen 
would say, "and the more brave because he 
knows how to respect a losing ^ause I I did him 
wrong I " 

And gradually, under the softening influences 
which now surrounded him, Rohan brightened 
into something dimly resembling his old self. His 
cheeks were still sunken, his hair still sown with 
gray, but his frame recovered much of its former 
vigor. He began again to wander about the crags 
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and upon the shore, and m these rambles Marcelle 
often accompanied hun — as when thej were 
younger and happier. The corporal approved, 
saying to the widow : ^* He saved her life, and it 
is his, little woman. Why should they not wed ? '' 
And Mother Berval, whose heart was burdened with 
the new loss of her son Hoel, who never returned 
from the war, saw no reason to dissent. If the 
truth were told, the poor woman was going more 
and more over to the enemy. In her secret heart 
she believed not only in the pope, and the saints, 
and the bishops, but in the king. Bonaparte had 
taken her children, and the priest told her he was 
a monster; so she prayed God that he would 
never rule France more. 

Only Marcelle Derval, perhaps, besides the 
mother who bore him, knew how it really stood 
with "Rohan Gwenfem. The shock of those ter- 
rible days had struck at the very roots of his life, 
and the bloom of his spiritual nature was taken 
off forever. Time might heal him more and 
more, but the process would be very sad and slow. 
His nervous system was deeply shaken, and his 
reason still trembled and tottered at times. 

Although he showed by countless signs that 
'he loved his cousin tenderly and deeply, his affec- 
tion for her seldom now rose into actual passion, 
such as had carried him away when he made his 
first half - involuntary confession. There was 
something almost brotherly sometimes in his 
manner and in his tone. Yet once or twice he 
caught her to his breast and wildly kissed her, in 
a rush of feeling that changed him for the mo- 
ment into a happy man. 

" She will never marry Gwenfern," said gos- 
sips at the Fountain ; *^ for he is mad." 

They little knew the nature of Marcelle. The 
very shadow which lay at times upon Rohan's 
mind made her more eager to fulfill her plight. 
Moreover, she had strong passions, though these 
had been lulled to sleep by solemn thoughts and 
fears ; and the strongest passion in her soul was 
her love for her cousin. 

Mikel Grallon now seldom crossed her path ; 
he knew better than to provoke the wrath of the 
man he persecuted. A zealous adherent of the 
new rSffimey he carefhlly avoided the corporal*s 
house, and cast his eyes elsewhere in search of a 
fitting helpmate.. 

When winter came in good earnest there was 
many a quiet gathering by the corporal's fireside. 
Uncle Ewen, whom ill-health confined a good deal 
within-doors, presided, and now and then told 
his memorable story of Cismone, while Gildas 
was eloquent about the exploits of Marshal Ney. 



Rohan, who was constantly present, coldly held 
his tongue when the name of Bonaparte came up, 
but the widow would quietly cross herself in the 
comer. After all. Uncle Ewen seemed only talk- 
ing of a dead man— of one whose very existence 
had faded into a dream ; who was calendared, for 
the corporal and for Marcelle, among the other 
departed saints. 

One day, when the snow was on the ground, 
and all was peaceful, and white, and still, Rohan 
said to Marcelle : 

" Do you remember what you told m.e, long 
ago, that morning when I carried you out of the 
Cathedral of St Gildas — ^that you loved me, and 
that you would marry me ? " 

** I remember." 

" And will you keep your word ? " 

She hesitated for a moment ; then looking at 
him quietly with her gray, truthful eyes, she an- 
swered : 

" Yes, Rohan — ^if Uncle Ewen is willing." 

They were standing down by the Fountain, 
looking at the sea. As Marcelle replied, her 
heart was touched with pity more than love ; for 
her lover's face wore a sad, far-away look full of 
strange suggestions of past suffering. After a 
space he ssdd again f 

" I am changed, Marcelle, and I think I shall 
never be quite myself. Think again I There are 
many others who would love you well." 

She put her hand gently in his. 

" But I love you, Rohan," she replied. 

That very day they told the corporal, and he 
cheerfully gave them his blessing. Father Rol- 
land was spoken to by the widow, and readily 
undertook to procure the consent of the bishop, 
which was necessary to complete a marriage be- 
tween cousins. Wh^ the affair was bruited 
about the village many shook their heads — Mikel 
Grallon particularly. " The bishop should inter- 
fere," said honest Mikel ; " for, look you, the man 
is dangerous." 

The bishop, however, made no obstacle, and 
it was arranged that the marriage should take 
place in the spring. 

Early in March, 1816, Rohan Gwenfem en- 
tered the cottage and found Marcelle alone in the 
kifchen. She was dressed in a white gown, and 
was busy at some household work. As he en- 
tered, she walked up to him confidently and held 
up her lips to receive Ms kiss. 

"Spring is come indeed," he said, looking 
quite radiant. " Look, Marcelle, I have brought 
this for a sign." 
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In Brittany they measure the seasona by 
flowers and birds and other natural signs, as 
much as by saints' days and holidays; and it 
had been arranged that these two should be mar- 
ried in spring, when ** the violet came." Harcelle 
blushed deep crimson, but took the flower gently 
and put it in her breast. Then, as Rohan folded 
his arms around her, she leaned her head upon 
his shoulder, and looked up, radiant, into his 
face. 

Suddenly, as they stood there Aill of happmess, 
the door was dashed open, and Uncle Ewen tot- 
tered in, reeling like a drunken man. He held a 
newspaper in his hand and his face was white afi 
death. 

" Marcelle I Rohan I ** he gasped. ** Here is 
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news. 

"What is the matter?" cried Marcelle,^ re- 
leasing herself from Rohan's arms. 

Uncle Ewen wared the newspaper ecstatically 
round his head. 

" A b<u lea Bourbons / " he cried, with some- 
thing of his old yigor. " On the 1st of March the 
emperor landed at Cannes, and he is now march- 
ing on Paris. Yiti l'smfebeur I " 

As the corporal spoke the words, Rohan threw 
his arms up into the air and shrieked like a man 
shot through the heart ! 



CHAPTER LIII. 

"iBI OMNIS EFFUSUS LABOR ! '^ ' 

The news of the emperor's escape was, as all 
the world knows, only too true. Aiter months of 
cunning preparation, durii^ which he had affected 
all the virtues of a Cincinnatus harmlessly con- 
templating his own acres, Bonaparte had at last 
slipped out of his cage (the captors had taken 
care to leave the door very wide open), and was 
again On French soil at the head of a thousand 
men. To use the expressive language of the 
French pulpit, " The devil had again broken loose." 
White-stoled priests might thunder from a thou- 
sand shrines, but what did Satanus care ? 

On Rohan Gwenfern the news came like a 
thunderbolt, and literally smote him down. As a 
man scorched by lightning, but still breathing, 
gazes panting at the black wrack whence the 
fiery levin has fallen, he lay in horror looking 
upward. To him this resurrection of the Exe- 
crable meant outlawry, misery, despair, and 
death. What was God doing that he suffered 



such a thing to be? With the passing away of 
the imperial pest, quiet and rest had come to 
France, bringing a space of holy cabn, when men 
might breathe in peace ; and to Rohan, among 
others, the calm had looked as if it might last 
forever. Slowly and quietly the man's tortured 
mind had composed itself, until the dark marks 
of Buffering were obscured if not obliterated; 
every happy day seemed furthering the cure of 
that spiritual disease to which the man was a 
martyr ; and at last he bad had courage enough 
to reach out his hands to touch once more the 
sacramental cup of love. At that very moment, 
when God seemed to be making atonement to 
him for his long and weary pains, heaven was 
obscured agun, and the cruel bolt struck him 
down. 

While Europe was shaken as by earthquake, 
while thrones tottered again, and kings looked 
aghast at one another, Rohan trembled like a 
dead leaf ready to fall. He was instantly trans- 
formed ; before the sun could set again upon his 
horror, he seemed to have grown very old. 

Our Lady of -Hate had answered his prayer 
indeed, but in how mocking a measure ! She had 
struck the Avatar down, only to uplift him again 
to his old seat. " Within a year ! " It seemed 
as if she had ^ven the world a brief glimpse of 
rest, only that its torture might be more terrible 
when the clouds closed again. 

At first, indeed, there was little hope. The 
priests thundered and prayed, the royalists swag- 
gered and shrugged their shoulders, as much as 
to say, ** This little business will soon be settled ! " 
But every bulletin brought fresh confirmation of 
the true state of affairs. Bonaparte had not only 
risen again, but the waves of the old storm were 
rising with him. 

On one figure Rohan gazed with horror as 
great as filled him when he thought of the em- 
peror. This was the figure of Corporal Derval 
It seemed as if the news of the uprising had filled 
the corporal with new life. Colossus-like, he 
again bestrode his own hearth ; assumed the im- 
perial pose ; cocked his hat jauntily ; looked the 
world in the face. His cheeks were alike sunken 
and yellow, his eyes dim, but this only made 
more prominent the fiery and natural redness of ' 
nose and brows. He was weak upon his legs, 
but his right arm performed the old sweep when 
he took snuff, d Vempereur. No looking down 
nowy as he hied down to little Plouet's to read 
the journals. His master had arisen, and he him- 
self had arisen. Oh, to march at the double, and 
to join the Little Corporal on the open field ! 
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As the smallest Tillage pond becomes, during 
tlie storms and rains of the equinox, a miniature 
of the ocean — overflows its banks, breaks into 
strong waves, darkens, brightens, trembles to its 
depth, even so did the corporaPs breast reflect in 
miniature the storm which was just seen sweeping 
over France. A very poor afifair, indeed, might 
his commotion seem in the eye of the great politi- 
cal leaders of the hour, just as their commotion, 
in their eyes oceanic, might seem a mere pond- 
business from the point of view of God or a phi- 
losopher. The microcosm, however, potentially 
includes the macrocosm ; and the spirit of Bona- 
parte was only the spirit of Corporal Derval in- 
definitely magnified. 

Kromlaix was royalist still, and indeed it had 
been so from time immemorial. The movements 
of the corporal were regarded with no sympathy 
and little favor. There was a general disposition 
to knock the old fellow on the head — a deed 
which would have been done, if he had not re- 
served his mor& violent ebullitions of enthusiasm 
for his own fireside. Here, legs astride, snuff-box 
in hand, he thundered at Gildas, who wanted the 
emperor to win, but thought his case hopeless, 
owing to the fact that Marshal Key was for the 
king t But when the great news came that Ney 
had gone over with his whole army, and had 
flung himself into the arms of his old master, 
uncle and nephew embraced with tears, avowing; 
that the imperial cause was as good as won 1 

Coming and going like a shadow, Rohan 
listened for a word, a whisper, to show him that 
there was still a chance. But every day darkened 
his hopes. Wherever the feet of Bonaparte fell, 
armies seemed to spring up from the solid earth ; 
and from vale to vale ran the sound of his voice, 
summoning up a hidden harvest of swords. 

In this time of terrible epidemic, the contagion 
spread even to Marcelle ; and this was the hardest 
of all to bear. A new fire burned in her eyes, a 
new flush dwelt upon her cheek. When the old 
man delivered his joyful harangues she listened 
eagerly to every word, and her whole. nature 
seemed transformed. Rohan watched her in 
terror, dreading to meet her eyes. Had she then 
forgotten all the horror and suffering through 
which he had passed, and did she forget that 
this thing which caused her such joy was his 
own signal of doom ? . . . 

Out there among the silent crags, Rohan 
Gwenfem waited and listened. He did not wholly 
despair yet, though day by day the woful news 
had been carried to his ear. He could not rest 
at home, nor at the fireside where the corporal 



declaimed ; his only place of peace was in the 
heart of the earth which sheltered him before in 
the period of his peril. Since the tidings of the 
collusion between Ney and Bonaparte, he had 
scarcely spoken to Marcelle, but had avoided her 
in a weary dread. As yet, no attempt had been 
made to lay a finger upon him, or to remmd him 
of his old revolt against the emperor ; men, in- 
deed, were as yet too busy watching the progress 
of the great game in which Bonaparte was again 
trying to outwit his adversaries. But the call 
might come at any moment, as he knew. So he 
wandered on the shore, shivering, expectant, and 
.afraid. 

One day a wild impulse seized him to revisit 
the scenes of his old struggle. It was calm and 
sunny weather, and, entering the great Cathedral, 
he found it alive with legions of birds, who had 
flocked back from the south to build their nests 
and rear their young. He climbed up to the 
2VoM, still full of the traces of his old struggle, 
and thence, through the dark, winding passages, 
to the aerial chamber in the face of the crag. 
Gazing out through the window of the cave, he 
saw again the calm ocean crawling far beneath 
him, softly stained with red reefs and shallows of 
yellow sands ; the fishing-boats were becalmed 
fur out on the glassy mirror, and the sun was 
shining in the heavens, like the smUe of God. 
He saw the gentle scene, and thought of him — 
of that red shadow who was again rising on the 
peaceful world ; and he wondered if God would 
^ffer him still to be. As he stood, a frightful 
thought passed through his brain, and his face 
was convulsed. He thought of Pipriac, and how 
he struck him cruelly down. Oh, to strike that 
other down, to crush and kill him underneath 
the rock of his mortal hate I 

Later on in the day, he crawled down the dark 
passages which led to the gigantic water-cave, and 
ere long he was hanging over the deep-green 
pools, which showed no traces now of that terri- 
ble flood which transformed the cave into a boiling 
caldron. All was BtUl and peaceful, full of the 
pulsations of the neighboring sea, and a great gray 
seal swam slowly out toward the narrow passage 
of exit known as ^* Hell's Mouth.*' He passed along 
the narrow shelf communicating with the top of 
the cave, and, leaping down upon the shingle, 
faced the black mouth of the aqueduct. Here the 
storm had left its ravages indeed. The shingle 
was strewed with great fragments of earth an^ 
stone, and the rock all roimd was blackened and 
torn, as by tooth and claw, with the fury of the 
flood. 
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Advancing a little distance into the passage, 
he soon found further progress impossible, for the 
passage was choired now by all sorts of dSbris, 
which it would take manj years to wash away. 
Retracing his steps he stumbled over a dark mass 
lying upon the slippery floor. It was the statue 
of black marble which he discovered formerly in 
the inner chamber of the aqueduct. 

Washed from its pedestal by the unexampled 
fury of the waves, and driven like a straw down- 
ward by the force of the torrents, it had at last 
paused here, wedged in between the narrow w^ls; 
Black and silent it lay, still green and sluny with 
the moisture of centuries, still hideous and de- 
formed. Ave Cceaar imperatorf As he fell in 
whose likeness thou wast fashioned, so didst thou 
too fall at last I Sooner or later the great waters 
would have thee, would tear thee from thy place, 
and wash thee away toward the great sea. Even 
so they destroy man and all his works. Sooner 
or later all shall vanish, like footprints on the 
shore of that ocean of eternity where wander for- 
ever shadows that seem to live ! 

As Rohan bent over the cast-down image, did 
he think for a moment of that other image whom 
men were endeavoring to uplift to its old imperial 
pedestal ? Did he see in the black, bull-like head 
of the fallen statue any far-off likeness of one who 
was rising out yonder in the world, crowned with 
horrible laurel, and shod with sandals of blood ? 
One might have thought so ; for he bent over it 
in fascination, dimly tracing its lineaments in the 
feeble green light that trembled from the water- 
cave. It was shaped like a colossal human thing, 
and one might almost have regarded it as the 
corpse of what once was a man — ^nay, an emper- 
or! • But thank God, the breath of life could 
never fill those marble veins, the light of power 
could never gleam upon that pitiless carven face I 

When he came out into the open air, it was 
sunset, and the light dazzled and blinded him. 
The cold and mildew and darkness of that dead 
world still lay upon him, and he shivered from 
head to foot. Passing out by the Cathedral, and 
ascending the Stairs of St. Triffine, he made his 
way slowly along the summit of the crags. The 
western sky was purple-red and dashed with shad- 
ows of the bluff March wind that was to blow 
next morrow ; but now all was still as a summer 
eye. A thick carpet of gold and green wieis spread 
beneath his feet, the broom was blazing golden 
on every side, and one early star, like a primrose, 
was already blossoming in the still, cool pastures 
of heaven. He seemed to have arisen from the 
tomb, and to be floating in divine air. That dead 



world UKM, he knew ; no less surely did he know 
that this living world is too — 

u A calm, a happy, and a holy woxid I ** 

Yet he who made the tiger makes the lamb, and 
the same strange hand that set that star up yon- 
der, and wrote on the human breast, **Love one 
another," moulded the iron hearts of a hundred 
Gsesars, and once more liberated Bonaparte. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

■ 

THE LAST CHANCE. 

As he passed the door of the chapel of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, a figure emerged, and turned 
upon him a face full of horror and despair. It 
was his mother ; gaunt, white, terror-stricken, she 
looked fearfully around her, and clutched him by 
the arm. He saw her message in her face before 
she spoke. 

*' Fly, Rohan," she cried ; " they are out after 
thee again, and they are searching from house to 
house. There is terrible news. The emperor is 
in Paris, and war is proclaimed^" 

The world darkened — ^he staggered and held 
his hand upon his heart He had expected this, 
but it nevertheless came upon him as the light- 
ning from heaven. 

** Come into the chapel I " he cried, suiting 
the action to the word. 

Crossing the threshold they found the little 
building already full of the evening shadows. All 
was as it had been not long ago, when the lovers, 
after first plighting their happy troth, knelt be- 
fore the altar. The figure of the Virgin stood at 
the altar, and the votive gifts still lay undisturbed 
at her feet ; the sailors in the picture still drifted 
upon their raft, kneeling and fixing eyes on the 
luminous apparition that rose from the waters. 

In a few rapid sentences. Mother Gwenfern 
gave further particulars of the situation : The vil- 
lage was in a state of disturbance, the news of 
the emperor's complete triumph not being yet 
accepted by the royalists in the neighborhood ; 
but a file of gendarmet from St Gurlott had al- 
ready appeared hunting up deserters ''in the 
name of the emperor." Yes, that was certain, 
for they had searched her own house. The 
death of Pipriac was remembered, and was to be 
avenged. 

In a few brief moments was undone the gentle 
work of months. The same light which Marcello 
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saw and feared in Rohan's face that night when 
he returned liome, the same light which she had 
dreaded often since, when her lover was under 
the influence of strong excitement, now appeared 
there and shone with a lurid flame. The man's 
brain was burning; his heart seemed bursting. 
He did not speak, but laughed strangely to him- 
self — hysterically, indeed, if we may apply the 
term to one of the male sex ; but in his laugh 
there was something more than hysteria, than 
mere nervous tension : there was the sign of an 
incipient madness which threatened to overthrow 
the reason and wreck the soul. 

'^ Rohan I Rohan t " cried the terrified woman, 
clinging to him ; " speak I Do not look like that ! 
They shall not take you, my Rohan I '' 

He looked at her without replying, and laughed 
again. Terrified at the expression in his face, she 
burst into sobs and moans. 

Late at night Corpotal Derval sat at his own 
hearth and read the journals to the widow and 
Marcelle. He was excited with the great news 
that had just come from Paris — ^that Europe re- 
fused to treat on amicable terms with the usurper, 
and that the mighty hosts of the great powers 
were again rising like great clouds on the frontier. 
The allied. Congress sat at Frankfort, directing, as 
from the centre of a web, the movements of a 
million men. The Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, with the King of Prussia, had again taken 
the field. England had given her characteristic 
help in the shape of thirty-six millions of moneys 
to say nothing of the small contingent of eighty 
thousand men, under the Duke of Wellington. 

" The cowards ! " hissed the corporal, between 
his clinched teeth. *^ A million of men against 
France and the Little Corporal; but you shall 
see, he will make them skip. I have seen a little 
fellow of a drummer thrash a great grenadier, and 
it will be Uke that I " 

" There will be more war ? " murmured the 
widow, questioningly. And her poor heart was 
beating to the tune of one sad word, her son's 
name, " Hoel I Hoel ! " 

" It is a fight for life, little woman," said Uncle 
Ewen, with solemnity. " The emperor must either 
kill these rascals, or himself be killed. Soul of a 
crow I there will be no quarter ! They are forti- 
fying Paris so that the enemy may never take it 
again by any stratagem. In a few days the em- 
peror will take the field." He added, with a 
smack of his lips, *' It sounds like old times ! " 

Enter Gildas the one-armed, with his habitual 
military swagger. He had been quenching his 



thirst down at the cabaret (it was wonderful how 
thirsty a mortal he had become since his brief 
military experience), and his eyes were rather 
bloodshot. 

" Has any one seen Rohan ? " he said, stand- 
ing before the fireplace. " They are after him out 
there!" 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder toward 
the door, which he had left open. With an un- 
easy glance at Marcelle, who sat pale and trem- 
bling, the corporal replied : 

/* They called here, and I told them.it would 
be all right. Rohan can redeem his credit now 
and forever, and save his skin at the same time. 
There is but one plan, and he had better take it 
without delay." 

Marcelle looked up eagerly. 

" And what is that. Uncle Ewen ? " 

" Soul of a crow I it is simple. The emperor 
is in need of men — all the wolves of the world 
are against him — and he who helps him now, in 
time of need, will make amends for all the past. 
Let Rohan go to him, or, what is the same thing, 
to the nearest station of the grand army, saying, 
'I am ready now to fight against the enemies 
of France ; ' let him take his place in the ranks 
like a brave man, and all will be for^ven." 

" I am not so sure," observed Gildas. " I have 
been having a glass with the gendarme Penvenn, 
old Pipriac's friend, and he says that Rohan will 
be shot in spite of his teeth ; if so, it is a shame." 

Uncle Ewen shifted nervously in his chair, 
and scowled at his nephew. 

'^Penvenn is an ass for his pains; do you 
think I have no influence with the emperor ? I 
tell you he will be pardoned if he will fight 
— ^What sayst thou, little one?" he continued, 
turning to Marcelle, who seemed plunged in deep 
thought. " Or is thy lover still tm Idche ? " 

" Uncle I " she cried, with trembling lips. 

^* You are right, Marcelle, and I did him wrong ; 
I forgot myself, and he is a brave man. But if 
he should fail us now ! — now, when Providence 
itself ofifers him a way to save himself, and to 
wipe the stain off the name he bears! — now, 
when the Little Corporal needs his' help, and 
would welcome him, like the prodigal son, into 
the ranks of the brave ! " 

As Uncle Ewen ceased, Marcelle sprang to her 
feet, with an exclamation ; for there, standing in 
the chamber and listening to the speech, was 
Rohan himself — so changed already that he 
looked like an old man. It seemed as if the 
sudden shock had had the power to transform 
him to his former likeness oVk famished, hunted 
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animal ; to make his physical appearance a direct 
image of his tortured moral being. Gaunt and 
wild, with great, hungry-looking eyes gazing from 
one to another of the startled group, he stood in 
perfect silence. 

**It'i8 himself!" cried the corporal, gasping 
for breath. — " Gildas, close the door." 

It was done, and, to make all sedbre, Gildas 
drew the bolt The two women were soon by 
the side of Rohan ; the widow weeping, Marcelle 
white and tearless. Uncle £wen rose to his feet, 
and somewhat tremulously approached his nephew. 

** Do not be afraid, mon garz^^^ he exclaimed ; 
" they are after you ; but I will make it all right, 
never fear. You have been refractory, but they 
will forgive all that when you step forward like a 
man. There is no time to lose. Cross the great 
marsh, and you will be at St. Gurlott before them. 
Go straight to the Rue Rose, and ask for the 
Capitaine Figuier, and tell him from me — Moth- 
er of God I " cried the old man, pausing in his 
hurried instructions ; *^ is the man mad ? " 

Indeed the question seemed a very pertinent 
one, for Rohan, without seeming to hear a word 
of what was being said, w:is gazing wildly at the 
air, and uttering that strange, unearthly laugh 
which had more than once before appalled Mar- 
celle. Trembling with terror, the girl was cling- 
ing to his arm, and looking into his face. 

" Rohan I Do you not understand ? they are 
looking for you, and if you do not go in first, you 
will be killed I " 

Turning his eyes upon her, he asked, calmly 
enough, but in a strange, hard voice — 

" If I surrender, what then ? " 

" Why, then," broke in the corporal, " it will 
be all forgotten. They will just give you your 
gun and knapsack, and you will join the grand 
army, and cover yourself with glory ; and then, 
when the war is over — which will be very soon — 
back you will come like a brave man, and find 
my little Marcelle waiting for you, ready and 
willing to keep her troth." 

The old man spoke eagerly, and with a cheer- 
fulness that he was far from feeling, for the look 
upon the other's face positively appalled him. 
Still with his eyes fixed on Marcelle, Rohan asked 
again — 

" If I do not surrender, what then ? " 

"You will be shot," answered the corporal, 
" like a dog ; but there — ^God knows you will not 
be so insane I You will give yourself up, like a 
wise man and a brave." 

" Is there no other way ? " asked Rohan, still 
watching Marcelle. 



" None I none ! You waste time, mon garz ! " 

" Yes, there is another," stdd Rohan, in the 
same hard voice, with the same look. Then, 
when all eyes were questioningly turned toward 
him, he continued : 

" If the emperor should himself die I If he 
should be killed ! " 

Uncle Ewen started back in terror. 

" Saints of heaven forbid I The very thought 
is treason I " he cried, trembling and frowning. 

Without heeding his uncle, Rohan, who had 
nev^ withdrawn his eyes one moment from Mar- 
celle's, said in a whisper, as if addressing her 
solely, and yet communicating mysteriously with 
himself, in a sort of dream : 

" If one were to find him sleeping in the dark- 
ness alone, it would be a good deed I It would be 
one life instead of thousands ; and then, look you, 
the world would be at peace I " 

" Rohan ! " cried Marcelle. " For the love of 
God I^' 

Well might she shrink from him in horror 
and agony, for the light of murder was in his 
eyes. His face was distorted, and his hands 
clutched as at an invisible knife. The corporal 
gazed on stupefied. He heard and dimly under- 
stood Rohan's words. They seemed too execra- 
ble and awful to be the words of any one but a 
raving madman. 

"Bones of St. Triffinel" murmured Gildas, 
" he is speaking of the emperor I " 

" Come from his side," cried the corporal to 
Marcelle ; " he blasphemes — ^he is dangerous ! " 

Rohan turned his white face on the speaker. 

" That is true ; but I shall not harm A«r, or 
any here. Good-night, Uncle Ewen — ^I am going." 
And he moved slowly toward the door. 

" Stay, Rohan I " cried Marcelle, clutching his 
arm. "TFAe^A^ are you going?" 

Without replying, he shook off her hold, and 
turned to the door, and in another moment he 
was gone. The corporal uttered a despairing ex- 
clamation, and sank into his chair ; Gildas gave 
out a prolonged whistle, expressive of deep sur- 
prise ; the widow threw her apron over her head, 
and sobbed; and Marcelle stood panting with Ecr 
lips asunder, and her hand pressed hard upon her 
heart So he left them, passing like a ghost out 
of sight. And when dawn came, and the emis- 
saries of Bonaparte were searching high and low, 
no trace of him was to be found. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE BSOINNINO OF THE END. 

The scene changes for a moment. Instead 
of the arid cliffs and green pastures of Eromlaix, 
scented with spring-tide and shining calmly bj 
the side of the summer sea, we behold a dim 
prospect far inland, darkened with the drifting 
clouds of the rain. Through these clouds glide 
moving lights and shadows, passing slowlj along 
the great highways : long processions that seem 
endless — columns of men that tvamp wearily 
afoot, bodies of cavalry that move more lightly 
along, heavy masses of artillery, baggage-wag- 
ons, flotsam and jetsam of a great host. The 
air is full of a deep, sea-like sound, broken at 
times by a rapid word of command, or a heavy 
roll of drums. All day the processions pass on, 
and when night comes they are still passing. 
Somewhere in the midst of them hovers the spirit 
of all, silent and unseen as Death on his white 
steed. 

The grand army is moving toward the fron- 
tier, and wherever it goes the fields of growing 
grain are darkened, and no song of the birds of 
spring is heard. The road is worn into deep ruts 
by the heavy wheels of cannon. In the village 
streets halt the cavalry, picketing their horses in 
the open square. The land is full of that deep 
murmur which announces and accompanies war. 
Slowly, league by league, the gleaming columns 
advance, obedient to the lifted finger that is 
pointing them on. In their rear, when the main 
body has passed by, flock swarms of human kites 
and crows — all those wretches who hover in the 
track of armies, seeking what refuse they may 
find to devour. 

Among those who linger here and there in the 
track of the advancing columns is a man who, 
to judge from his appearance, seems to have 
emerged from the very dregs of human wretched- 
ness; a gaunt, wild, savage, neglected-Iooking 
creature, who seems to have neither home nor 
kindred; and who, as a hooded crow, follows 
huntsmen from hill to hill, watching for any prey 
they may overlook or cast aside, follows the dark, 
procession moving forward to the seat of war. 
His hair hangs over his shoulders, his beard is 
long and matted, his feet and arms are bare, and 
the remainder of his body is wretchedly covered. 
Night after night he sleeps out in the open air, 
or in the shelter of bams and farm out-buildings, 
whence he is oflen driven by savage dogs and 
more savage men. He speaks French at times. 



but for the most part he mutters to himself in a 
sort oipdtois which few inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts ean understand ; and ever for those whom 
he accosts he has but one question : ** Where is 
the emperor ? Will he pass this way ? " 

All who see him treat him as a maniac, and 
mad indeed he is, or seems. Dazed by the vast 
swarms that surround him and ever pass him by ; 
swept this way and that by their violence as they 
flow Uke great rivers through the heart of the 
land; ever perceiving, with wild, anxious eyes, 
the living torrents of faces that rush by him on 
their headlong course, he wanders stupefied from 
day to day. That he has some distinct object is 
clear from the firm-set face and fixed, determined 
eyes ; but, wafted backward and forward by the 
stream of life, he appears helpless and irrespon- 
sible. How he lives it is difficult to tell. He 
never begs, but many out of pity give him bread, 
and sometimes the officers throw him small coins 
as they ride by, radiant and full of hope. He 
looks famished, but it is spiritual famine, not 
physical, that is wearing him away. 

More than once he is seized for theft, and 
then driven away with blows. On one occasion 
he is taken as a spy, his hands are tied behind 
him, and he is driven into the presence of a griz- 
zly commander, who stands smoking by a bivouac- 
fire. Hastily condemned to be shot, he ^ves so 
strange a laugh that the closer attention of his 
captors is attracted to his condition, and finally, 
with scornful pity, he is set at liberty to roam 
where he will. 

As the armies advance, he advances, but lag- 
ging ever in the rear. Still his face looks back- 
ward, and he whispers: "The emperor — when 
' will he come ? " 

How golden waves the com in these peaceful 
Belgian fields I How sweet smells the hay down 
there in the flat meads through which the silvern 
river runs, lined on each side by bright-green 
poUard-trees ! How deep and cool lie the woods 
on the hill-sides, overhung with lilac and the wild- 
rose, and carpeted with hyacinths and violets, 
blue as heaven ! How quietly the wind-mills 
turn, with their long arms against the blue sky I 

But what is that gleaming in the distance 
there, under the village-spire ? It seems like a 
pool shining in the sun, but it is the clustered 
helmets of Prassian cuirassiers. And what is 
that dark mass moving like a shadow between 
the fields of wheat ? It is a body of Prussian 
infantry advancing slowly along the dusty way. 
And hark now ! — from the distance comes a mur- 
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mur like the sound of an advancing sea, and from 
the direction whence it comes light cawJry trot 
up constantly, and solitary messengers gallop at 
full speed. The allied forces have already quietly 
occupied Belgium, and the French host at last is 
coming up. 

It approaches and spreads out upon the fertile 
earth with some portion of its old strength. Sharp 
sounds of firing, and white wreaths of smoke ris- 
ing here and there in the hollows, show that 
sidrmishing has begun. The contending armies 
survey each other, like wild beasts preparing to 
spring and grapple. 

All round them hover the human birds of 
prey, watchful and expectant, but the villages are 
deserted, the wind-mills cease to turn, and the 
happy sounds of pastoral industry are heard no 
more. The crops grow unwatched, and the cat- 
tle wander un tended; only the chapel-bell is 
sometimes heard, sounding the Angeliu over de- 
serted valleys. . 

Hush ! far away in the direction of Quatre- 
Bras sounds the heavy boom of cannon — ^thunder 
follows thunder, deep as the roar of the sea. 
Fart of the armies have met, and a terrible 
struggle is beginning; cuirassiers gallop hither 
and thither along the roads. Groups of peasants 
gather here and there, preparing for flight and 
listening to the terrific sounds. 

.;, At the top of a woody hill stands the same 
woful figure that we have seen before in the 
track of the grand army. Wild and haggard he 
seems still, like some poor wretch whom the fatal 
fires have burned out of house and home. He 
stands listening and gazing at the road which 
winds through the valley beneath him. The rain 
is falling heavily, but he does not heed. 

Suddenly, through the vaporous mist, appears 
the gleam of helms and lances rapidly advancing ; 
then the man discerns a solitary figure on horse- 
back coming at full gallop, followed by a group 
of moimted officers ; behind these rolls a travel- 
ing-carriage, drawn by four horses. 

After pausing for a moment at the foot of 
the hill, the figure gallops upward, followed by 
the others. 

Quietly and silenUy the man creeps back into 
the shadow of the wood. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

UNCLS XWSN GETS HIS FURLOUGH. 

^^Unclk! uncle I look up, listen — ^there L«t 
brave news — ^there has been a battle, and the 
emperor is victorious — ^look up! it is I — ^Mar- 
celle I " 

The corporal lay in hid arm-chur as if asleep, 
but his eyes were wide open and he was breath- 
ing heavily. Coming hastily in one afternoon 
with the journal in her hand, Harcelle found him 
so, and, thinking at first that he slept, shook him 
g^itly. Then she screamed, perceiving that he 
was senseless and ill. The widow, hastily de- 
scending from up-stairs where she had been busy, 
came trembling to her assistance. They chafed 
his palms, threw cold water on his face, moist- 
ened his lips with brandy, but it was of no 
avail. 

" He will die ! " cried Marcelle, wringing her 
hands. " It is one of the old attacks, but worse 
than ever. Mother, hasten down and bring 
Plouet — ^he must be bled at once — Master ArfoU 
said that was the only way." 

The widow hesitated, then she cried : 

*' Had I not better run for the priest ? " 

Poor soul, her first fear was that her brother- 
in-law might be hurried into the presence of his 
Maker before he could be properly blessed and 
"anointed." But MarceUe, more worldly and 
practical, insisted that Plouet should be first sent 
for ; it would be time enough to prepare for the 
next world when all hopes of preserving him for 
this one were fled. 

In a very short time the Uttie barber appeared, 
armed with all the implements of office, and per- 
formed with his usual skill the solemn mystery of 
bleeding. The operation over, he shook his head. 
" The blood flows feebly," he said ; " he is very 
weak, and it is doubtful if he will recover." 

Not until he was undressed and placed in bed, 
did the corporal open his eyes and look around 
him. He nodded to Plouet, and tried to force a 
smile, but it was sad work. When Marcelle knelt 
weeping by his bedside, he put his hand gently 
on her head, while the tears rose in his eyes and 
made them dim. 

" Cheer up, neighbor I " said Plouet "How 
are we now ? Better, eh ? — ^well, I will tell you 
something that will do you good. Our advanced 
guard has met the Prussians at Charleroi, and has 
thrashed them within an inch of their lives." 

Uncle Ewen^s eye kindled, and his lips uttered 
an inarticulate sound. 
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** It is true, Uncle Ewen ! " Bobbed Marcelle, 
looking fondlj at him. 

*• That is good news," he murmured presently, 
in a faint Yoice ; then he sank back upon his pil- 
low and closed his eyes, with a heavy sigh. 

The excitement of the last few weeks had 
been too miich for him. Day after day he had 
overstrained his strength, stumping up and down 
the village, and assuming to a certain extent his 
old sway. Do what he might, he could not 
remain calm. His pulse kept throbbing like a 
roll of drums, and his cars were pricked up as if 
to listen for trumpet^sounds in the distance. All 
the world was against the ** Little Corporal," and 
the ** Little Corporal," God willing, was about to 
beat all the world.! His own pride and expecta- 
tion were at stake in the matter, for with the 
fortunes of the emperor his own fortunes rose 
and fell. When his master was a despised pris-- 
oner, he too was despised — ^his occupation gone, 
his life a burden to him, since he coveted re- 
spect in his sphere and could not endure contra- 
diction. It had almost broken his heart. But 
when the emperor reemerged, like the sun from 
a cloudy Uncle Ewen partook his glory, and re- 
covered caste and position ; men were afraid then 
to give him the lie, and to deny those things 
which he deemed holy. Proud and happy, he re- 
sumed his sceptre, though with a feebler hand, 
and waved down all opposition both at home and 
at the mbaret. Joy, however, is " dangerous ". in 
laore senses than oue, and the excess of his exul- 
tation had only heightened that constitutional 
malady to which he was a martyr. 

In the agony of this new sorrow, Marcelle al- 
most forgot the anxiety which had been weighing 
on her heart for many days. Nothing had been 
heard of Rohan since his departure, and no man 
could tell whether he was living or dead ; so her 
mind was tortured on his account, and her nights 
were broken, and her days were full of pain. All 
she could do was to pray that the good God 
would guard her lover's person and bring him 
back to.his right mind. 

From this last attack Uncle Ewen did not 
emerge as freely as on former occasions. He 
kept his bed for days, and seemed hovering on 
the brink of death. He would not hear, however, 
of sending for Father Rolland, whose royalist pro- 
clivities had aroused his strongest indignation. 
However much he had liked the little cure per- 
sonally, he felt that he was unfaithful to a great 
cause, and that in his heart he hated the em- 
peror. 

Even while in bed he persisted in having the 



journals read to him ; fortunately for him, they 
contained^ only "good news." When, about a 
week after his first attack, he was able to be 
dressed and to sit by the fireside, he still sent dili- 
gently to inquire after the latest bulletins from 
the seat of war. 

To him, as he sat thus, entered one day Mas- 
ter ArfolL At first, Marcelle, who sat by, trem- 
bled to see him, but Uncle Kwen seemed so 
pleased at his appearance that her fears were 
speedily dispelled. She watched him anxiously, 
however, ready to warn him should he touch on 
forbidden topics. But Master Arfoll was not the 
man to cause any fellow-creature unnecessary 
pain, and he knew well how to humor the fancies 
of the corporal. When he went away that day, 
Uncle Ewen said quietly, as if speaking to him- 
self: 

" I was unjust ; he is a sensible fellow." 

Next day Master Arfoll came again, and sat 
for a long time chatting. Presently the conver- 
sation turned on politics, and Uncle Ewen, feeble 
as he was, began to mount his hobby. So far 
from contradicting him. Master Arfoll assented to 
all his propositions. Only a great man, he ad- 
mitted, could win so much love and kindle so 
much enthusiasm. He himself had seen the em- 
peror, and no longer wondered at the afifectiou 
men felt for him. Ah, yes, he was a great man ! 

Marcelle scarcely knew how it came to pass, 
but that day Master Arfoll was reading aloud to 
Uncle Ewen out of the Bible which he used for 
teaching purposes ; and reading out of the New 
Testament, not the Old. Uncle Ewen would 
doubtless have relished to hear the recital of 
some of those martial episodes which fill the Old 
Books, but, nevertheless, the quiet, peaceful para- 
bles of Jesus please4 him well. 

" After all," said Master Arfoll, as he closed 
the book, " war is a terrible thing, and peace is 
best." 

" That is quite true," replied the corporal ; 
" but war, look you, is a necessity." 

" Not if men would love one another." 

Uncle Ewen smiled grimly, the very ghost of 
his old smile. 

"Soul of a crow I how -can one love one*s 
enemies ?.*... Those Prussians I those Eng- 
lish I " , 

And he ground his teeth angrily, as if he 
would have liked to worry and tear them. Mas- 
ter Arfoll sighed and quietly dropped the subject. 

When he had said au revoir and passed across 
the threshold, he heard Marcelle's voice close 
behind him. 
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'*KaBter ArfoU,'* said the girl, in a quick, low 
voice, " do you think he will die ? " 

" I cannot telL ... He is very ill ! " 

" But will he recover ? " 

The schoohnaster paused in thought before he 
replied : 

"He is not a young man,jind such shocks are 
crueL I do not think he will live long.'* He 
added, gently, '* There is no word of your cous- 
in?" 

She answered in the negative, and sadly re- 
turned into the house. 

That very night there was considerable ex- 
citement in the village; groups of Bonapartist 
enthusiasts paced up and down the streets, sing- 
ing and shouting. News had come of the battle 
of Ligny, and the triumph of the French arms 
now seemed certain. 

'* It is true, uncle," said Gildas, entering tip- 
sily into the kitchen. *'The Little One has 
thrashed those brutes of Prussians at last, and 
he will next devour those 'accursed English." 

** Where is the journal ? " asked Uncle Ewen, 
trembling from head to foot and reaching out his 
hands. 

Gildas handed it over, and the corporal, put- 
ting on his horn spectacles, began to read it 
through. But the letters sw&m before his eyes, 
and he was compelled to intrust the task to Mar- 
celle, who in a clear voice read the news aloud. 
When she had done, his eyes were dim with joy 
and pride. 

That night he could not sleep, and before 
dawn he began to wander. 

It was clear that some great change for the 
worse had taken place. He tossed upon his pil- 
low, talked to himself, mentioned the names of 
old comrades, and spoke frequently of the em- 
peror. Suddenly he sprang up, and began scram- 
bling out of bed. 

" It is the reveille ! " he cried, gazing vacantly 
around him. 

The voice of Harcelle, who was up and watch- 
ing, seemed to recall him partially to himself, and 
he sank back quietly upon his pillow. Ever and 
anon, after that, he would start up nervously, as 

« 

if at a sudden call 

Early in the morning Master ArfoU came and 
sat by his side, but he did.not recognize him. The 
schoolmaster, who had no little skill in such cases, 
pronoimced his' condition to be critical, and, upon 
hearing this. Mother Derval persisted in sending 
for the priest When Father Holland arrived he 
found Uncle Ewen quite incapable of profiting by 
any holy oflBces. 



" I fear he is dying," said Master ArfolL 

"And without the last sacrament," moaned 
the widow. 

"He shall have it," said Father Holland, "if 
he will only understand. — ^Look up, my corporal 
It is I, Father Holland ! " 

But Uncle Ewen's soul was far away—- out on 
a great battle-field, in sight of smoking villi^es 
and fiery towns, watching the great columns of 
armies moving to and fro, while a familiar figure 
in cocked hat and gray overcoat sat silent as 
stone on horseback, watching from an eminence ! 
Over and over again he repeated in his mind that 
wonderful episode of Cismone. He talked of 
Jacques Monier, and, stretching out his open 
hands over the coverlet, fancied he was warming 
them over the bivouac-fire. Sometimes his face 
flashed, as he fancied himself in the grand mSUe 
bf battle, and he cried out in a loud voice, " No 
quarter I" The summer sun shone brightly in 
upon him, as he lay thus full of his ruling passion. 

Marcelle, quite heart-broken, sobbed at his 
bedside, while the widow spent all her minutes in 
fervent prayer. Gildas stood on the hearth quite 
subdued, and ready to blubber like a great boy. 
On one side of the bed sat Master ArfoU ; on the 
other, the little priest 

" He has be^i a brave man," sud Father Hol- 
land, ** but an enthusiast, look you, aud this afiair 
of Ligny has got into his head. He has been a 
good servant to the emperor and to France ! " 

It seemed as if the very name of the emperor 
had a spell to draw the corporal from his swoon, 
for all at once he opened his eyes, and looked 
straight at the priest He did not seem quite to 
recognize him, and, turning his face toward Master 
ArfoU, he smUed — so faintly, so sadly, that*it tore 
MarceUe^s heart to' see him. 

"Uncle Ewen! Uncle Ewen!" she sobbed, 
holding his hand. 

" Is it thou, little one ? " he murumred, faintly. 
"What was it that thou wast reading about a 
great battle ? " 

She could not answer for sobs, and • Father 
HoUand interposed, speaking rapidly : 

" It is no time to think of battles now, my 
corporal, for you are- very iU and wiU soon be in 
the presence of your God. I have come to give 
you the last sacrament, to prepare your soul for 
the change that is about to come upon it. There 
is no time to lose. Make your peace with Heav- 
en!" 

Quietly all withdrew from the kitchen, leaving 
the little curS alone with his sick charge. There 
was a long interval, during which the hearts of 
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the two women were sick with anxiety; then 
Father RoUand called them all back into the 
chamber. ITncle Ewen was lying quietly on his 
pillow with his eyes half closed, and on the bed 
beside him lay the crucifix and the priest's bre- 
viary. 

"It is finished,'* said the UiHeeurS; '*he is 
not quite clear in his head, and he did not recog- 
nize me, but God is good, and it will suffice. His 
mind is now calm, and he is prepared to approach, 
in a humble and peaceful spirit, the presence of 
his Maker I " 

'* Amen I " cried the widow, with a great load 
off her mind. 

At that moment, while they were approaching 
the bedside, the corporal opened his eyes and 
gazed around him. His look was no longer va- 
cant, but quite collected. Suddenly his eyes fell 
upon the face of Father Holland ; now, for the 
first time, he recognized him, and a faint flush 
came into his dying face : 

" A bos le Bourbon I " he cried ; " Vive l'em- 

PERE0R ! " 

And with that war-cry upon his lips he drifted 
out to join the great birouac of the armies of the 
dead. 
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CoHE back now to the gulden valleys where 
the bloody struggle of armies is beginning; to 
the verge of the dark wood into which crept that 

« 

pitiable outcast man. As the man retreats into 
hiding the Figure on horseback reaches the hill- 
summit, dismounts, and stands looking in the 
direction of Ligny. The rain pours down upon him, 
but he, too, is heedless of the rain. Spurred and 
booted, wrapped in an old gray overcoat, and wear- 
ing a cocked hat from which the rain drips heavi- 
ly, he stands rapt in thought, posed, with his 
hands clasped behind his back, his head sunk 
deep between his shoulders. His staff follow, 
and stand in groups behind him and close to him. 
The heavy sound of cannon continues, rolling 
in the far distance. Presently it ceases, and the 
Figure is stiU there, looking in the direction 
whence it comes. He paces up and down im- 
patiently, but his eyes are fixed now on the rainy 
road. Suddenly on the road appears the figure 
of a mounted officer, galloping bareheaded as if 
for dear life. He sees the group on the height 
above him and gallops up. In a few minutes he 
is in the presence of the emperor. 



Bonaparte sees good tidings in the officer^s 
face, but he opens and reads the dispatch which 
he brings ; then he smiles, and speaks rapidly to 
those surrounding him ; in another moment he is 
encircled by a flash of swords, and there is a cry of 
" Vive Vempereur 1 " The Prussians are in retreat 
from Ligny ; the first blow of the war is victory I 

Without attempting to mount again, the em- 
peror walks quietly down the hilL . . . 

. . . When all is again still, the man creeps 
out of the wood ; he is trembling now and shiver- 
ing, and his eyes are more wild and hungry than 
ever. He hastens along, like an animal that 
keeps close to the ground. He sees the bright 
group moving along the foot of the hill, but he 
creeps along the summit. The rain pours down 
in torrents, and the prospect is darkening toward 
fall of night. 

Still following the line of the wooded hiU-tops, 
the man runs, now fieet as a deer, through the 
shadows of the deepening darkness. He meets 
no human soul. At last he pauses, close to a 
large building erected on the hill-side and look- 
ing down on long reaches of fertile pasture and 
yellow com. ' It is one of those antique farms so 
common in Belgium — a quaintly-gabled dwelling 
surrounded by bams, byres, and fruit-gardens. 
But no light bums in any of the windows, and it 
seems temporarily deserted, save for a great 
starved dog that prowls around it, and fiics 
moaning at the man's approach. 

The man pauses at the open door and looks 
down the hill Suddenly he is startled by the 
sound of horses' feet rapidly approaching ; there 
is a fiash, a gleam in the darkness, and a body of 
cavalry gallop up. Before they reach the door, 
he has plunged across the threshold. 

Withm all is dark, but he gropes his way 
across the great kitchen and into a large inner 
chamber dimly lit by two great window-casements. 
In the centre stands a ladder leading to a small 
dark hay-lofc, but the room is comfortably fur- 
nished with rude, old-fashioned chairs and table, 
and has in one comer a great fireplace of quaiptly- 
carved oak. It is obvious that the place has been 
lately occupied, for on the table is a portion of a 
loaf with some coarse cheese. Great black raf- 
ters stretch overhead, and above them is the 
opening of the loft 

There is a tramp of feet and a sound of voices ; 
the soldiers are entering the house, and approach- 
ing the room. Swift as thought the man runs up 
the ladder, and disappears in the darkness of the 
loft above. 

An officer enters, followed by attendants bear- 
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ing a lamp.- He looks round the empty room, 
takes up the fragment of bread, and laughs ; 
then he gives some orders rapidly, and in a few 
moments they bring in an armful of wood and 
kindle a fire on the hearth. As they do so, their 
soaking clothes steam. Suddenly there comes 
from without the sound of more horses galloping, 
of Yoices rapidly giving the word of command. 
The farm is surrounded on eveiy side by troops, 
and the rooms within begin to fiU. The fire bums 
up on the hearth of the large inner chamber, and 
the air becomes full of a comfortable glow. Mean- 
time the rain falls in torrents, with occasional 
gleams of summer lightning. 

Entering bareheaded, attendants now place 
on the table a small silvern lamp, and draw close 
the great, moth-eaten curtains which cover the 
two antique casements. They speak low, as if 
in awe of some superior presence. All at once, 
through the open door, comes a familiar Figure, 
who wears his cocked hat on his head, and has 
his gray overcoat still wrapped around him. It 
is the Emperor of France. 

He casts off the dripping overcoat, and stands 
in simple general's uniform, warming his hands 
at the fire. They bring in plain bread and wine, 
which they set before him on the table. He 
breaks a little of the bread and drinks some of 
the wine ; then he speaks rapidly in a dear, low 
voice, and, glancing round the chamber, motions 
his attendants to withdraw. They do so defer- 
entially, closing the door softly behind them. He 
is left entirely alone. 

Alone in the great chamber, with the black 
rafters stretching over his head dimly illumed by 
the red glare of the fire and the faint gleam of 
the lamp. All is so silent that he can hear the 
pattering of the rain-drops on the great case- 
ments, and on the roof above. Although the 
place is surrounded by troops, their movements 
are very hushed and still, and, save for a low 
murmur of voices from the outer rooms, there is 
no hufnan sound. But overhead, buried in the 
blackness, a wild face watches and looks down. 

Slowly, with chin drooping forward on his 
breast, and hands clasped upon his back, he 
paces up and down. The sentinel pacing to and 
fro beyond the window is not more methodical in 
his march than he. The rain pours without and 
the wind moans, but he hears nothing ; he is too 
attentively listening to the sound of 'his own 
thoughts. What sees he? — ^what hears he? 
Before his soul's vision great armies pass in black 
procession, moving like storm-clouds on to some 
bourn of the inexorable will ; burning cities rise 



in the distance, like the ever-burning. towers of 
hell ; and the roar of far-off cannon mingles with 
the sound of the breakers of eternity thundering 
on a starry shore. For this night, look you, of 
all nights, the voice of God is widi the man, 
bringing dark prescience of some approaching 
doom. Hark how the fire-light plays upon his 
cheeks, which are livid as those of a corpse I See 
how the eagle eye sheathes itself sofUy, as if to 
close npon the sorrow pent withib I It is night, 
and he is alone— alone with the shadows of Sleep 
and Death. Though he knows his creatures are 
waking in the chambers beyond, and that his 
armies are stretching all round him on the rainy 
plain, he is nevertheless supremely solitary. The 
darkness seems a cage, from which his fretful 
mind would willin^y escape; he paces up and 
down, eager for the darkness to uplift and dis- 
close the stormy dawn. 

All his plans are matured, all his orders are 
given ; he is but resting for a few brief hours be- 
fore he takes the victory for which his soul so 
long has waited. Victory ? — ah, yes, that is cer^ 
tain ! — ^his lurid star will not fail at last to dart 
blinding beams into the eyes of his enemies ! — like 
a destroying angel he will arise, more mighty and 
terrible than he ever yet has been ! — ^they think 
they have him in a net, but they shall see ! 

He walks to the window and peers out into the 
night. . Although it is summer, all is dark and 
cold and chiU. As he stands for a moment gazing 
forth, he hears low sounds from the darkness 
around him ; sounds as of things stirring in sleep. 
The measured foot-falls of the sentries, the tramp 
of horses* feet, the cry of voices giving and receiv- 
ing the 'password of the night, aU come upon his 
ear like murmurs in a dream. He draws tne cur- 
tain, and comes forward again into the fire-light? 
which wraps him from head to foot like a robe of 
blood. The great black rafters of the roof stretch 
overhead, and, as something stirs among them, his 
dead-white face looks up. ... A rat crawling 
from its hole and running along the beam — ^that 
is all. 

Again he begins his monotonous march up and 
down. 

There is a knock at the door. " Enter," he 
says, in a low, clear voice ; and an aide-de-camp 
enters, bareheaded, with a dispatch. He tears it 
open, runs his eye over it, and casts it aside with- 
out a word. As the aide-de-camp is returning he 
calls him back. Unless important dispatches 
arrive, let no one disturb him for the next two 
hours ; for he will sleep. 

The door is gently closed, and he is again 
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alone in the cbamber. He stands upon the heartb 
and for a long time he seems plunged in deep re- 
flection — bis' lips firmly set, his htow knitted. 
Presently he approaches the table, again takes up 
the 'dispatch, looks it through, then once more 
places it aside. Unloosening his neckerchief from 
bis throat, he approaches the old arm-chair of oak, 
which is set before the fire. And now — merciful 
God I wbat is this ? He has sunk upon his 
knees. 

To pray? He? 

Tes ; here, in the loneliness of the night, quite 
unconscious that he is watched by any human 
eyes, he secretly kneels, covers his eyes, and 
prays. Not for long ; after a minute he rises, and 
his face is wonderfully changed — softened and 
sweetened by the religious light that has shone 
upon it for a little space. No little child rising 
from saying " Our Father," by an ionocent bed- 
side, could look more calm; yet doubtless he 
prayed for " victory," that his enemies might be 
blotted from the face of the earth, that God might 
once more cement his throne with blood and forge 
his sceptre of fire. " The pity of it, lago ; oh ! 
the pity of it 1 " Wise was he who said that " the 
wicked are only popr, blind children, who know 
not wbat they do." 

At last, throwing himself Into the arm-chair, 
he lies back, and quietly closes his eyes. 

To sleep ? Can he, on whose head rests the 
fate of empires, sleep this night? As easily and 
as soundly as a little child I The constant habit' 
of seeking slumber under all sorts of conditions — 
out in the dark rain, on the bare ground, in the 
saddle, in the traveling-carriage — ^has made sleep 
his slave. Scarcely has he closed his eyes when 
the blessed dew falls upon them. And yet, God, 
at this very hour, how many good men are pray- 
ing for the rest that will not come I 

As he sits there with his chin drooping upon 
his breast, his jaw falling heavily, and his eyes 
half open yet glazed and sightless, one might fan- 
cy him a corpse — so livid is his cheek, so wan and 
wild his look. All the dark passions of the man, 
his buried cares and sorrows, which the waking 
will crushed down, now- flow up to the surface and 
tremble there in ghastly lights and shades. He 
seems to have cast off his strength, like a raiment 
• only worn by day. Great God, how old he looks I 
how pitiably old and human I One sees now, or 
one might see, that his hair is tinged with gray ; 
it falls in thin, straggling lines upon his forehead, 
which is marked deep with weary lines. This is 
ho who to half a weeping world has seemed like 
God; who has let loose the angels of his wrath, 



swift as the four winds, to devastate the earth ; 
who has stood as a shadow between man^s soul 
and the sun which God set up in heaven in the 
beginning, and who has swept as lightning to 
scorch up the realms of emperors and kings. God 
" giveth his beloved sleep I " And to those he 
loves not? — Sleep tool This is Napoleon — a 
weary man, gray-haired and very pale ; he slum- 
bers sound, and scarcely seems to dream. All 
over the earth lie poor guilty wretches, wailing 
miserably, conscience-stricken because they have 
taken life— in passion, in cruelty, in wrath ; the 
Eye is looking at them as it looked at Cain, and 
they cannot sleep. This man has waded in blood 
up to his armpits ; yea, the blood he has shed is 
as a river rushing up to stain the footstool of the 
throne of God. Yet he slumbers like a child ! 

The fire bums low, but it still fills the room 
with a dim light, which mingles with the rays of 
the lamp upon the table. Up among the black 
rafters all is dark ; but what is that stirring there 
and gating down ? The black loft looms above, 
and the ladder rests against the topmost beams. 
Something moves up there, a shadow among the 
shadows. Swift as lightning, and as silent, some- 
thing descends — ^it is the figure of a man. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 



"sic semper ttrannus." 



The emperor moans in his sleep, which is 
easily disturbed, but he does not quite awaken. 
The figure crouches for a moment in the centre 
of the floor ; then crawling forward, and turning 
toward the sleeper, it approaches him without a 
sound, for its feet are naked. It rises erect, re- 
vealing a face so wild and strange as to seem 
scarcely human, but rather to resemble the line- 
aments of an apparition. The hair, thickly sown 
with white, streams down over half-naked shoul- 
ders; the cheeks are sunken as with famine or 
disease ; the lips lie apart, Uke the mouth of some 
panting, wild animal. The form seems gigantic, 
looming in the dim light of the lamp — and it is 
wrapped from head to foot in hideous rags. 

As the creature crawls toward the sleeping 
emperor, something gleams in his hands ;' it is a 
long, bayonet-like knife, such as hunters use in 
the forest of Ardennes. His eyes bum with 
strange light, fixing themselves upon the sleeper. 
If this is an assassin, then surely that sleeper^s 
time is come I 
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And now, knife in hand, he stands close to 
the emperor, looking upon his face, and reading 
it line by line; as he does so, his own gleams 
spectre-like, and wild, and mad. His gaze is full 
of spiritual famine ; he seems as he looks to sat- 
isfy some passionate hunger. His eyes come 
closer and closer, charmed toward the object on 
which they gaze, until his breath could almost be 
felt upon the cold, white cheek. Simultaneously 
the knife Is raised, as if to strike home to the 
sleeper^s heart. 

At this moment the sleeper stirs, but still 
does not waken, for he is thoroughly exhausted 
with many hours of vigil, and his sleep is unusu- 
ally heavy. If he but knew how near his sleep 
is to death t He has climbed to the summit of 
earthly glory ; he has chained to the footstool of 
his throne all tlie kings of the earth ; and is this 
to be the end ? To be slaughtered miserably at 
midnight by an assassin^s steel I 

There is a movement as of feet stirring in the 
outer chamber ; then the voice of the sentry is 
heard crying, " Qui vivef " and all is still again. 
The wild figure pauses, listening, still with large 
eyes fixed upon the sleeper's face. . . . 

Still stars of eternity, gleaming overhead in 
the azure arch of heaven-, look down this night 
through the mundane mist and rain, and behold, 
face to face, these two creatures whom God made. 
Spirit of life, that movest upon the air and upon 
the deep, enwrap them with the mystery of thy 
breath ; for out of thee each came, and unto thee 
each shall return I Which is imperial now? The 
gigantic creature towering there with wild face in 
all the power of maniac strength, or the feeble 
form that lies open to the fatal blow that is to 
come ? Behold these two children of primeval 
Adam, each with the flesh, blood, heart, and soul, 
of a man ; each miraculously made, breathing the 
same air, feeding on the same earthly food ; and 
, say, which is Abel ? which is Cain ? The look 
of Gain is on the face of him who stands erect 
and grips the knife — the look of Cain when he 
overthrew the altar and prepared to strike down 
his lamb-like brother in God's sight. . . . Yet so 
surely as those stars shine in heaven, it is the 
wretched Abel who hath arisen, snatching, mad 
with despair, the fratricidal knife ! 

Feature by feature, line by line, he reads the 
emperor's face. His gaze is fixed and awful, his 
face still preserves its ashen pallor. His maniacal 
abstraction is no less startling than his frightful 
physical strength. He hears a sentry approach 
the window and pause for a moment, and the 
knife is lifted mechanically as if to strike ; but 



the sentry passes by, and the knife is dropped 
Then he again catches a movement from the 
antechamber. Perhaps they have heard sounds, 
and are approaching. No ; all again is still. 

How soundly the emperor sleeps ! The lamp- 
light illumes his face and marks its weary lines, 
while the fire-light casts a red glow round his re- 
clining form. There is no imperial grandeur here 
— only a weary wight, tired, like any peasant doz- 
ing by the hearth; only a weak, sallow, sickly 
creature, whom a strong man could crush down 
with a blow of the hand. One hand lies on the 
arm of the chair — ^it is white and small like a 
woman's or a child's; yet is it not the hand 
that has struck down Christ and the saints, and 
cast blood upon the shrines of God ? Is it not 
the hand of Cain, who slew his brother ? 

And now, O assassin, since such thou art, 
strike home! It is thy turn now. Thou hast 
waited and watched on wearily for this — ^thou 
hast prayed madly to God and to Our Lady of 
Hate that this moment might come — ^and lo ! the 
Lord has put thine enemy, the enemy of thee and 
of thy kind, mto thme hand. Kill, kQl, kill! 
This is Napoleon, whose spirit has gone forth, 
like Cain's, to blight and make bloody the happy 
homes of earth, who has wandered from east to 
west knee-deep in blood, who has* set X>u every 
land his seal of flame, who has cast on every 
field, where once the white wheat grew, -the 
bones of famine and the ashes of fire. Bemeoi- 
ber D'Enghien, Pichegru, Palm ; and kill! Re- 
member Jena, Eylau ; and kill ! Dost thou hesi- 
tate? Then, reniember Moscow! Bemember 
the Bereslna, choked up with its forty thousand 
dead I Remember the thousands upon thousands 
sleeping in the great snows I — and kill, kill, kill ! 

Dost thou doubt that this is he, that thou 
hesitatest so long? Thy face is tortured, and 
thy hand trembles, and thy soul is i^int. Thou 
camest hither to behold a shadow, an image, a 
thing like that form of black marble set up as a 
symbol in the dark ^arth. Far away the emper- 
or» seemed colossal, unreal, inhuman : a portent 
with the likeness of a fiend. To that thou didst 
creep, thinking to grapple with the execrable. 
And now thou art disarmed, because thou seest 
only a poor, pale, weary man! 

Think of thy weary nights and famished days ; 
and kill I Think of the darkness that has come 
upon thy life, of the sorrow that has separated 
thee from all thou lovest best — ^think, too, of the 
millions who have cried even as sheep driven to 
the slaughter; and kill! He had no pity; do 
thou have none. Remember, it is this one life 
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against the peace and happiness of earth. Ob- 
literate this creature, and man perhaps is saved. 
If he awakens again, war will awaken! — ^fire, 
famine, and slaughter, will awaken too! Kill, 
kill! . . . 

. . . The sleeper stirs once more, his glazed 
eyes half open, and his head rolls to one side. 
His face preserves a marble pallor, but is lit bj a 
strange, sad smile. He murmurs to himself, and 
his small hand opens and shnts— like a child's 
little hand that clutches at the butterfly in sleep, 
when— 

" One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And ofk the llngen dope in haste 
As if their childish owner chased 
The butterfly again.'* 

A crown or a butterfly ! — ^is it not all one ? 
And in Ood's eyes, perchance, he who sleeps here 
is only a poor, foolish child I 

Be that as . it may, God has drawn round the 
sleeper's form a circle which thou canst not pass. 
Thine, indeed, is not the stuff of which savage 
assassins are made, and though there is madness 
in thy brain, there is still love in thy heart. 
Kill thou canst not now, though thou camest to 
kill. Lost as thou art, thou feelest no hate even 
for thine enemy, now ; thou knowest indeed how 
poor and frail a creature thou hast been fearing 
and hating so long. God made him and God sent 
him ; bloody as he is, he too is God's child. 

Perhaps if he had not prayed before he slept 
it might have been easier ; but he did pray, and 
his face became beautiful for the moment, and 
fearlessly as a child he sank to rest Wilt, thou 
kill what God has sanctified with his sleep ? Be- 
cause this creature has broken the sacraments of 
Nature, wilt thou become as he ? No ; thou hast 
seen him and thou knowest him— that is enough 
— ^thou wilt*leave him in the hands of God. . . . 

Amen ! Safely and Justly mayst thou so leave 
him, for the vengeance of God is sure, as the 
mercy of God is deep. One 'spectre of a slain 
man comes to thee nightly in dream ; how many 
come to him f Perhaps not one, though at his 
bidding thousands upon thousands have been 
miserably slain. Yet be thou assured, though no 
ghosts rise, the spirit of life will demand an ac- 
couiit. Look again at the closed imperial eyes ! 
See the cold light sleeping deep and pitiless on 
that face that ruled a world! To those dead 
eyes, cold as a statue's stony orbs, thou, poor 
wretch, hast been offered up by 9, world grown 
mad like thee. As an idol on a pedestal, 
as an idol of stone with dull, dumb- stare sur- 
12 



veying its worshipers, this man has stood aloft 
supremely crowned. Not while he stood up 
there could the spirit of life find him ; not till 
the hands of man have cast him down shall 
the spirit of love chasten him and turn him 
back to flesh. . . . When men go by the place 
where the idol is lying low, and murmur, behold- 
ing it broken upon the ground : ** This was Na- 
poleon ! the thing we wondered at and worshiped 
for a lime ! " and, smiling, tuni away, then per- 
haps in the cold breast the human heart shall 
beat more freely, humbled and awe-stricken before 
its Maker. . . . 

. . . Turn, poor wretch, ere thou goest, and 
look again. There sleeps oi) that imperial face 
no loving living light, but an inward eating fire — 
a fire consuming and destroying and redeeming 
in its own despite the soul on which it feeds. He 
who hath had no mercy for mankind shall learn 
the bitter lesson of self-mercy, and, realizing his 
own' utter loneliness and pain, yearn outward to 
the woes of all the world. And in that hour this 
cold light thou beholdest shall spread through all 
his spirit, and become as that mad sorrow and 
despair which lights now those wretched eyes of 
thine. Leave him then to God, and go thy way. 

. . . The man no longer holds the knife. On 
silent, naked feet he has withdrawn back toward 
the great inner casement of the chamber. For a 
moment he pauses with one last look, trembling 
like one who, having plunged into a raging sea, is 
suddenly uplifted by the hair, and gazing with 
wild eyes and quivering lips on the pale imperial 
face. Then he draws back the heavy curtain, 
and, dashing open the great window, leaps out 
into the darkness. 

There is a loud cry in the distance, then the 
sound of shots, .then a tramp of feet, and silence. 
The man has disappeared as he came, like a ghost 
of the night 

Meanwhile, the sleeper, startled by the sounds, 
has sprung up in his chair. As he stands trem- 
bling and looking round him, there lies in the 
gloom at his feet a huge naked knife, such as 
hunters use ; but he sees it not, and little dreams 
that such a weapon only a few minutes since was 
pointed at his own heart. His attendants enter 
anxiously and find the window open, but no clew 
as to what hand threw it wide. The hero of a 
hundred battles shivers, for he is superstitious, 
but he cannot help them to an explanation. 

But now — ^to horse ! He has rested too long,* 
and it wiU soon be dawn. . . . Drums beat and 
trumpets sound, as he rides on through the dark 
night, his heavy traveling-carriage, surrounded by 
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lancers, lumbering behind. Leave him still to 
God. . . . Close before him, clouding the lurid 
star of 'his destiny, rises the blood-red shadow — 
Waterloo. 



EPILOGUE. 

A TiAR has passed away. The yellow lamps 
of the broom are again burning on the crags ; the 
flocks of sea-birds hare come from the south to 
whiten the great sea-wall; the com is growing 
golden inland, and the lark, poised over the mur- 
muring farms, is sin^ng loud ; while the silyem 
harvest of the deep is growing too, and the fisher- 
men creep from calm to calm, gathering it up in 
their brown nets. The sea is calm as glass, and 
every crag is mirrored in it from base to brow. 
It is the anniversary of the great battle which de- 
cided fatally the destinies of Bonaparte. 

On the summit of the cliff immediately over- 
looking the Cathedral of St Gildas sit two figures, 
gazing downward. Far below them, over the 
roofless Cathedral-wall, hover flocks of gulls, and 
the still, green sea, faintly edged with foam that 
does not seem to stir, is approaching the red 
granite Gate of St. Gildas. Away beyond, farther 
than eyes can see, stretches the ocean, faintly 
shaded by the soft gray mists of heaven. 

One figure, very gaunt and tall, sits like a 
statue, with large, grkj eyes turned seaward ; hi» 
hur is quite gray and flows on to his shoulders, 
his face is marked with strange furrows, left by 
some terrible sorrow or terror that has passed 
away. The other figure, that of a beautiful young 
girl, sits just below him, holding his hand and 
looking up into his face. She wears a dark dress 
and saffron coif, both signs of mourning, and her 
face is very pale. 

Day after day, in the golden summer weather, 
the two come here and sit for hours in silence and 
in peace. Day by day the girl watches for the 
passing away of the cloud which obscures the soul 
of her companion. He seems — why, she knows 
not — ^to derive a strange solace from merely sittmg 



here, holding her hand, and contemplating the 
waters. His eyes seem vacant, but strange, spir- 
itual light still survives in their depths. 

To-day, he speaks, not turning his gaze from 
the sea. 

" Marcelle I " 

" Yes, Rohan I »' 

" If one could sail, and sail, and sail, out there, 
one would come to the rock where he is sitting, 
with the waves all round him. Sometimes I see 
him yonder, looking over the black waters. He 
is by himself, and his face looks white as it 
did when I saw it, before the great battle was 
fought!" 

She gazes at him in troubled tenderness, her 
eyes dim with tears. 

** Rohan, dear t of whom do you speak ? " 

He smiles, but does not answer. His words 
are a mystery to her. Since the day when, after 
long months of absence, he returned home a 
broken man, he has often spoken of wondrous 
things— of battles, of the emperor, of strange 
meetings, but it has all seemed like witiess wan- 
dering. She has been waiting wearily till the 
cloud should lift and all become clear ; and there 
seems hope, for day by day he has grown more 
peaceful and gentie, and now he can be guided 
like a child. 

He is silent, still gazing seaward. Behind him 
rises the great menhir, with the village lying far 
beneath. The sunlight falls above him and around 
him, clothing as with a white veil his figure and 
that of the gentie girl. All is not lost, for with 
his desolation her love has grown, and she herself 
remains to him, chastened, subdued, faithful unto 
death. 

. . . But he does not rave when he speaks of 
one who lingers in the waste out yonder. Far 
away, under a solitary palm-tree, sits another 
form, waiting, watching, and dreaming, while the 
waters of the deep, sad and strange as the waters 
of eternity, stretch measureless around, and break 
with weary murmurs at his feet. 

So sit those twain, thousandB of miles apart, 
Each, cheek on hand, gazing upon the sea I 



THE END. 
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Bunyan's PilgrinL's Progress. Cr. Svo. Hlust. 5 00 
Burke, J. Bernard. The Patrician. Svo. 6vols.Cf, 80 00 
Burke, Edmund, Complete Works. Crown Svo. 

12 vols. Cloth, IS 00 Half calf, 86 00 

Crown Svo. 12 vols. Cloth, 80 00... Half calf, 48 00 
Bohn'sEd. 12mo. 9 vols. CI., 12 60. Half calf; 80 60 
Large-paper Edition. 12 vols Half mor., 100 00 

Bums, Robert. Poems. 1S09. 12mo. 4 vols. 

Half roan, 18 00 

. Svo Edina Ed. CI., 6 00; half mor., 10 00. .Mor., 12 00 

Svo, sheep, 8 50 Morocco, 10 00 

The Land of. 4to.. 2 vols, in one. . .Half mor., 25 00 
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BaitOD,J.H. Bistonr of Scotland. ISmo. 8 vols. 

Clotb, S6 00; hAtfcalf, 44 0O...Half morooco,$BS 00 
Bjron, Lord. Works. ISmo. Id vols. Cloth, SO 00 

4 Half morocco, 60 00 

8vo. 6 Tols. Half calf, 86 00 Full morocco, 64 00 

ISmu. 4 vols. Cloth, 9 00 Half calf, 16 00 

l6mo. Inabox. Bvols Cloth, 10 50 

Findea's lUastrations to. 1838. 8vo. 6 vols. 

iii8.« :.. Half morocco, 80 00 

8vo edition. Sheep, 8 60 Morocco, 10 00 

Cabinet Bncyclopaedia. 16mo. (Lardner^s.) 130 

vols Half calf, 160 00 

Campbell. lives of the ChancellorB. 10 vols. 

Svo. Cloth, 85 00; sheep, 46 OO....Ha1f caU, 60 00 
Crown 8vo. 10 vols. Cloth, iO 00. . .Half calf, 86 00 

Half morocco, 40 00 
Chief Justices. 8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 14 00; ' 

sheep, 18 00 Half calf, 34 00 

Chief Justices. New ed . 4 vols Cloth, 8 00 

Canova's Works. 8to. 8 vols Half roan, 90 00 

8vo. Ivol Cloth, 18 60 

Carleton*s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peas- 
antry. 8vo. 2 vols Half calf, 12 00 

Carlyle's (Thomas) Works. 16mo. 88 vols. CI., 

84 90 Half calf, 06 00 

16mo. 88 vols. BoundinlB vols.. Green cloth, 86 00 
Essays. 19mo. 4 vols. Cloth, 9 00.. Half calf, 16 00 
Frederick the Great. 12mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 

19 00; sheepvl4 40 Half calf, 92 60 

Carpenter^s Readings. 12m o. 6 vols. Cloth, 

10 00 Half calf, 90 00 

Cassell's Natural History. Imp. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Half calf, 26 00 
Book of Birds. Imp.Svo. 4vol8.in2..Half calf, 25 00 
Cathedrals of Enirland (The). ISmo. 4 vols. 

Half calf, 35 00 Full calf, 60 00 

Catlin's N. A. Indians. 8vo. 2 vols. . . .Half calf, 16 00 
Chambers^s Book of Days. 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth, 

8 00; sheep, 9 60. Half e.g., 12 00 

Eiicyclopfledla of English Literature. 8vo. 2 

vols. Cloth, 8 00 ; sheep, 9 60. ... Half eg., 12 00 
Information for the People. 8vo. 2 vols. Cl., 

8 00; sheep.O 60 Halfcg., 12 00 

Miscellany of Useftil and Entertaininsr Tracts. 

16mo. 10 vols. Cloth, 10 00 Half c. g., 27 60 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 8vo. 8vols..Hf.cf., 10 60 
Chesterfield's Letters. 12mo. 2 vol9. Cloth, j,. 

6 00: halfcalf,7 50...' Tree calf, Ijl 00 

Churchill. Mount Lebanon. 8vo. 8 vols..Hf. cf., ijl 00 
Clarendon. Rebellion and Civil Wars in Eng- 
land. Cr. 8vo. 7 vols. Hf. calf, 25 00.. Calf, 80 00 

Clark. Railway Machinery. Folio. 2 vols. 

(1 vol. plates) Half morocco, 80 00 

Coleridge's Complete Works. Crown 8vo. 7 

vols Cloth, 12 00 

Coleridge (Sarah), Memoirs and Letters of. Cr. 

8vo. 2 vols Half calf, 12 00 

Collins, Wilkie. 15 vols Cloth, 22 50 

Colton's Gteneral Atlas. Folio 20 00 

Commentary Wholly Biblical. 4to. 8 vols. Cl., 

20 00 Morocco, 40 00 

Gomte de Paris. History of the Civil War. 8vo. 

Per vol., cloth, 8 50 ; sheep, 4 50 ; half mor., 6 00 
Consecration and Coronation of Alexander IL of * 

Russia in 1856. Eleph. folio. 86 plates 

. Half morocco, 860 00 
Conybeare and Howson. Stl^uL 4to. 2 vols. 

Cloth, 80 00 
Cooper's (J. F.) complete novels. 12mo. 82 vols. 

Cloth, 48 00 Half calf, 110 00 

Leaf her-Stocking Tales. 12mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 

7 50, Half calf, 17 60 

Sea Tales. 12mo. 5 vols. Cl., 7 50.. Half calf, 17 60 

Cresy's Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering. Bvo. 

Cloth, 21 00. Half Russia, 26 00 

Crowe and Calvacaselle. Art In Italy. 8vo. 

2 vols. Half calf, 20 00 Tree calf, 80 00 

Curtius. History of Greece. English Ed. 8vo. 

6vol8 Half calf, 40 00 

12mo. 5 vols. Cloth, 12 60 Half cajf, 22 50 

Cuvier. Animal Eiuffdom. 8vo..HaIf morocco, 12 00 
Darwin's Works. 12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 

Half calf, 85 00 
De Foe's Works. 12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 9 80; 

Half caU; 18 00 
Denny's Guide to China and Japan. 8vo. Cloth, 21 00 
De Quincey's Works. 12mo. 11 vols. Cloth, 

le 60 Half calf, 88 00 

12mo. 22 vols. Half calf, 55 00 Full calf, 65 00 ' 

12rao. 16 vols. Cloth, 80 00 ; half morocco, 

,^^46 00. Tree calf, 90 00 

Dibdin, Rev. T. F. BibliograDhical Decameron. 
, Royal 8vo. 8 Yols * . .piive morocco, 225 00 



FBS.Ct 

Dibdin, Bev. T. F. Bibliogr. Antiq. and PIct. 
Tour in France and Germany. Royal 8vo. 

8 vols Olive mor., $175 00 

Bibliogr. Antiq. and Pict Tour in Northern 

Counties in England and Scotland. Royal 

8vo. Olive morocco, 125 00 

Dickens's (Charles) Works. 19ma 80 vols. Half 

calf, 119 60 Tree calf, 150 00 

Riverside edition. 12mo. 28 vols. Cloth, 

66 00; half calf, 119 00 Tree calf, 140 00 

Globe edition. 12mo. 16 vols. Cloth, 29 00; 

Half calf, 48 00 
Carleton's edition. 12mo. 15 vols. Cloth, 

92 60 Half calf, 50 00 

Ulhstrated Library Edition. 12ma 29 vols. 

Cloth, 60 76 Half calf, 110 00 

Standard edition. 8vo. Hlustrated. Per 

vol ■ Cloth, 8 00 

Gadshill edition. Crown 8vo. 15 vols... Cloth, 80 00 
Dickens's edition. 12mo. 15 vols. Cloth, 

22 50 Half calf, 45 00 

16 vols, in & Cloth, 44 00 Half calf, 28 00 

Appletons' edition. 19mo. 6 vds. Cloth, 

10 60 HaUcalf, 21 00 

DisraeU, Isaac. Curiosities of literature. 12mo. 

4 vols. Cloth, 7 00. , Half calf, 14 00 

Amenities of Literature. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 

Cloth,8 60 Halfcalf, 7 00 

Calamities of Authors. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 

doth, 8 60 Halfcalf, 7 00 

Literary Characters. Crown 8vo. 1 vol. Cloth, 

2 26 Halfcalf, 4 00 

Complete Works. Crown 8vo. 9 vols. Cloth, 

15 00 Halfcalf, 30 00 

Disraeli's (Benjamin) Novels and Tales. Small 

8vo. 6vols Halfcalf, 20 00 

Another edition. 10 V(4ls Cloth, 80 00 

Dor6, Gallery, The. ConUining 250 drawings 

by Gustave Dor6. Small foUo. 1 voL com- 
plete, 60 00 ; morocco, 80 00. 2 vols... Cloth, 65 00 
Dor6 Bible. Small folio. 2 vols. Cloth, 64 00 ; 

morocco, gold edge, 100 00 ; best morocco, 125 CO 
Bible, in French. Folio 2 vols, aoth, 75 00 ; 

half morocco, 100 00 ; fhll morocco, 150 00 ; 

Fun extra morocco, 900 00 
Dora's Milton's Paradise Lost Crown fol. Cl., 

25 00 Morocco antique, 40 00 

Dante's Inferno. Crown folio. Cloth, 25 00; 

Morocco aptlqiie, 40 00 
Dante's Pursratory and Paradise. Crown folio. 

Cloth, 26 00 Morocco antique, 40 00 

Don Quixote. Royal 4to. Cloth. 15 00 ; half 

morocco, 20 00 Full morocco, 25 00 

La Fontaine's Fables. Royal 4to. Cloth, 

15 00; half morocco, 20 00 Full morocco, 25 00 

2 vols. Half crimson morocco. . . Large paper, 175 00 

London. Folic... Half morocco, 85 00 

Tour through the Pyrenees. By Taine. Sm. 

4to. Cloth, 10 00; morocco, 20 00.. Tree calf, 96 00 
Dramatists and Poets (Old). Royal bvo. 13 vols. 

Cloth, 65 00; half calf, 90 00 Tree calf, 125 00 

Dumau's (Alexandre) Novels. 16mo. 18 vols, in 

10 Cloth, 15 00 

Dyer's Pompeii. 8vo. Clotb, 6 00; halfcalf, 

9 00. Tree calf, 19 00 

Eastlake, Sir Charles L. History of the Gothic 

Revival. Royal 8vo Half morocco, 16 00 

Edgeworth's (Maria) Novels and Tales. 12mo. 

10 vols. Cloth, 15 00; halfcalf, 30 00.. .Calf, 40 00 
10 vols, in 6 Halfcalf, 25 00 

Eliot's (George) Novels. 12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 

8 60 Halfcalf, 18 25 

Emerson's (R. W.) Works. 12mo. 10 . vols. 

Cloth, 20 00 Halfcalf, 84 00 

Prose Works. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth, 

• 6 00 Halfcalf, 9 00 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ninth ed. (to be 
completed in 22 vols.). Per vol., cloth, » 00; 

Half Russia, 11 UO 
Essayists, British. By Chahners. 88 vols. CL, 

47 60; cloth, gilt, 57 00 Halfcalf, 95 00 

Evans's Old Ballads. 8vo. 4vols..Half morocco, SO 00 

Evelvn's Diary. 12mo. 4 vols Half calf, 14 00 

Ewald. History of Israel. 8vo. 5 vols... Cloth, 81 50 
Fairbalm. Crests of Families of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 8vo. 2 vols 21 00 

Farrar, F. W. The Life of Christ. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Cloth,6 00 Halfcalf, 12 06 

Without notes. One vol 8vo. 2 50.. Half calf, 6 00 
Fielding's (Henry) Works. 8vo. 10 vols., Lon- 
don, 1821 Calf, 40 00 

8vo. 11 vols. Half roan, 85 00 ; half calf, 
50 00 Tree calf, 75 00 
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Ffgnier'fl Works. Cr.Sro. CL, 17 60. Half calf, $25 00 
Findea. IIlastratiODS to Byron. 8vo. 3 vole. 

Half roan, 80 00 
Forsyth's Oicero. 8vo. S toIb. Large paper. 

Half morocco, 20 00 
Froissart's Chronicles of England, France, Spain, 

etc 2 vols. Royal 8vo Half Roxburgh, 12 00 

Frothingham, R. Instory of the Siege of Bos- 
ton. 8vo. Gloth,3 60 Halfcalf, 6 60 

Rise of the Repablic: 8vo. CI., 8 60..Half calf, 6' 60 
Fronde's History of England. 8vo. 12 vols. 

Halfcalf.. 100 00... Tree calf, 160 00 

12mo. 12 vols Tree calf, 65 00 

12mo. 12 vols. Cloth, 86 00 ; halfcalf, 60 00; 

Tree calf; 76 00 
Popular ed. Idmo. 12 vols. Cloth, 15 00; 

Halfcalf, 36 00 

Chelsea ed. 12mo. 12 vols Half roan, 21 00 

GaskeU's (Mrs.) Novels. 12mo. 7 vols. Half 

calf, 23 00 Half Roxburgh, 27 60 

Oazet teer of the World. 4to. Sheep, 10 00 

Qibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 8vo. 8 vols. Half cf., 40 00.. Hf. mor., 46 00 
12mo. 6. vols. CK, 6 00; sheep, 12.00 .Hf.cf., 19 50 
Bohn's ed. 12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 9 80 ; half 

calf. 28 80 "..Full calf, 86 00 

ChamDersV Library. 3 vols Cloth, 6 25 

Gimilan's British Poets. Complete set in 48 

vols Halfcalf, 160 00 

Qladstone, W. E. Studies on Homer. 8vo. 8 

Tols Fall calf, 100 00 

Qlobe edition of the Poets. 16mo. 16 vols. 

Clotti, 20 00 ; half calf, 48 00 Morocco, 64 00 

Qoethe's Works. 12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 9 80 ; 

halfcalf, 23 80...... Tree calf, 85 00 

Goethe and Schiller. 18 vols Half morocco, 40 00 

Goldsmith's (Oliver) Works. 8vo. 4 vols. CL, 

15; half calf, 25 00 Tree caU; 83 00 

Grant*H Novels. 12mo. 82 vols.. Half Roxburgh, 40 00 
Graphic, London. Folio. 9 volSi Per voL CJluth, 9 00 
Green, Marv A. E. Lives of the Princesses of 

Bngland. 1849. 12mo. 6 vols Tree calf, 86 00 

Grimm's Life of Michael Angelo. Crown 8vo. 2 

vols. Cloth, 6 00 ; half calf, 8 00 Calf, 10 00 

Grote's History of Greece. 8vo. 12 vols. Cloth, 

21 00; halfcalf, 89 00 Calf, 61 00 

8vo. 10 vols. Cloth, 40 00 Halfcalf, 60 00 

12mo. 12 vols. CL, 18; sheRp, 22 80.. Half calf, 89 00 

Grote's Platp. 8vo. 8 vols Halfcalf, 22 60 

Gv?ilt*s EocyclopsBdia of Architecture. 4to. CL, 

20 00 Half Russia, 26 00 

Hall's Ireland. Original edition. 4to. 8 vols. 

Half morocco. 25 00 Full morocco, 60 00 

HaUam's Middle Ages. Cr. 8vo. 8 vols. Cloth, 

6 25 Halfcalf, 10 60 

Introduction to Literature of Europe. Crown 

8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 7 00 Hslf calf, 14 00 

Constitutional History of Engiand. Cr. 8vo. 

Svols. Cloth,6 60 Halfcalf, 10 50 

Complete Works. Cr. 8vo. 10 vols. Cloth, 

17 60 J Halfcalf, 85 00 

Hallam and May. Constitutional History of Eng- 
land. Cr. 8vo. 6 vols. CI., 8 75.... Hf. cair, 17 50 
HawthQme's (Nathaniel) Works. 16mo. 21 vols. 

Cloth, 42 00; halfcalf, 72 00 ....Calf, 95 GO 

12mo. 9 vols. Cloth, 18 00 Half calf, 86 00 

24mo. Newed. 21 vols. Per vol 125 

Haydn's Dictionaries. Art?— Science— Bible— Bi- 
ography— Dates— Popular Medicine. 6 vols. 

each. Cloth,9.00.. Half calf, 12 00 

Haydon^s Ck>rrespondence and Table-Talk. 8vo. 

2 vols 13 50 

Hneren's Historical Worlcs. 8vo. 6 vols 15 00 

Hlldreth*s History of the United States. 8vo. 

6 vols. Cloth, 18 00: sheep, 21 00..Hf. calf, 81 50 
Hodge. System of Theolosy. 8vo. 8 vols... CL, 12 00 
Hogarth's IllustratiOQS. 12mo. 8 vols. CL, 9 00; 

Halfcalf, 15 00 
Holland's (J. Q.) Works. 12mo. 12 vols.. Cloth, 20 25 
Homer. Translation by Sotheby. 8vo. 4 vols. 

.Calf, 45 00 
TranplatlonbyW.C. Bryant 8vo. 2 vols. 4to. 

croth.20 00 Halfcalf, 40 00 

12mo. 4 vols. C!loth, 10 00 Half calf, 18 00 

TrnnslationbyBarlofDerby. Cr. 8vo. 2 vols. 
CL, 4 00 ; hf. ct, 8 00. .Hf. morocco, gilt top, .8 00 
Hone's B very-Day Book. 8vo. 4 vol?.. .Ht calf, 25 00 
Hood's (Thomas) Works. 12mo. 10 vols. Hf. 

calf, 46 00 Tree calf; 60 00 

12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 15 75 Halfcalf, 28 00 

Hood's Own. 8vo. 2 vols. Hf. cf., 10 60.. Full cf., 12 60 
Hopkins (S.) The Pnritans and Queen Eliza- 
beth. 12mo. 3 vols. CL, 7 50. . . . . Half calf, 16 00 
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Home's Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. 

4vols. Cloth,2100 .Half calf, $30 00 

Humboldt's (Alexander von) Works. 12mo. 9 

vols Halfcalf, 86 00 

Cosmos. 12mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 6 26 ; sheep, 

8 25. Halfcalf. 16 00 

Hume, David. History of England. 12mo. 6 

vols. Cloth, 9 00 ; sheep, 12 00. . . .Halfcalf, 19 50 
8vo. 6 vols. CL, 15 00 ; sheep, 21 00.. Hf. cf., 27 00 
Hunt, Leigh. 12mo. 4 vole. CI., 6 0O..Hf. calf, 18 00 
India. By L. Rousselet Folio. Illustrated. 

Cloth, gilt extra, 25 00 Full morocco, 35 

Ireland, Joseph N. Records of the New York 

Stage. (1760-186a) 4to. 2 vols.. Half mor., 40 
Irring's (Washington) Works. Sunnyside ed. 

28 vols. Cloth, 63 00 Halfcalf, 112 OC 

Knickerbocker ed. 27 vols. CI, 67 60.. Hf. cf.. 106 00 
Riverside ed. 26 vols, a., 45 60. . . .Half calf, 84 50 

People's ed. 26 vols. CL, 82 60 Half calf, 71 60 

Life of Washington. Mount Vernon Edition. 

8vo. 2 vols. Cloth, 7 00 Halfcalf, 12 00 

Jacquemart, Albert. History of Ceramic Art 

8vo. Cloth, 18 00 Half morocco, 22 60 

Jamo9. Life of Richard Coear de Lion. Lon- 
don. 8vo. 4 vols i.... Half calf, 12 00 

Jameson's (Mrs.) Art Works. 8vo. 6 vols, 
(noth, 40 00 ; half calf, 65 00 ; tiee cf., 80 00; 

Morocco, 100 00 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Works. 16mo. 10 vols. CI., 

15 00; half calf, 25 00 Morocco, 45 00 

Jefferson's (Thomas) Works. 8vo Cloth, 27 00 

Jefferson, Life of. By Randall. 8vo. 8. vols. 

Cloth, 10 00 
Jerrold's (Douglas) Works. 12mo. 5 vols. CL, 

10 60; half calf, 19 75 Tree calf, 24 00 

Jesse's London. 12mo.* 2 vols Half calf, 10 00 

Jesse, G. A. The Dog. 8vo Halfcalf, 12 00 . 

Jewell's (Bishop) Works. 8vo. 8 vols. .PoL cf., 60 00 
Johnson^s English Dictionary, by Latham. 4to. 

4 vols... HalfRusslA, 60 00 

Johnson, SamueL' Lives of Eminent Poets. 

8vo. 8 vols .Tree calf, 24 00 

Johnson's General Arias of the World. Folio. . . 20 00 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. 8vo. 9 vols. Cloth, 40 00 

Josephus. Histories. Crown 8vo. 4 vols.. CL, 

9 00; sheep, 10 00 Halfcalf, 18 00 

Jowett's Plato. 8vo. 6 vols Cloth, 80 00 

Junius (WoodikU's) Letters. (1814.) 8vo. Svols. 

Old calC 12 00 

2 vols Halfcalf, 6 00 

Kerl's MetallnrgT. Edited by Crookes and Roh- 

T\s. Royal 8vo. 3 vols Ooth, 80 00 

Eltto's Pictorial Bihle. 8vo. 4 vols. . .Halfcalf, SO 00 
Encyclopaedia. 8vo. 3 vols. Half morocco, 

86 00 Half Russia, 46 00 

Knight's (Charles) Gallery of Portraits. Imper. 

8vo. 7vols 45 00 

The Land we Live In. 4 vols, in 2. Imperial 

8vo. Halfmorocco. 26 00 

Knight's Pictorial History of London. Imperial 

8vo. 6 vols, in 3 Halfcalf, 25 00 

Knight's History of Enclaud. Imperial 8vo. 

8 vols. Cloth, 25 00 : hf. cf., 40 00 . . .Tree cf., 60 00 . 
Knight's Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
Small 8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 10 00 ; half calf 

16 00: tree calf, 21 00 Full calf, 20 00 

Knlirht, Hcnrv. Ecclesiastical Architecture of 

Italy. Folio. 2 vols Half morocco, 64 00 

Kuowles's (Sheridan) Dramatic Works. Small 

8vo. 3vols Halfcalf, 12 00 

Kugler's Hand-Books of Painting. Crown 8vo. ' 

4 vols. Cloth, 20 00; hf. cf., 80 00.. .Tree cf., 40 00 
Lacroix, Paul. The Eighteenth Century. Imp. 

8vo. CL gilt, 16 00 ; hf. cf., 18 W ; hf. mor., 

20 00 ; French mor., 20 00 ; calf, 21 00; tree 

Cirif. 23 00 Morocco extra, 28 00 

Arte in the Middle Ages.* Imp. 8vo. doth, 

12 00; half calf, 15 00; halfmorocco, 15 00; 

French cf., 18 00; mor. ex., 21 00.. Full mor., 25 00 
Manners, Customs, and Dress. Imperial 8vo. 

CI., 12 00; hf. calf, 15 00; half mor., 15 00; 

French cf.. 18 00 ; mor. ex., 21 00. .Full mor., 26 00 
Military and Religious Life in the Middle 

Ages. Imp. 8vo. (31., 12 00 ; hf. cf. or mor., 

15 00 ; French calf, 18 00 ; morocco extra, 

21 00 Full morocco, 26 00 

Lamb's (Charles) Works. Moxon's Ed. 12mo. 

4 vols, a., 12 00 ; halfcalf, 16 00.. Full calf, 90 00 

Crown 8vo. 6 vols. Cloth. 9 00 Half calf, 18 00 

Laudor's (Walter Savage) Works. 8vo. (To be 

completed in 8 vols^ Pervol , 4 00 

Lane's Thousand and One Nights. Royal 8vo. 

3 vols. Tree cf 45 00.. Crushed levant mor., 60 00 
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JjoB, B. W. Modern E;nrptiaaB. Post 8yo. 2 

TolB Cloth, $5 00 

Lance's Commentaries. 8vo. 18 vols. Peryol., 

cloth, 5 00; sheep, 6 60 Half calf, 7 

lAyard*B Nineveh. (1819.) 8 vols.. Hf. morocco, 20 
Lever's (CUarlos) Novels. 13mo. 27 void.. Cloth, 85 
Levres. Life of Goethe. 870. 2 vols. Half cf^ 

15 00. Fall calf, 20 00 

Lewin, T. Life and Epistles of St Paul. Demv 

4to. 2 vols. Cloth, 18 00 Half calf, 28 

Library of Wonders. 20 vols. l-2mo. Cloth, 

25 00; half roan, 80 00..... Half calf, 50 00 

LlQ<rard'a HUtorv of England. 12mo. 10 vols. 

Half calf. 18 00 
Lippincotrs Dictionary of Biography. Royal 
8vo. 2 vols. CL, 22 00 : sheep, 24 00 ; half 
morocco, 27 00 ; half calf; 28 00 ; half Rus- ' 

sla, 33 00 French morocco, 86 00 

In one vol., sheep, 15 00 ; h£ morocco, 17 00 ; 

half calf, gilt, 18 00 Half Raasia, 18 00 

Gazetteer. Koyal 8vo. 1 vol. ..,>, Sheep, 10 00 

Little aassicB. 18mo. 16 vol<«. CI., 16 00 ; hf. 

calf, 40 00. 2 vols, bound in one. . .Tree calf, 

Littr5: Dictionnaire Franpals. Imp. 8vo. 4 vols. 

Cloth, 38 00 Half morocco, 45 

The same^ Abridged. 8vo Half morocco, 9 

Lockliart's Life of Sir Walter Scott. 12mo. 8 

vols. Cloth, 6 75 Half calf. 

Lodge's (Edmond) Portraits* of lUastrioas Person- 
ages of Great Britain. 8vo. 12 vola..Hf. calf, 82 00 
Longfellow's (H. W.) Poems. 12mo. 4 vols. 

Cloth, 10 00 ; half calf, 18 00 Morocco, 24 00 

Prose. 12mo. 8 vols. Cloth, 7 50 ; half calf, 

13 50. Morocco, 18 00 

Works. 12mo. 7 vols. Clpth, 17 60 ; half 

calf,81 50 Morocco, 42 00 

Trani^lation of Dante. 12mo. 8 vols. Cloth, 

6 00; half calf, 12 00 Morocco, 15 00 

One ToL 12mo. Cloth, 3 00 ; half calf, 5 50; 

Morocco, 7 00 
Imperial 8vo. 8 vols. Cloth, 15 bO ; half calf, 

30 00 Morocco, 40 00 

LoBsinsr. Field-Book of the Revolatlon. 2 vols. 

Cloth, 14 00 Half calf, 18 00 

Lossinu^'s History of the Civil War. 8vo. 8 vols. 

Cloth, 15 00 Half calf, 24 00 

History of the United States. CL, 5 00 ; sheep, 5 60 
I^adon, J. C. Encyclopaedia of Trees and 

Shrubs. 8vo Halfroan, 12 50 

Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture, and Furnitnre. 8vo. Hf. roan, 12 50 

Encyclopaedia of Plants. 8vo 21 00 

Encyclopaedia of Agriculture. 8vo 10 50 

Gardening. Svo 10 50 

LUbcke. History of Sculpture. Svo. 2 vols. 

Cloth, 18 00 ; half calf. 25 00 Tree calf, 33 00 

Art. Sva 2 vols. Cloth, 18 00 ; half calf, 

25 00 Tree calf, 33 00 

Luudy, John T. Monumental Christianity. 4to. 

CI., 7 50 ; hf. mor., 10 00 mor. or tree cf., 15 

Luttreir 8 D lary. 8vo. 6 vols. Tree calf, 36 

Macaulay's Complete Works. Svo. 8 vols. CL, 

32 00 Half morocco or half cam 48 

Crown Svo. 4 vols. Cloth, 9 00 ; half calf, . 

16 00 Tree calf, 24 

Crown Svo. 16 vols. Cloth, 82 00.... Half calf, 64 

13mo. 12 vol? Treecalf, 65 

Essays. 12mo. 7 vols. Cloth, 8 75 ; hf. calf, 

24 00 Full cal4 

History of Ensfland. 12mo. 5 vols. Cloth, 

7 50; 8heep,8 75 Half calf, 

Hacaulay'd Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

G O tto T re ve ly an. 2 vols. Svo Cloth, 

Macfarlaue, Charles, and Thompson. Compreh. 

Hlr<t of England. Svo. 4 vols.... Half mor., 40 00 
Madison's (James) Works. Svo. 4 vols.. Cloth, 16 00 
Mahon's History of Engl&nd. Post Svo. 7 vols., 

Cloth, 12 25 Half calf, 24 50 

Marco Polo's Travels. Ed. by Yale. Svo. 2 

vols Cloth, 21 00 

Marcoy, PauL Travels in South America. Sm. 

foL 2 vols, aoth, 15 00 Half calf, 25 00 

Marryat's (Captain) Works. 12mo. 12 vols. CL, 

15 00. Half calf, 36 00 

McCulloch'B Commercial Dictionary. Svo. CI., 

20 00 HalfRassla, 26 00 

Mcintosh. History of England. 10 vols.Hf. cf., 80 00 
Memoir of Norman Macleod, D. D. 2 vols. Svo. 4 50 
Memoirs of Courts of England. Svo. 6 voIh. 
., . , Half calf, 24 00 

Merivale's History of Rome. 12mo. 7 vols. 

aoth, 14 00 Half calf, 28 00 

12mo. 8 vols. Cloth, 17 00 Half calf, 85 00 
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Michauz and NattalL North American Sylva. 

Svo. 5vol4 $70 00 

MU1*8 (John Stuart) Works. Crown Svo. 11 

vols. Cloth, 27 50 Half call; 55 00 

Miller's (Hugh) Works. 12mo. 13 vols. Half 

roan, 26 OO. Half calf, 40 00 

Milman, H. H. History of the Jews. Cr. 8to. 

8 vols. Cloth.6 25 Halfcalf, 10 50 

History of Christianity. Crown Svo. 8 vols. 

Cloth, 5 25 Halfcalf, 10 50 

Latin Christianity. Cr. 8vo. 8 vols. Cloth, 

14 00 Halfcalf, 28 00 

Complete Works. Cr. Svo. 14 vols. Cloth, 

24 50 Halfcalf, 49 00 

Milton, John. Poetical Works. Svo. 8 vols. 

1867 80 03 

8vo. Edited by Masson. 8 vols Cloth, 15 00 

Sq. Svo. Illustrated. 1vol.... Red morocco, 18 03 

1 vol Antique morocco, 10 00 

Mitchell's General Atlas of the World. Sm. fol., 11 00 
Molesworth. History of England ttom 1830-1874. 

12mo. 8 vols. Cloth, 6 25 Half calf, 12 00 

Molidre, TransL by Henri Van Lann. Svo. Per 

vol., 7 60..... \.Zwd8. published. 

Mommsen's History of Rome. 12mo. 4 vols. 

Cloth. 8 00 Halfcalf, 16 00 

Montalembert. Monks of the West Svo. 5 vols. 

Halfcalf, 40 03 
Moore's Poetical Works. 12mo. 6 vols. . . . Half 

calf, 16 50; sheep, 8 50 Morocco, 10 00 

Svo Cloth, gilt top, 2 50 

More, Hannah. Works. 12mo. 11 vols. 

Half calf, 33 00 
Motley's (J. L.) History of the Diitch Republic. 
Svo. 8 vols. Cloth, 10 60 ; sheep, 12 00 ; 

halfcalf, 17 25 
United Netherland». Svo. 4 vols. Cloth, 

14 00 ; sheep, 16 00 Halfcalf, 23 00 

John of Bameveld. Svo. 2 vols. Cloth, 7 00 ; 

sheep,8 00 ; Halfcalf, 11 50 

Complete Works. Svo. 9 vols. Cloth, 81 50 ; 
sheep, 86 00 ; half calf, 51 .75 ; extm, 54 00 : 

full calf, 70 00 
MMler, Max. Works. Cr. Svo. 7 vols. Cloth, 

18 00 Half calf, 28 75 

MtUler. Chips from a German Workshop. Svo. 

English edition. Cloth, 27 00 . . half morocco, 45 GO 

Mulock, Miss. Works. 12mo. 19 vols 28 60 

Muspratt's Chemistry. Imper. Svo. 2 vols. 

Half Russia, 28 00 
Napier's Peninsular War. Svo. 6 vols. ClOth, 

12 50 .Halfcalf, 20 00 

Napier's Florentine History. 12mo. 6 vols. 

Half calf, 22 00 

National Gallery. Folio Cloth, 16 00 

Newton's Travels in the Levant. Svo. 2 vols. 

Half morocco, 12 00 
Nursery Rhymes. 4to. 2 vols. . . .Half morocco, 25 00 
Ormond, Life of the Duke of. Svo. 6 vols..PoL c, 40 00 
Ornament Polychromatic. 4tx). Cloth, 63 OO ; 

Half morocco, 75 00 
Ornement Polychrome (L'). 4to. French edition. 

Fun morocco. 110 00 
Oxford English 'Classics. Svo. 44 vols. Half 
morocco. Comprising Hume's History of Eng- 
land (8); Smollett's History of England (6); 
Gibbon's Roman Empic^ (8); Robertson's 
Historic Works (8) ; Johnson's Works and 

Life (15) 225 00 

Palfrey, J. G. History of New England. Svo. 

4 vols. Cloth, 14 50 Half calf, 22 50 

Palliser, Mrs. A Histoiy of Lace. Svo. . .Cloth, 10 60 
Paradise of Dainty Devices. 1812. 4to. . .Mor., 60 00 
Parker. Concise Glossary of Terms in Archi- 
tecture. 16mo 3 75 

Parkman's (Francis) Works. Svo. 7 vols. Cloth, 

17 50 ; half morocco, 27 00. . . Half calf. 31 50 

Parsons. Rights of a Citizen of the United 

States. Svo Sheep, 4 50 

Pepys's Diary and Correspondence. 12mo. 4 

vols... Half calf, 14 00 

Percy. Metallurgy. Svo. 6 vols each, 15 00 

Percy Anecdotes. 12mo. 2 vols Half calf, 7 60 

Reliques. 1 voL Svo. Cloth, 5 00 Sheep, 6 00 

Petit. MaryQueen of Scots. 4to. 2 vols. Cloth, 

25 00 Half morocco, 82 60 

Plato's Works. Bohn's edition. 12aio. 6 vols. 

Cloth, 12 00 Half calf, 24 OC 

Plutarch's Lives by Clough. Svo. 5 vols. Cloth, 

15 00; halfcalf, 25 00 Calf, 30 00 

Morals. Svo. 5 vols, aoth, 15 00 ; half calf, 

25 00 Calf, 80 00 

Lives by Langhorn. 12mo. 4 vols Cloth, 5 00 
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Poe, Bdear A. Works. Cr. 8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 

9 00; half calf, 16 00 Calf, $20 dO 

Prescott, W. H. Complete Works, with Life. 

Cr. 8vo. 16 Tols. Cloth, 83 00 Half calf, 73 00 

New edition. 12mo. 15 vols. Cloth, 83 75. 

Half calf, 67 50 

Pagln. Gothic Architectnre. 4to. 8 vols 87 60 

Pauch (London). 1841-1874. Original edition. 

84 vols. Complete to 1874 Half morocco, 200 00 

Another copy. 84 vola .... Half crimson mor., 235 00 

Raikes's JonrnaL 12mo. 4 vols Half calf, 15 00 

Kamsge, C. J. Beaatlftil Thonehts fh>m Greek, 
German, Spanish, French, Italian, and Latin 

Aathors. l2mo. 4 vols Half calf, 13 00 

Rankft's History of England. 8vo. 6 vols. . . CL, 24 00 
History of the Popes of Rome, translated by 

Sarah Austin. 8 vols. 8vo Half calf, 14 00 

Rawli neon's Fire Great Monarchies. 8yo. 8 

vols Cloth, 15 00 

Sixth Great Monarchy Cloth, 6 00 

8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 21 00; half calf, 30 00; 

Half morocco, 85 00 

SeTenth Monarchy. 8vo. 1 vol Cloth, 9 00 

Bawlinson's Herodotns. Sro. 4 vols. 10 00 ; 

Half calf, 20 00 
Readers (Charles) Novels. 16mo. 11 vols. Cloth, 

11 00 Half calf, 24 76 

The same in 6 vols Half calf, 18 00 

Rebellion Record. Edited by Frank Moore. 

8vo. 13 vols Half Russia, 90 00 

Richardson, Samuel. Works. 12mo. 19 vols. 

Comprising Clarissa Harlowe, 8ir Charles 

Grandison, Pamela, and Life. Half mor., 75 00 
Richardson's Dictionary. 4to. 3 vols. Half 

roan, 30 00 Half morocco, 40 00 

Ritter's Palestine. 8vo. 4 vols, doth, 14 CO ; - 

Half calf, 34 00 
Robertson, J. 0. History of the Christian 

Church. 13mo. 8 vols Cloth, 18 00 

BoUin's Ancient History. 8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 

10 00; sheep, 12 00 Half Calf, 18 00 

Romance of History. 12mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 

12 50 Half calif, 20 00 

Rule, William M. History of the Inquisition. 

8vo. 2 vols .Half calf, 15 00 

Raskin, J. Works. 12mo. 28 vols. Cloth, 40 00 ; 

same witii Plates, 48 00 

12mo. 28vol8.inl7 JHalf calf, 70 00 

Modem Painters. 12mo. 6 vols. Clolh. 18 00 ; 

Half calf, 27 00 
Same without Plates. (Hoth, 12 00... Half calf, SO 00 
Stones of Venice. 12mo. 3 vols. Cloth, 7 00 ; 

Half calf, 12 00 

English edition. Royal 8vo. 3 vols Half 

morocco, 75 00 
Rasaell*8 Naval Architecture. Folio. 8 vols. 

Half levant mor., 150 00 
Schiller's Works. 12mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 8 40 ; 

halfcalf,18 00 Full calf, 34 00 

^chloHser, F. 0. History of the Nineteenth 

Ceiiiury. 8vo. 8 vols Half morocco, 80 00 

Bcott, Sir Walter. Works. Complete: com- 
prising Novels, 48 vols. Miscellaneous Es- 
pa^s. Life by Lockhart, Poetical Works, 
; History of Scotland, etc. 16mo. 100 vols. 

Half calf, 360 00 
Waverley Novels : 

Abbotsford ed. 8vo. 13 vols Calf, 350 00 

The same. Bvo. 13 vols.. ..Hidf red mor., 225 00 

The same. 8vo. 12 vols * Half mor., 175 00 

Cei^tenary edition. 13mo. 25 vols, doth, 81 25; 

half calf, 68 75 ; calf, 80 00 Tree calf, 10000 

Library edition. 8vo. 35 vols. Half calh 
100 do ; half morocco, 125 00 ; tree calf; 

175 00 Morocco, 175 00 

Standard edition. 12mo. 28 vols. 84 50; 

Half calf, 69 00 
Globe edition. 13mo. 28 vols. 28 75 ; hf. cL, 63 25 
Osgood's. 12mo. 25 vols. Cloth, 87 60 ; 

Half calf, 76 00 
Appletons\ 12mo. 6 vols. Goth. 10 50; 

Half calf, 31 00 

Melrose edition. Cr. Svo.* 13 vols 26 00 

Abbotsford edition. 13 vols. Cloth, 18 00 ; 

sheep, 34 00.. Half calf, 80 00 

Poetical Works. 1 vol. Svo. Sheep, 3 60; 

mor. ant, 10 00 
Select Poetic Works. 12mo. 6 vols. Bound 
in the Tartans of yarious CSlans, In elegant 

Tartan case, 35 00 
Poetical Works. 18mo. 9 vols. Cloth, 11 36; 

Half calf. 84 76 
16mo. Half calf, 38 00 Full calf, 83 00 
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Shakespeare's Works : 
Mary Cowdeu Clarke's edition. 6yo. 4 vols. 

Qoth, 13 00 ; half calf, 20 00 Morocco, |25 00 

Svo. 3 vols. Half calf, 18 00 ; half mor., 20 00 ; 

Morocco, 35 00 
Svo. 1 vol. Sheep, 8 60; half calf, 8 00.. Mor., 10 00 
Svo. 8 vols. Cloth, 17 60; half morocco, 25 00; 

Morocco, 32«00 
Stratford edition. ISmo. 6 vols. Cloth, 10 00; 
sh., 13 60 : imit mor., IS 00 ; half calf. 20 00 ; 

morocco, 35 00 Tree calf, 80 00 

Bell's. 16mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 9 00 Mor., 18 00 

Verplanck' s. Svo. 8 vols Half mor., 60 00 

Chalmers's. Svo. S vols. Calf, 40 OO.Cf. ext., 45 00 

Alex. Dyce. Svo. 9 vols. 1866i Calf, 60 00 

Boydell^s Hlust ed. Svo. 2 vols. Cloth, 30 00 ; 

1vol. ed Cloth, 13 00 

Ejiight, Dyce, Collier, Halllwell, and Richard- 
son. 16mo. 8 vols. Cloth, 13 00; half calf, 

34 00 Fun calf, 38 00 

Knight's original Illustrated edition. Svo. 
8 vols. 1839. Tree calf, red mor., 176 00 ; 

mor. extra, crashed levant, 200 00 
Knight's new ed. Svo. 8 vols. Goth, 40 00 ; 

half calf, 60 00 Tree calf, 90 00 

Bowdler's Family. Svo. 8 vols. 1827....Calf,40 00 
Yalpy's. 16mo. 15 vols. Half calf, 45 00 : 

Full calf, 50 00 

Hudson's. 12mo. 11 vols Cloth, 23 00 

Staunton's. Svo. 8 vols. Cloth, 22 50 ; half 

calf, 80 00 ; tree calf, 42 60 Morocco, 45, 00 

Reproduction of First Fulio. 16*23. . .H£ mor., 40 00 
Fac-simile Reprint of First Folio. 1628. 

Svo Half yellum, 20 00 

A Reduced Fac-simile Reprint. Small Svo. 

Half roan, 4 20 

Cornwall's. Svo. 8 vols Half morocco, 85 00 

Piclcering's. 13mo. 11 vols Half morocco, 45 00 

Variorum. 12mo. 21 vols Old calf, 60 00 

Richard Grant White. Cr. Svo. 13 vols.' CI., 34 00 

Half calf, 86 00 
lOmo. 13 vols. Cloth, IS 00; half calf, 86 00 ; 

calf, 48 00. Morocco, 54 00 

Concordance to Shakespeare. By Mrs. H. H. 

FurnesB. Poems 4 00 

Shakespeare's Concordance. Bv M. C. Clarke. 

Svo. Cloth. 9 00 ; half calf, 12 00.. .Full calf, 16 00 
Shakespeare Society Papers. Svo. 18 vols. 

Tree calf, 175 00 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Works. 16ma 8 vols. 

Cloth, 8 75 ; half calf, 7 60 Pull calf, 11 25 

Sheridan's Works. Svo. 3 vols. Hf. of., 12 00: 

Tree call, 16 00 
Shyp of Fooles (The). Cr. 4to. 2 vols. Cloth, 
13 00; half mor., 24 00; half vellum, SO 00 ; 

Morocco, 86 00 
Simms, William Gilmore. Novels. 12mo. 17 

vols. Cloth, 30 00.. . .•. Half calf, 60 00 

Smiles. Lives of tlie Engineers. Svo. 4 vols. 

Half calf, 40 00 Full calf, 50 00 

Or. Svo. 6 vols. Cloth, 13 60, half calf, 22 50: 

Tree calf, 27 60 
Smith, Rev. Sydney. Works. Svo. 6 vols. 

London Tree calf, 40 00 

8vols. Cltoh, $4 60 Half calf, 9 OO 

Smith, Philip. Ancient History. Svo. Cloth, 
10 60 ; sheep, 13 50 ; half morocco, 16 00 ; 

Half calf, IS 00 
Smith, William. Concise Bible Dictionary. Svo. 

Cloth, 4 50: sheep, 6 60 Half calf, 6 60 

Die. of Biblical Antiquities and Biography. 

Svo. Svols. Cloth,18 00. Half calf, 34 00 

Die. of Greek and Roman Biogr. and MythoL 

Svo. 8 vols Half calf, 34 00 

Die. of Greek and Roman Geogr. Svo. 3 vols. 

Half calf, 16 00 
Die. of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Svo. 

Ivol Half calf, 8 00 

Classic. Die. of Biogr., MythoL, and Geog. Svo. 

Ivol .Sheep. 8 00 

Ancient Atlas. Folio. 6 parts. 85 00 ; half 

Morocco, 40 00 
Smollett's Works. Svo. 8 vols. Half roan, 

23 00; half calf, 40 00 Tree calf, 60 00 

Southey's Commonplace Book. Svo. 4 vols. 

Pull calf, 35 00 

The Doctor. Svo Half calf, 8 50 

Sparks. American Biography. 16mo. 10 vols. 

Cloth, 13 50 Half calf, 26 00 

Spencer, Herbert Philosophical Works. O. 

Svo. 10 yols. Clot h, 31 25 Half calf, 44 OC 

Spenser, Edmund. Poetical Works. Svo. 6 vols. 

Halfcalf,17 60 Fall calf, 86 00 
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Spon^flDlctionazyofBiiffixieerlxig. 8?o. 8 yoIs. 

O]otb.$40(K) 
Sterne, Laurence. Works. Svo. 4 toIb. Half 

roan, 16 00 ; half mor., SI 00 Tree calf, 25 00 

Strickland, Agones. Lives of the Queens of Bosr- 
land. 12mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 18 00; half calf, 

34 00; full calf, 80 00 Tree calf, 85 00 

8vo. 8 vols. Cloth, SO 00 ; half calf, 40 00: 

full calf, 45 00 Tree calf, 60 00 

Strutr^ J. Dress and Habits of People in Eng- 
land. 4to. Svols. Halfmorocco, 75 00 

Antiqnitiea. 4to. 1 vol Half morocco, 75 00 

Swift's Poetical Works. ISmo. 8 vols. Half calf,. 15 00 

Choice Works. Cr. 8vo Cloth, 8 00 

Sybel, Heinr. v. History of French Revolution. 

8vo. 4vols Halfcalf.80 00 

Syntax's (Dr.) Tour. ISmo. Cloth, 8 00: half 

calf, 5 00 Pnllcalf, 6 60 

Taine, Henri. Works. Cr. 8vo. 19 vols. CI., 

80 00 Half calf, 60 00 

English Literature. 8vo. 4 vols. Cloth, 10 00 ; 

half calf, 18 00 ; tree calf, S4 00. . .Extra calf, 85 00 
8vo. 8 vols. Cloth, 7 60; half calf, 18 50; 

Tree calf, 18 00 

Cr.8vo. 8voli Cloth, 7 50 

Taylor, Bayard. Works. Household edition. 

ISmo. 15 vols. Cloth, 80 00 Half calf, 66 00 

People's edition. ISmo. 15 vols doth, S2 60 

Translation of Fanst. 8vo. 2 vols. Cloth, 

10 00; half calf, 90 00 Morocco, 27 00 

ISmo. 8 vole. CL, 5 00; half calf, 9 OO..Mor., IS 00 
Tennyson, Alfred. Works. Svo. 6 vols. Cloth, 

81 00 ; half calf, 83 00 Half Russia, 86 00 

Cabinet edition. 16mo. 10 vols. Cloth, 16 00 ; 

French morccco, 20 00 
Fireside ed. Idmo, 10 vols. Cloth, 10 00 ; half 

calf, 35 00 Morocco, 85 00 

Faringford edition. 16mo. 9 vols. Cloth, 

5 00 ; half calf, 9 00 Morocco, 12 00 

Crown edition. 12mo. 2 vols. Cloth, 6 00; 

half calf, 11 00 Morocco antique, 14 00 

Testament, New. 4ta Morocco, 60 00; cr. mor., 

60 00. Levant morocco, clasp, 70 00 

4to. S vols. Ctoth, 18 00 ; half calf, 16 00 ; fiui 

calf, 18 00 Morocco, SO 00 

Thackeray, William M. Works. Svo. 38 vols. 
Cloth, 66 00; half calf, 100 00; tree calf, 

136 00 Tree calf, extra, 160 00 

Cabinet edition. Svo. 28 vols. Cloth, 44 00 ; 

half calf, 75 00 Half red morocco, 84 00 

Crown edition. Svo. 11 vols Cloth, 83 75 

Kensington edition. Cr. 8vo. 12 vols. Cloth, 

94 00 Half calf, 54 00 

Osgood's ed. 12mo. 11 vols. Cloth, 13 75 ; 

Half calf, 83 00 
Thien>, Adolphe. French Revolution. Svo. 4 

vols. Cloth, 18 00 «. Half calf, 16 00 

Svo. 2 vols. Cloth, 5 00 Half calf, 10 00 

History of the Consulate and tUe Empire. 8vo. 

10 vols. Half calf, 60 00. Full calf, 70 00 

The same. Svo. 5 vols Cloth, 12 50 

Thirlwall's History of Glreece. Svo. 8 voli>. 

Ha]fcalf,85 00 
Thompson, W. M. The Land and the Book. 

ISmo. 2vols Cloth, 5 00 

Thorns. Early English Prose Romances. 12mo. 

Svols Half roan, 10 50 

Ticknor (George). Life, Letters, and Journals. 

Svo. 2 vols Cloth, 600 

History of Spanii>h Literature. Svo. 8 vols. 

Cloth, 10 00 Half morocco, 26 00 

Torbervilc Tragical Tales. 1 vol. 1586. 

Old calf, 85 00 
Tomer's nistoiy of England. Svo. 9 vols. 1SS5. 

FoU old caU; 86 00 
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Tyndall, John. Works. 19mo. 6 vols. Cloth, 

10 95 Half calf, $28 50 

Ueberweg's History of Philosophy. New ed. 

9 vols..... Cloth, 5 00 

Universal Songster. Svo. 8 vols. Half mor., 

IS 00 Half calf, 20 00 

Ure's Dictionary. Svo. 8 vols. Cloth, 15 OO ; 

sheep, 18 00. Halfmorocco, 84 00 

Svo. 8 vols. 6th ed. Cloth, 35 00. Half Buss., 30 00 
Vasari's Lives of the Painters. ISma 5 vols. 

Half calf, 16 00 
Vaushan, Robert. Revolutions In English Hist. 

Svo. Svols Tree calf, 90 00 

Voltaire, M. de. Complete Works. ISmo. 85 

vols Pull calf, 60 00 

Waagen, Dr. Treasures and Cabinets of Art. 

- Svo. 4vols Half calf, S5 00 

Walpole, Horace. Works. 184a-'59. Best edition. 

Svo. 26 vols Tree calf; 175 00 

Walton's Angler. Svo. 9 vols. 1836..Fullmor., 75 00 
War between Mexico and tho United States. 

'Folio. Colored Plates Half morocco, 50 00 

Warbnrton, Eliot Memoirs of Prince Rupert. 

Svo. Svols Halfcalf, 15 00 

Watt's Dictionary of Chemistry. Svo. 7 vols. 

Cloth, 77 00 Half Russia, 100 00 

Webster, Daniel. Works. Svo. 6 vols. Cloih, 

10 00. Halfcalf, 80 OO 

Webster's Unabridt^ed Dictionary. 4to. Sheep, 

19 00 ; half mor., 18 50 ; Russ., 16 00 ; calf, 

18 00. Morocco, SO 00 

Whittier, John G. Poems. Merrlam edition. 

ISmo. 8 vols. Cloth, 5 00 ; half calf, 9 00 ; 

Morocco, 12 00 
Prose Works. 13mo. 2 vols. Cloth. 5 00 ; 

halfcalf, 9 OO Morocco. 12 00 

Works. 4 vols. ISmo. Cloth, 10 00 ; half 

calf, IS 00. Morocco, 84 00 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner. Ancient Egyptians. 

Svo. 5 vols Fuucalf, 110 00 

Williams, S. W. Chinese Dictionary 80 00 

Wilson and Bonaparte. American Ornithology. 

4 vols. One volume of plates and three of text 

Svo. of text and folio Atlas of Plates. Cloth, 

gilt top, 96 00 Halfmorocco, 100 00 

Wilson, Prof. Works. Small Svo. 12 vols. 

Halfcalf, 46 00 
Wilson's Taloa of the Border. 12mo. 12 vols. 

Cloth, 15 00 Half roan, 94 00 

Wilson, jprof. Noctes Ambrosianse. Cr. Svo. 

6 vols. Cloth, 10 60 Half calf, 91 00 

Winkelmann, John. Ancient Art Svo. 4 vols. 

Cloth, 20 OO 
Winkle's Cathedrals of England and Wales. 

Svo. Svol? Halfmoroeco,40 OO 

Woltmann (Dr. Alford). Holbein and his Time. 

Sm. 4to. Cloth, 10 00 Morocco, 15 00 

Wood, J. G. Natural History. Svo. 8 vols. 

Cloth. 81 00 ; half calf; 88 50 Tree calf, 40 00 

Natural History of Man. Svo. Svols. Cloth, 

14 00; half calf, 19 00 Treecalf,87 00 

New Illust Natural History. 1vol. Svo. CI., 

7 00 ; half calf, 10 00 Tree calf, 15 OO 

Woodward and Cates. Encyclopsedia of Chro- 
nology. Svo. Cloth, 15 00 Half Russia, 21 OO 

National Architect 4to Half morocco, 12 00 

Wordsworth, C. Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, 

and HitttoricaL Svo. 1840. Morocco, 25 00 

Wordsworth, W. Poetical Works. 16mo. 6 

vols .' Cloth, 7 60 

Wright's Womankind in Western. Europe. Sm. 

4to Cloth, 8 00 

ZoOIogy. The Gardens and Menagerie of the 

Zoological Society delineated. iBvo. 8 vols. 

Ha^ morocco, U 00 
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